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TO 

THE MEMORY OF ONE LATELY DEPARTED. 



If ever hearts were rent by ruthless death. 
If ever tears of desolate grief were shed. 
It was by those who watched thy parting breath. 
And saw thee dead ! 

But if assurance of eternal rest 
Ere brought to broken hearts its heavenly peaoe,- 
Tellibg the mourners that the soul is blest 
By death's release : 

Calming the wild distraction of the brain. 
The rushing tears, the speechless agony ! — 
It was the glorious thought, that death was gain, 
When thou didst die ! 

Death had no terrors for thy stodSast soul, — ' 
No sting from cherished and unpardoned sin : 
No power of evil there, with dark control. 
Ruled all within. 



IV 

For God had made thine heart His blest abode, 
His temple of bright hopes and pure desires ; 
And kindled on its shrine a flame that glowed 
With quenchless fires ! 

And from thy meek Redeemer's wounded side 
The fountain sprung that washed thy sins away. 
That guiltless thou should'st stand, and justified. 
On the great day ! 

And thou didst ever take the lowest place, — 
llie mind that was in Christ shone forth in thee, — 
That sweet, retiring, and unconscious grace, 
Humility. 

Yet from that lowly heart, deep-rooted there. 
High principles and generous deeds sprung forth : 
The plain strong sense of right, the judgment clear. 
Of priceless worth. 

Thine only standard God's imerring Word ; 
Divinely taught its vital truths to see ; 
Thine only pattern that incarnate Lord 
Who died for thee ! 

And thou didst walk in wisdom's pleasant ways. 
Thy feet with holiest peace divinely shod ; 
Unmoved alikfe by human blame or praise, — 
True to thy God ! 
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Thy smiles, thy gentle smiles, we still recall, — 
For thou wert gentle as the gentle dove, — 
Shedding their lovely influence on all 
Who shared thy love. 

We saw them still, when we could only weep. 
Spreading a lustre round thy dying bed ; 
Their lingering sweetness, in that breathleai sleep. 
Was o'er thee shed. 

But thou art gone, — ^from every care removed, — 
Thy blest exchange, ah ! why should we deplore ? 
Or weep, with selfish tears, that one so loved 
Should weep no more ? 

For why associate now with grief or woe 
Thy saintly brightness, and thy glorious rest ; 
Linking thy life in heaven, with earth below, 
Since thou art blest ? 

A little while &rewell ! we soon shall have 
Glad meetings — ^yet a little while delayed. 
Farewell ! We hang this garland on the grave 
Where thou art laid. 
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** Some ssdd, ' John, print it' ; others said, ' Not so' ; 
Some said, ' It might do good* ; others said, ' No.' " 

John Bunt an. 

Two reasons have led to the publication of this 
voliune^ both of which laid upon me a pleasant 
constraint. It was intimated^ at the conclusion 
of a former volume^ Thankfulness, that its recep- 
tion would probably determine the question^ 
whether a sequel to it should appear. Many 
letters have come to me from unknown writers, 
— ^more than one even from America, — and I 
could not choose but comply with requests which 
they contained, that the partly-promised volume 
should be published. I candidly state, that the 
requests of my unknown friends were in accord- 
ance with my own wishes. 

The second reason, above referred to, was, 
that, some years ago, a letter was put into my 
hand, by a most valued Mend, from a clergyman 
quite\mknown to me, an eitract from which 
I here give : — '^ I am not at all sure that the 
subject of this note is worth attention, for the 
thoughts, oftentimes doleful, of a poor old coun- 
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try parson, driven into an obscure corner of the 
universe, and shut up there, are politically and 
ecclesiastically little or nothing worth ; but it 
has occurred to me, in the cogitations which 
our present circumstances have well-nigh forced 
upon me, that a book, not long or expensive, 
written in a lively style of genuine piety and 
scriptural soundness, on the following subject, 
might be very useful; and being myself quite 
unable to write such a book, a question arose, 
in my mind, whether the Rev. C. B. Tayler, of 
Chester, might not treat such a point in a popu- 
lar, sound, and useful manner. The title might 
be of this sort : ^ Ideal of a Christian Church, 
drawn from Scripture, and from that which has 
been most conformed to the spirit of Scripture,, 
both in the best and worst times.' 

'^I think that a simple sketch of a pious, 
humble, spiritual Episcopate, Parochial Minis- 
try, Lay Associations, &c., &c., might be very 
pleasing and profitable. George Herbert might 
l^e referred to, with great advantage, in many 
cases, the lives of some bishops, such as Leigh- 
ton, or clergymen, also of some laymen. Per- 
haps a peep into some records connected with 
the Episcopal Church in America, might be of 



service." 



The reader of the volume, now published. 



IX 



will see^ that I have by no means followed out 
the wishes of the excellent clergyman whose 
letter I have dted^ but that letter was the 
chief inducement which led me to apply myself 
to the work which now appears. The writer of 
the letter has since entered into his rest. I 
saw the notice of his death in the pubUc papers^ 
when I was about to write to him ; but though 
I have only taken a hint from his suggestions^ 
it has been a pleasing thought to me^ that I 
should be endeavouring^ in some imperfect 
sense^ to fulfil his wishes. 

The volume^ though it be considered as a 
work of fiction^ is not so^ either as to persons 
or circumstances ; no portion of it is personal, 
no locality could be pointed out, but almost 
every part is drawn from observation. The 
picture of a landscape-painter may represent to 
the eye of the spectator an ideal scene; but the 
whole has probably been produced from the 
pages of his sketch-book. A group of trees, an 
aerial mountain, a peculiar sunset, a road-side 
bank, &c., actually sketched on the spot, may 
present in their combination a landscape which 
no one could remember to have seen ; but each 
part of the composition is true to nature, and 
has, as a fragment, an actual existence. Such, I 
may assure my reader, are the written pictures 
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which I am accustomed to set before him ; and 
notwithstanding the objections which are made 
by some persons to what are termed works of fic- 
tion, I am not at all convinced that I should be 
doing what is right, if to please such objectors, 
I were to lay aside my pen, and publish no 
more. I had at one time made up my mind to 
do so, under what, I am now convinced, was a 
mistaken impression. I have not only been 
recommended by men of the highest Christian 
character to go on writing, but I have also 
received so many accounts of the good eflfect 
which, by God^s blessing, has been actually 
produced by my books— their having indeed, in 
many instances, been blessed of Him, to the 
actual conversion of the reader — that I am now 
determined, while the opportunity is still pro- 
longed to me, to continue to write. That 
which was at one time almost an undefined 
hope of doing good, has now assumed the defi- 
nite form of a solemn duty ; and I am more 
and more convinced, that while there are some 
minds so constituted, that they would receive 
nothing which does not come before them in 
the didactic shape of a sermon or an essay, 
there are a tenfold number who will only re- 
ceive instruction in the form by which I have 
endeavoured to convey it. My chief care must 
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be, as I trust it has long been, to be true to 
God, and to represent, and recommend, no- 
thing which is not in strict accordance with 
His divine word; and my wish is, that while I 
would if possible be true to nature in my deli- 
neations of character, not to amuse, by merely 
shewing society, in a nominally Christian coun- 
try, as it is; but to edify, by representing 
Christian society as it ought to be. 

I fiiUy respond to the quaint verses prefixed 
as an apology, by John Bunyan, to his glorious 
allegory. The Pilgrim^ 8 Progress; many of them 
might be brought forward in answer to those 
who denounce all but didactic works on reli- 
gious subjects. I give but these few lines : — 

" May I not write in such a style as this, 
In such a method too, and yet not miss 
My end, thy good ? Why may it not be done ? 
Dark clouds bring waters, when the bright bring none. 
Yea, dark or bright, if they their silver drops 
Cause to descend, the earth by yielding crops 
Gives praise to both, and carpeth not at either. 
But treasures up the fruit they yield together." 



" Let me add one word more. man of God, 
Art thou offended ? Dost thou wish I had 
Put forth my matter in another dress ? 
Or, that I had in things been more express ? 
I find not that I am denyed the use 
Of this my method, so I no abuse 
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Put on the words, things, readers, or be rude 

In handling figure or similitude 

In application ; but all that I may 

Seek the advance of truth, this or that way. 

Denyed, did I say ? Nay, I have leave 

(Examples, too, and that from them who have 

Gk>d better pleased by their words and ways 

Than many a man why liveth now-a-days) 

Thus to express my mind, thus to declare 

Things unto thee that excellentest are. 

I find that Holy Writ, in many places. 

Hath semblance with this method, where the cases 

Do call for one thing to set forth another. 

Use it I may, then, and yet nothing smother. 

'Truth's golden beams— nay, by this method — may 

Make it cast forth its beams as bright as day.' " 




EARNESTNESS. 



*'Feed the flock of God which is among you, taking the over- 
sight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly ; not for 
filthy lucre, but of a ready mind."-— 1 Peter v, 2. 




CHAPTER I. 

ND so we must leave Springhurst !" — 
There had been a long and thought- 
ful pause before these words were 
spoken ; and a deep sigh had been their pre- 
lude from the lips of her that breathed them. 

It was a bright morning in April, the first real 
Spring morning ; a soft shower was just over, and 
the grass, and the flowers, and the bursting leaves, 
were all glittering in the warm, golden sunshine; 
the gentle breeze was laden with balmy fragrance, 
the hedge-row banks were blue with violets, the air 
was ringing with the songs of joyous birds, and all 
nature seemed to be keeping holiday. 
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The pastor's wife was sitting at the open window, 
enjoying the early calm of the morning: her bihle 
was in her hand, but some train of thought which 
had been at first suggested by the portion of sacred 
writ that she was reading, had drawn her mind to 
the subject which was then of almost absorbing in- 
terest to her husband and to herself. Her simple 
tastes and her happy home, had led her to sigh over 
a change which the world is apt to regard as a great 
advantage, and a high distinction. Neither she nor 
her husband had ever been ambitious of worldly ad- 
vancement. They were indifferent to rank and wealth, 
contented with the unnoticed sphere in which the 
Disposer of all human events had placed them, and 
meekly and diligently striving to fulfil its duties, not 
with eye service, but in singleness of heart. But a 
call had come, which was not to be lightly regarded ; 
and Mr. Temple felt that his decision must not be 
lightly made. Serious thought he had given to the 
subject, and frequent conference he had held with his 
beloved vnfe ; regarding her, with justice, not only as 
the most fiEiithful, but perhaps the wisest friend he 
had on earth. But he had also felt that on such a 
question, higher counsel and directions were needed 
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than any human adviser could give. He had passed 
many hours in secret prayer to Him who is the 
Father of lights, and the Fountain of wisdom : and 
he had sought for the guidance of a Divine influence, 
add for the healthful and sanctified exercise of those 
powers of reflection and judgment with which God 
had endued him. Those common and earthly induce- 
ments which usually carry weight with most men, had 
not for a moment heen entertained hy him; and 
there is no contradiction in asserting that one chief 
reason why.he was suited for the high ofl&ce of an 
overseer' in the Church, was, that he had neither 
sought nor desired it. 

A letter "vehich he had received from his hrother, 
containing the offer of the Bishoprick of Z^, had 
arrived some days before. "You will remember", 
wrote his brother, " the conversation that passed be- 
tween us in your study, when 1 was last with you ; and 
before I enter further upon the subject of this letter, 
let me assure you, that I have been true to the promise 
which you then exacted. I have made no use of 

the influence which I possess with Lord H , to 

seek preferment for you. You may indeed say, my 
dear Allan — ^I speak with reverence I that the thing is 
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of God. I wish I could speak of such suhjects with 
the same heartfelt conyictiond as yourself. I now re- 
late, however, a mere matter of feust. When engaged 
this morning in a confidential interview with my 
noble friend, on a question of much importance, he 
said to me rather abruptly, after our consultation was 
ended, ' I must detain you a few minutes, to tell you 
that this morning's post has brought me the tidings of 
the sudden death of the old Bishop of Z — . I have 
seen his Majesty on the subject, and he has gra- 
ciously acceded to my suggestion, that the vacant 
See should be offered to your brother.' Before I 
quitted the room, his lordship dropped a hint, which, 
if I know anything of your conscientious feelings, 
my dear Allan, will go far towards influencing your 
decision ; for you are a strange unaccountable being 
on some points, and I fear the mere elevation of the 
office would offer but little temptation to you. I do 
wish you had a little more of what you would call 
worldly ambition, but which I deem to be a very 
natural and proper desire of seeking a more extended 
sphere of doing good. The hint to which I allude, 

which was dropped by Lord H , was this : that if 

you should decline the offered distinction, the bishop. 
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rick will be offered to the notorious Dr. S— — , whose 
easy conscience, as you are well aware, enables him 
to hold and to publish Socinian opinions, and yet to 
continue in the established Church. 

" I must do both you and Lord H the justice 
to add, that it is not altogether owing to my interest 
that you owe this offer. Lord H— was much taken 
with you and with Lucy, when you met him the au- 
tumn before last at my house at Twickenham. He 
has frequently spoken of you both to me, in terms of 
high approval ; your sermon he pronounced admir- 
able, and I think he was right in doing so. He 
professes to be somewhat of a theologian, though 
you will wonder, as I do, how he is able to reconcile 
your views of religious doctrine with those of the 

socinian Doctor S . But Lord H— was a 

Mend of the late queen Caroline, the admirer and 
patron, you are aware, of the celebrated Dr. Clarke. 

** Do not delay your reply beyond a day or two. 
Love to dear Lucy, and my pet Gertrude. 

" I open my letter to tell you, that by the mail just 
come in from Madras, I see the arrival of the Down- 
ton Castle ; h^r passengers all in good health. The 
list is given, and among them I see the name of the 
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Rev. Ferdinand Harington. I wish he were here to 
take your place at Springhurst ; but I think I can 
promise you that a man of your own mind shall suc- 
ceed you. Your's affectionately, 

Dereham." 

The eldest brother of Mr. Temple had been raised 
to the peerage some years previous to the date of the 
above letter. He was at this time a leading member 
of the cabinet, and the confidential friend of the 
premier, having come into office as one of the minis- 
try under Lord H . 

The decision had been made, and the reply for- 
warded through Lord Dereham, by which Mr. 
Temple had accepted the bishoprick. It was a step 
taken upon thorough conviction ; but it was not taken 
without sorrow and heaviness of heart. ** Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped me," said the country pastor 
to himself, " and I cannot and will not doubt that I 
shall find Him a very present help in every season 
of necessity ; but I must prepare for the encounter 
of trials and temptations of which I have hitherto 
formed but a fiEdnt conception." 

But while these thoughts and questionings rose 
within him, that well known assurance, which has 
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given confidence to so manj ol Ood*s faithful ser- 
vants, presented itself with especial force to his 
mind ; " Certainlj I will be with thee". 

From Ifae day that his decision was made, every 
o^^eet at Springhurst was viewed under a new 
aspect. It seemed to him as if the invisible links 
that had bound him to his beloved parish and to his 
affectionate flock, were severed. The time had not 
come to mention to any of them the separation that 
was to take place ; but the sadness of his look, and 
the mournful voice and abstracted manner of their 
lately cheerful pastor, were noticed by many. His 
wife shared in all his feelings. Her judgment had 
agreed with his, and with him she sorrowed in heart 
at the prospect of leaving the place, and the people 
among whom she had hoped to live and die. The 
suddenness of the call had in a manner disconcerted 
them. They had had no desire or thought of leaving 
Springhurst; and after the decision was made — 
though they did not waver, or think of reversing 
it — they had many a sad foreboding that they were 
about to exchange a life of calm and useful happiness 
for one of perplexity and trial. The worldly and the 
ambitious could not have understood their feelings. 
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and would not have given credit to them. But there 
is that in the religion of the earnest and devoted 
followers of Him whose kingdom is not of this world, 
which the worldly and ambitious cannot understand 
or appreciate. "The way of life is above to the 
wise** ; their course is in a higher parallel than that 
of the children of this world. The divine di- 
rections which they had hitberto endeavoured to 
follow'*, " This is the way, walk ye in it**, seemed to 
point out to them the path which they were called to 
pursue, and they followed it. 

Not many weeks had passed away, when the ring- 
ing of the bells of the old city of Z , announced 

to the inhabitants that their new bishop had arrived. 
He heard them, while humbled in heart he was 
meekly kneeling on his knees, the door shut and 
locked, in the retirement of the library of his new 
residence. He was praying for the wisdom of the 
serpent, and the harmlessness of the dove ; and that 
He, from whom all holy desires, all good counsels, 
and all just works do proceed, would make His 
divine strength perfect id. the human weakness of 
His creature. He sought to realize before God, the 
tremendous responsibility of his office ; and he prayed 
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for that largeness of heart, and that power of faith, 
which, might enable him to take God at His word, 
that He will supply aU our need, according to His 
riches in glory by Christ Jesus. 

As he rose from his knees, and his eye glanced 
round on the antique character of the apartment, the 
ancient volumes, many of which had stood for hun- 
dreds of years upon their oaken shelves, and the 
quaint but expressive portrait of one who had been 
perhaps the most humble and holy of his predeces- 
sors in the bishoprick, — the thought passed across 
his mind, and filled him with solemn reflections, how 
many a one had successively entered that Ubraiy as 
he had but just done, and stood perhaps where he 
was then standmg, thinkmg as he then thought, 
filled with the same self-distrust, and looking to God 
as he was then looking to Him, through the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, for wisdom and 
for strength. They had all passed away, and the 
place which had known them knew them now no 
more. They were gone to their great account, and 
he was now put in trust with their office. A few 
short years, at the farthest, would pass away, and 
another would stand where he then stood : his work 
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would also be done, and he would be also gone to 
render up bis account ! That was indeed a solemn 
season to him ; and in future years he often looked 
back and thanked God for the deep and awful sense 
He had then given him of the weighty charge which 
was then laid upon him ; and for the deep spirit of 
earnestness which He had also graciously given to 
him, in answer to his fervent prayer. 

His eyes sought for that which is jte <inef orna- 
ment of a Christian pastcff^ «(fcady, even as it ought 
to be the duel ddight of his heart. It lay upon a 
low desk of dark oak, as old, it might be, as the sacred 
volume itself. It was braced and clasped with plates 
of graven brass, and fastened to the desk by a chain 
of the same metal. With an eager hand he turned 
over the inspired pages, and sought for many a well- 
known passage. He bent with earnest gaze over 
the prayer of Solomon, 1 Kings, iii, 7, — and his 
mind caught up from the sacred text those express 
fiions which seemed to suit themselves to his own 
peculiar position : " I am but a little child — I know 
not how to go out or come in" — " Give thy servant 
an understanding heart, that I may discern between 
good and bad." And then he turned to the 8nd 
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cbapter of Proverbs, the 3rd verse : " If thou criest 
after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for under- 
standing : if thou seekest her as silver, and searchest 
for her as for hid treasures : then shalt thou under- 
stand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge 
of God. For the Lord giveth wisdom : out of His 
mouth Cometh knowledge and understanding. He 
layeth up sound wisdom, for the righteous: he is 
a buckler to them that walk uprightly. He 
keepeth the paths of judgment, and preserveth the 
way of His saints. Then shalt thou understand 
righteousness, and judgment, and equity ; yea, every 
good path." And still he turned over the Imbrbb, 
and stopped to read, and to think, while his inward 
spirit was alternately raised, or depressed, or 
softened by the inspired words. But his thoughts 
and feelings took gradually an upward direction — 
the direction of prayer, and kneeUng before that 
inspired volume, his hands clasped, his eyes raised 
towards heaven, he poured out his whole heart in 
earnest supplication; and he continued in prayer, 
unconscious of time, till the gentle voice of his wife 
at the door, recalled his spirit from its high and 
reverent communion with his heavenly Father. 
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He rose up and opened the door, but only to admit 
his fedthful partner, and to close it, as he had done 
before ; and then again he knelt down, and she 
knelt beside him, as he commended her and himself 
to the Lord God, and sought again for grace to 
strengthen their hearts, and to direct and uphold 
them in their appointed path. He prayed that they 
might be like-minded, that all lightness of mind might 
be taken away from them ; that all high thoughts and 
imaginations might be brought down; that they 
might not, on either side, be a hindrance the one to 
the other, in their future course, but that they might 
be humble in heart, watchful and diligent in spirit, 
single in eye, instant in prayer, constant in praise 
and thanksgiving, earnest in everything they under- 
took, fiEdthfiil unto death, bringing eveiy thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ ; prepared 
at any moment, however short or sudden their sum- 
mons might be, to render up their account unto the 
Lord their God. 

" There is one," said the bishop, as his wife stood 
beside him, gazing upon the portrait which hung 
over the mantel-piece of the library, — that to which 
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we have already aUaded, — '* There is one, whose 
portrait is well placed here, as a remembrancer to 
his successors. I shall love to look upon that grave, 
mild countenance, and to recall his earnestness of 
spirit I shall love to think of him as when he v^as 
present here — ^the living, thinking occupant of this 
chamber, bringing all the energies of his powerful 
mind, in the severe exercise of thought, to the 
patient study of some abstruse and difficult question, 
tQl he had mastered and simplified it for himself, 
and was thus enabled to present the precious truth, for 
^h he had searched, divested of every extnmeous 
and unnecessary encumbrance, and in all its lucid and 
majestic loveliness, to others. And I shall love still 
more to think of him as the humble searcher into the 
pure depths of this one Book, the message and 
written word of the living God to His guilty and help- 
less creatures ; and, as praying, deeply conscious of 
his own personal guilt and helplessness, for more 
light and more love, and more of that calm and holy 
self-possession so needed by him who is placed as the 
overseer among his brethren in the Lord's vineyard. 
Ah, Lucy," he continued, "if these venerable walls 
could speak, what feusts of intense interest might 
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they not re-echo of what has passed in the seclusion 
of this apartment! how they might testify of the 
hearths outpourings, or of its strong wrestlings in 
prayer, or of its silent contemplations, its seasons 
of deep depression after close self-examination, or of 
its joyful thankfulness when the man was led to look 
out of himself, and unto Jesus, and to rest with a 
perfect and confiding trust upon Him who has 
taught us to glory even in our infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon us !" 

"There were others," said Lucy, "besides that 
eminently godly man, whose portrait now looks 
down upon us — who have also shone as lights in 
the world : aud who, if I am not mistaken, have 
preceded you in the responsible charge of this 
diocese ; others, whose saintly lives and heaven- 
taught wisdom we have often dwelt upon together; 
a few of that cloud of witnesses whom you may well 
regard as remembrancers to you, my husband, when 
your spirit Mis, when your feith wavers, and when 
your inward temptations are strong ; when, indeed, 
you experience those fears within, and those fight- 
ings without, to which one, who has been called of 
God to the office that you occupy, is peculiarly 
exposed." 
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" Yes, and there is one, my own true yoke- 
fellow," he said, gazing with tender and approving 
affection upon her ; '* one tried and faithful friend 
ever at my side, who continually reminds me of 
those honourable women of whom mention is so 
frequently made in the epistles of Paul ; one whom 
I may speak of as he spake of Phoebe and Priscilla, 
and ' the beloved Persis', even as ' a servant of the 
church', and as ' labouring much in the Lord\ The 
bishop's wife has her appointed place, as well as her 
husband; and while I thank God that He has given 
me a godly wife, I heartily pray that He may give 
you grace to labour vdth me in this arduous calling. 
Arduous indeed," he added, mth a saddened and 
almost depressed expression of countenance, '* for 
let me own to you what I have never spoken before, 
— ^that in my secret heart I sometimes fear that I 
have done vnrong in attempting to undertake such an 
awful charge, and that I shrink from it with what 
you might, perhaps, deem a cowardly spirit." 

"You are right, and yet you are vnrong, my 
husband," she replied : " you cannot distrust your- 
self too much; but, at the same time, it is not 
possible to place too entire a trust in Him who, 
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having called you to the work, will certainly qualjify 
you for it. You must not yield to fear ; you must 
exercise £uth; you must not shrink, but be strong 
in the Lord, and the power of His might ; ' fedthfiil 
is He who hath called you' ; and as He implanted 
it in your heart, when the call came unsolicited 
and unsought, to accept the office of a bishop, O, 
never forget those words of inspired and inspiriting 
comfort to the man whose eye is single, and whose 
aim is the glory of God : ' This is a true saying : if 
a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a 
good work'." 
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CHAPTER II. 




ApproTedofGod,aiTorkii»n (hat nerdeth not W be Mh«ned, 
rightly ditiding ihe Word of truth, —a Tim. u, 1 S. 



^ N£ spirit seemed to direct and infiu- 
ence the bishop, from the time that 
he entered upon the duties of bis 
chai^. He bad studied, and he 
endesToured to cany out the divine instnictioas ex- 
pressed in, those remarkable vords of the wise man : 
" Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are tlie 
issues of life. Put away from ^e a froward mouth, 
and perverse lips put &r from thee. Let thine eyes 
look i^ht on, and let thine eye-lids look Straight 
before thee. Fonder the path of thy feet, and let 
all thy ways be established. Turn not to the right 
hand nor to the left".' His course was straight 
forward, and his spirit earnest in pressing forward 
> Proverbs iv. 23. 
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in that course. There was a godly simplicity about 
his words and actions, which might seem, at first 
sight, to betray an unguarded character: but a closer 
observation shewed as plainly to all who were brought 
into contact with him, that it was the simplicity of 
wisdom ; and that he was one of those noble-minded 
men, who baring considered the way that lay before 
him, and grasped the difficulties of his course, 
had made up his mind to meet them, not only 
with an undaunted spirit, but with a cheerful and 
confiding temper. He knew where his strength 
was to be found ; and his secret walk was that 
walk of faith, which enables a man to come out of 
self, and to look off from self, and to look up sted- 
fastly unto Him who is the Author and Finisher of 
our faith. Often would he recall the prayer which 
had been oflfered up at his consecration, and in which 
he had joined with his whole heart : ** Almighty 
God, giver of all good things, who by Thy Holy Spi- 
rit hast appointed divers orders of ministers in Thy 
Church, mercifully behold this Thy servant, now 
called to the work and ministry, of a bishop ; and 
replenish him so with the truths of Thy doctrine, 
and adorn him with innocency of life, that both by 
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word and deed he may fialthfullj serve Thee in this 
office, to the glory of Thy name, and the edifying 
and well-governing of Thy Church, through the 
merits of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, world with- 
out end. Amen." Deep and fervent had been the 
tone with which he had pronounced that Amen ; and 
his constant endeavour was to echo and repeat that 
Amen — ^not with his lips, but in his life. The 
&ult of his character, while the minister of a coun- 
try parish, had been, that his graces wore somewhat 
of a negative aspect, and perhaps in the quiet 
routine of his secluded sphere, there had been but 
little to draw them forth ; but from the time that 
he entered upon the office of a bishop, they came 
out in positive and active energy. He was evi- 
dently one to whom God had given the spirit of 
power, as well of love and soberness. 

The bishop soon discovered that he had come to a 
place where the general character of those with 
whom he was to be associated was formality and 
worldliness. The state of our Church at that period 
in England is now well known. A spirit of slumber 
had fallen upon most of her members, both among 
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her ministers and her laity. The pride and enmity 
of the natural heart had been stirred up to its 
depths, by the bold and godly zeal of two distin- 
guished men, who had been driven from the pale of 
the Established Church, George Whitfield and John 
Wesley. They had been forced into a course, which 
many wise and good men of more timid minds re- 
garded not only with alarm, but with strong disap- 
probation ; but which God, in His infinite wisdom, 
overruled for His own glory, causing it to issue in 
a most remarkable revival of vital religion in this 
country. Everything that savoured of spiritual life 
and godliness was looked upon, however, by many 
with distrust and dislike, and stigmatized as fanati- 
cism. Such was especially the case with the upper 
class of the clergy and laity in the old cathedral city 

ofZ . 

The Bishop of Z felt that he had a difficult 

course to steer, and that skilful and delicate manage- 
ment was needed. Though he knew that boldness 
and decision were requisite in one who occupied the 
place of a leader in the Church militant, he re- 
membered also that he was called upon to be, gentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness 
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instrocting those who opposed themselves. Bat he 
had full directions always at hand in the Holy 
Scriptures, and a pattern of mimsterial faithfulness 
and wisdom in the great Apostle. Much as he 
admired and enjoyed the writings of those distin- 
guished men, hy whose works his lihrary was 
enriched, and much as he loved to dwell upon the 
records which they had left of their thoughts, and 
which they or others had given of their personal his- 
tories; stOl, while he felt and confessed, in unaffected 
humility, his own inferiority to them, he was ever 
on his guard, lest he should be insensibly drawn 
away from that only standard of truth which the 
Lord God has given to man. He was well aware 
of the tendency of the natural mind, even in the 
most advanced believers, to dilute or to deteriorate 
in some degree, the pure, strong doctrine of the 
Word of God ; and he felt there was that in his own 
heart, which inclined him to assimilate with that 
which is of man, rather than with that which is 
of God : therefore, with a holy jealousy, he was ever 
on the watch to keep close to the source of Divine 
light, and instant in prayer, that his eyes might be 
opened to perceive the dimness which gathers over 
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the spiritual atmosphere, the moment we depart 
from that light, and which increases more and moi«, 
the farther we depart from it. 

'" What has happened ?" said Mrs. Temple to her 
hushand. He had joined her in her own sitting- 
room. She was writing at the time he entered. 
She raised her head, and looked at him with a smile, 
and laid down her pen as she spoke. "You are 
writing for the post, I know," he said, " and a letter 
of invitation, which must go to-day ; for there will 
be no foreign mail, after to-morrow, for the next 
fortnight. Our beloved pastor Haller will wonder 
at our silence, and fear that something has happened 
to one or the other of us, if he does not hear in a 
few days. He was to arrive at Hanover, I think 
you told me, on Monday next." " My letter is 
almost concluded," she replied; " and you will find 
siveeter discourse in the volume which I have left 
open on my work-table, than with me. I am 
charmed with those beautiful hymns of Madame 
Guyon*s; there is too much mysticism about some of 
them ; but the thoughts are exquisite, and there is 
a grace and tenderness about the style, which is 
really fascinating. But you will tell me I talk in- 
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Stead of writing ; and reallj, dear Allan, I have seen 
80 little of you for the laat £ew days, that it is quite 
natural for me to do to." 

Her letter iras soon finished ; but once or twice 
ere she finished writing, she raised her eyes towards 
her husband's countenance, and when she had sealed 
and directed the letter, she sat for some minutes 
gazing upon him. His eyes were bent towards the 
volume, but he had not turned orer a single leaf ; 
he was deep in some reverie of mournful thoughts ; 
and when he awoke from it, and met her eyes, he 
sighed so deeply, that she again asked : *^ What has 
happened ? there is some weight upon your spirits, 
my dear husband. Do tell me what has caused it." 

" I have no secrets from you, my Lucy," he said. 
" I know that I may almost think aloud when alone 
with you ; and I came to you, as I have often done, 
that we 'might take what is to me always sweet 
counsel together, and, in doing so, cast off the 
weight of which you speak ; for you ar^ right, I am 
depressed in spirit, mad how could I be otherwise ? 
I have been receiving visits during the last few days 
from the clergy of this place and neighbourhood ; 
and, — ^I may be mistaken; I hope I am — we must 
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not think too much of first impressions-— and yet, 
how often is the first impression the right one. 
The dean has been with me, and several of the pre- 
bends and others, beneficed clergymen and curates. 
But— must I own it? — I fear there is not one of 
those whom I have yet seen, in whom I can discover 
a spirit of earnestness with regard to Uie things of 
God. Every observation that I made was checked, 
or the one subject which I attempted to introduce 
turned aside. Some are men of superior intellect ; 
some highly educated ; some refined and elegant in 
m«nner, gentle, pleasing, courteous ; others*-a few, 
«— anything but refined, or even gentlemanly: but 
the impression left upon my mind by all is, that 
they are not men of God. But no, I must not 
judge them ; I may be, I must be, mistaken. I 
would rather suspend my opinion; and yet, I can- 
not describe to you the heaviness of heart which this 
first meeting with my clergy has left" 

There was a pause, for his wife did not speak; 
she in her turn was deep in thought, and depressed, 
as she listened to the account he gave. 

In a more cheerful tone, he continued : *' * Charity 
believeth all things, hopeth all things.' Is it not so. 
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Lucy ? Shall not such be the present conclusion to 
which we ought to come ?" 

"There is still another conclusion to which you 
must come, my husband/* she replied gravely ; and 
then a lovely smile lit up her whole countenance. 
" Should these first impressions prove correct, they 
must bring you often to Him, in whose Word we find 
it written, ' Is any among you afflicted? let him pray.' 
While we can go to Him with our heaviest griefs, 
Allan — ^while we can lay the burden that oppresses 
us at ^e foot of His cross — ^while we can pour out 
our whole heart in prayer and supplication to Him, 
we may well say, faith also believeth all things, 
hopeth all things. We may safely trust our cause 
with Him. He loves to see His weak, desponding 
creatures place an entire confidence in Him. He 
hears and answers prayer, especially the prayer of 
&ith." 

" He does, indeed, my Lucy ! How often have 
we found it so I How truly may we say, from our 
own happy experience of His tender kindness, ' This 
is the confidence that we have in Him, that if we 
ask anything according to His will, He heareth us ; 
and if we know that He hear us, we know that we 
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have the petitions that we desired of Him.* But» 
come, let us go out. Where is Gertrude ? I pro- 
mised the dear child a drive this- afternoon. Will 
you order the coach? I wish to take you both to a 
lovely village, which is beyond a walk. There is a 
good old clergyman at Delford, who was my f)ather*8 
friend in former days. I have received a letter 
from him, which he began some days ago, but was 
too imwell to finish till last night One of his 
neighbours, an amiable young man, brought it to 
me. He is better, and well enough to receive vts^ 
but, as he writes, too feeble to leave home at pre- 
sent. There, I will leave his letter with you; and 
in half an hour I fihall be ready to accompany you. 
I bad almost forgotten that letter, and the refresh- 
ment which it brought to my mind when I read it." 
The village of Delford lies among the hills, to the 

west of Z , and a pleasant drive of eight milee 

brought the party to the abode of the good old pastor. 
Mr. Ashton had been for fifty years the incumbent 
of the small living of Delford ; not an uncommon 
instance of a man of superior attainments and sin- 
gular piety passing the greater portion of his life 
unnoticed, and almost neglected, by those who, ff 
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they knew the real interest of their Church, and if 
they were themselves filled with a well-directed zeal 
for the glory of God, and the extension of his king- . 
dom on earth, would seek out such characters, and 
invite them to occupy the more important and influ- 
ential spheres in the ministry. We are well aware 
that it has pleased God to order the present system 
of Church patronage, to work often for unexpected 
good ; and we know that there have been, and still are, 
many patrons of Church livings sincerely desirous 
to appoint none but men eminent for godliness to 
fill their benefices. But it is sad to think, that a 
large number seem to be swayed only by motives of 
self-interest or convenience ; and that parishes, filled 
with immortal and perishing souls, are frequently 
committed to the charge of those who bear more 
resemblance to the character of the hireling, tlrnn to 
that of the good shepherd. The possession of Church 
patronage involves an awful responsibility; and he 
who is mean, or careless enough, to trifle with it, 
incurs a tremendous risk. On the other hand, the 
clergyman who puts himself forward to seek Church 
patronage, and is urgent in his application for one 
living after another — a too common practice — is very 
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likely to be a most unfit person for the appointment. 
Mr. Ashton was not one of these. Though a man 
. of elegant manners, and superior attainments, he 
had been content to remain in the rural village, to 
which he had been appointed vicar a few years after 
his ordination. He had never been rich ; but, as he 
said, with a smile that spoke of the thankfulness 
within his heart, ^' We have always had enough, not 
only to meet the expenses of our modest establish- 
ment year after year, but to give with a cheerful 
heart to the necessities of others." 

" That must be the vicarage," said Gertrude, as a 
turn in the road brought them within sight of the 
lovely village, and they entered a broad avenue of 
stately elms which extended for at least a quarter of 
a mile. The spire of the village church appeared 
beyond, rising above a mass of dark evergreens, and 
backed by a range of lofty hills, which were covered 
in some places by clusters of spreading trees, and 
in others presented open spaces of greensward. 

** I see no house," said Mrs. Temple, " which I 
should take to be the vicarage : that to the right, on 
the margin of the river, is evidently the residence of 
the miller, whose mill is turned by the stream. Do 
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look, my dear Allan," she said, " what a picturesque 
v»ter-mill ! the quaint gables, and the dark wheel, 
wiih its sparkling waters and silvery foam, and the 
vivid green of the grass, contrasting so richly with 
the peculiar tint of those dark clustering alders, and 
with that group of grey and quivering aspens — ^what 
a study for one of your favourite Flemish painters !" 
" It reminds me," he replied* '' of that fine 
Hobbima which my brother brought from Flanders. 
But there, however, is the vicarage,-— presenting, 
just now, a lovelier study than any of my favourite 
Flemish pictures. That must be the good old 
clergyman himself, sitting under the shade of the 
chestnut trees; and that neatest of old ladies by 
his side, in her black silk gown and white muslin 
apron, must be his wife ; what a lovely sight 
the group of little girls assembled before him I he 
is giving them some lesson from the large Bible 
which is open on his lap, teaching them from God*s 
own Word, how to go forward in their course 
through this world, from whence he, as an aged 
pilgrim, will perhaps take his departure before they 
are grown to womanhood." 

As they entered the garden-gate of the vicarage, 
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and advanced towards the house, the old clergyman 
rose up to meet them, and a youth, — ^whom they had 
not noticed before, but who had been leaning against 
one of the old chestnut trees, and listening as atten- 
tively as the little children to the instruction of the 
venerable pastor,— came forward to offer his arm to 
his grandfather. The old clergyman had risen vpith 
difficulty, and was assisted as he walked, by his 
wife on one side, and by his grandson on the other. 
He raised his hat from his brow when he recognized 
the bishop, who returned his greeting with a look 
^d manner of even deeper respect. 

" This is very kind, my lord," he said, ** and very 
gratifying to me ; for I wished to see you, not only 
for your own sake, but for that of your worthy father. 
I should have known you by your likeness to him, 
though he was a younger man when we last parted, 
than you are now. You find me almost worn out," 
he continued, when they had reached the house, and 
were seated in the low but pleasant parlour of the 
vicarage, which, from its books and furniture of 
various descriptions, seemed to serve alike for the 
study of the good old pastor, and for the sitting-room 
of his mfe. *' But I am wonderfully better and 
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Stronger to-day, and the air is so deliciouslj mild, 
and the lawn so dry, that I hegged my kind nurse** 
— turning his ejes affectionately towards his wife as 
he spoke ^^' to let me pass an hour in the open air, 
that I might endeavour to ohey once more that com- 
mand of the good Shepherd, ' Feed my lambs!' " 

" You will doubtless tell me," replied the bishop, 
*« that you find the catechizing both of children and 
of their elders the best means of preparing them for 
the instruction of the pulpit. I think I have heard 
that you have often recommended the practice." 

** I have pursued it with great advantage," he 
replied, ** for the last thirty years or more ; and, so 
fiar as human efforts can avail, I speak from my own 
experience in saying, that I deem the practice almost 
indispensable — if we would look for fruit from our 
preaching. You are probably as well aware as my- 
self, of the almost incredible ignorance of many of 
our hearers, with regard to the common rudiments 
of scriptural truth ; no one who has not ques- 
tioned and catechized them, would be able to 
form a conception of it. I honour preaching, as 
the great, the chief ordinance of our Blessed Lord, 
for the rescuing of lost souls, and winning them to 
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Him ; and I hold the oflGice of the preacher to be 
the highest under heaven, that is, if he make Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified, what the Scriptures of 
God have made Him, the sun of his whole system, 
irradiating every separate part, and illuminating the 
whole. Without this, the finest oration of the most 
gifted preacher, is but the darkened exercise of a 
darkened mind. I honour preaching; but I was 
taught by experience, after I had served many years 
in the ministry, that if I would look to be a suc- 
cessful preacher in the pulpit, I must become first a 
pains-taking teacher out of it; I must inform my- 
self personally of the ignorance of my hearers, and, 
by the plainest and most feuniliar teaching and ques- 
tioning, endeavour to make them acquainted with 
the sublime truths of the Gospel; and thus, my 
lord, I set to work to collect here and there a little 
class of grown-up persons, or of children — ^tiie sheep 
and lambs of my flock ; and I prayed f«r patience, and 
for wisdom, and for Mth, whenever I applied myself 
to the task of striving to make them exercise their 
minds, in thinking upon, and understanding the 
meaning of what seemed to myself the plainest 
matters, subjects which no one could well fail to 
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tmddimtiund, bat which I soon found they neither 
understood, nor cared to understand. It was at fiisft 
hard work ; for it was a tedious tiial to an ardent 
and impatient spirit, as mine then was: it troubled 
and it wearied me to go over and oyer the some 
ground, onlj to find, after a long season of toilsome 
labour, that, as it seemed to me, litde or nothing 
was done ; but I was enabled to make it a work of 
Mth, and a labour of love, and a sulgect of prayer — 
pnyer as unceasing as the work; and He who, in 
His good providence, blesses the toil of the labourer 
in the common field, was graciously pleased to bless 
my spiritual husbandry. This I have been permitted 
to see ; my addresses from the pulpit soon began to 
tell upon my people as they had never done before, 
and though many have remained unchanged and 
unblessed under my preaching*-^ for we have but 
to do our work, and to leave the issue to our 
gracious God -^ still, I can bear my testimony, 
at the end of my long pilgrimage, to the deeply 
gratifying fact, that the more earnestly and diligently 
we labour, the more abundantly He seems to own and 
bless our labours.** 

The old man stopped, and though his glance 

D 
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caught the fixed look of earnest attention on the 
Bishop's expressive features, the colour glowed deeply 
on his own pale countenance. 

*< Pardon me, my lord," he said meekly, " I have 
been forgetting myself in thus talking upon a favour- 
ite topic ; old age, they say, is garrulous, and I have 
proved it to be so," 

*♦ You have only proved to me," replied the Bishop, 
— and his tone and manner expressed, even more 
plainly than his words, the deep respect and the 
fidmiring affection that he felt for the venerable 
pastor — ** how much more fitted I am to sit a learner 
at your feet, than to occupy the place of an overseer 
over you and your flock." 

♦* No," said the old man, with a sweet gravity, 
** we are both, my dear and honoured Bishop, where 
God has placed us. I believe that He has called 
you to the office of a bishop, and I, in my own more 
humble calling, am contented, nay, rejoicing, in my 
place ; for He has appointed it. You have, I trust, 
a bright path of usefulness open before you; and 
while you walk in close communion with Him, and 
wait in watchfulness and prayer upon Him, He will, 
I am assured, enrich you with every qualification 
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you may need. Mine is a still brighter path ; for 
the shining light is growing more and more unto the 
perfect day, and through His precious blood, and by 
His free and sovereign grace, I am about to enter 
into the unveiled glory of His presence. Yes," he 
murmured, almost in a whisper, as if addressing 
himself to the unseen Being, whose presence he was 
evidently realizing, " I have waited for Thy salvation." 

In the short pause which succeeded, sounds were 
heard, which caught the attention of the two speakers 
— the sounds of sweet voices singing without. 

•' It is a favourite hymn of my children's," said the 
old man; ** but," he added, after listen mg a little while, 
" there is another voice, of more power, and of 
greater sweetness than any there : what a charm- 
ing voice! It can be no other than your gentle 
daughter's, my lord." 

" She is with them, I have no doubt," replied the 
Bishop. ** She looked towards your little class with 
delight when we entered the garden. Dear child! 
she misses her school at Springhurst, and has not 

yet had time to begin another at Z . As we came 

into the house, she whispered to me that she should 
go and make acquaintance with your little girls. 
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She knows the hymn, and sang it often with her 
own school children. 

Come and sing ! oh^ let us sing ! 

Let us all our voices raise ! 
like the meny birds in spring. 

Singing songs of love and praise ! 

Let us sing t the angels sing. 

High above the cloudless ekj, 
Where they see their Heavenly King 

In His holy majesty. 

Let us sing ! the children sung. 

When to Zion Jesus rode ; 
And the stately temple rung 

With hosannas to their God. 

Let us sing ! rejoice, rejoice ! 

Jesus listens while we sing ! 
Jesus loves an infant's voice. 

And the praises children bring f 

Let us sing our hymns below ! 

Sing at mom, at noon, at even ; 
Till, through Jesus Christ, we go, 

Sweeter songs to sing in heaven. 

" Shall we join that happy little party?" said the 
Bishop ; '' but pardon me, dear sir, I had forgotten ; 
the exertion would be too mudi for you." 

** No, indeed," he replied ; " I feel that it would 
do me good.. I love the open air, and, with your 
lordship's arm, I am sure I may venture. This visit. 
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tliis kind visit, has done me good ; I shall feel the 
benefit of it when jou are gone, and hope that some- 
times it may be repeated. I have had a weight upon 
my spirits of late, owing to my want of Mth. But 
the trial is good for me. We talk of fedth, and think 
that we possess it, bat when the time comes in 
which it should be called into exercise, we find fear 
in the place where it should be." 

They came to the spot where the children were 
singing, with Gertrude in the midst of them, and 
waited in silence till the hymn was concluded. The 
children were dispersing, when Mrs. Temple and 
Mrs. Ashton appeared, coming forth from a walk 
OYeiarohed with honeysuckles and roses. 

" Tour dear lady gives me reason to hope," said 
Mrs. Ashton, as they joined them, addressing herself 
to the bishop, 'Hhat you will kindly accept the 
hospitality we would offer you, and take tea with us. 
The weather is so warm, that you will find the drive 
pleasanter in the cool of the evening than at this 
hour." The invitation was readily accepted. 

** You shall let me leave you, however, for half an 
hour," said the bishop to Mr. Ashton, who feared 
lest the excitement of their presence might prove 
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too fatigaing for the aged invalid ; ** I should like td 
see your church; and perhaps I may ask for your 
grandson as my guide." 

Mr. Ashton seemed to he pleased hy the proposal ; 
hut looking round, he said : " I know not where to 
find him. Herhert is not apt to he out of sight, for 
since my illness, he has seldom quitted my side. 
Poor hoy, I shall sadly miss him !" 

** He is near at hand," said Mrs. Ashton, •* I will 
send him to you instantly. He is no further off than 
the kitchen garden, where he went at my desire to 
gather a hasket of strawherries :" and the old lady 
hastened away to seek him. 

The hishop had heen struck hy the fine counte- 
nance of the young man, and hy the unaffected 
modesty of his demeanour; hut he was still more 
pleased when he came to converse with him during 
their short ahsence from the rest of the party^ 
There was an open and ingenuous expression, and, at 
the same time, a quiet and manly propriety ahout 
him — indications of a character that cannot well be 
mistaken. He had been brought up from his infancy 
by his grandfather, and he had been left, the only 
9on of a widowed mother, to his care. He was then 
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in deep mourning, for his mother had heen taken 
from them only a few months hefore. She had heen 
the delight of her parents and of her child. Her 
strength of mind and unvaried cheerfulness, had 
enahled her to exercise the happiest influence on all 
around her; and when she was taken from them» 
^ter the sudden illness of one short week, they felt 
that they had depended too much upon a human friend. 

'* We needed this lesson," the old man said to her 
weeping mother and her son ; '* and hereafter we 
shall know, and we shall own, the divine compassion 
of a dispensation, which now comes down so heavUy 
Upon us, that our hearts are almost crushed heneath 
it. She has heen, although we knew it not, an idol 
in this household; and the Lord has taken her to 
Himself, and, in the hlank and the silence of that 
void which she has left, we must listen to His voice. 
He whispers, 'Lean on me ; I must he all in all to 
those who love and follow me\" 

But though the good old clergyman was enahled 
to speak thus, and to point out to them and to him- 
self the wisdom and the mercy of his Heavenly 
Father's rod, he had almost sunk heneath the hlow, 
and his illness had commenced soon after her 
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funeral. Up to that period, though graduallj fedling, 
from the natural infirmity of advanced age, he had 
scarcely known a day's illness through his long life. 

The hishop and his young companion entered the 
church-yard; and, as they walked onward to the 
church door, once or twice he stopped to re^ the 
inscriptions oii the tomh-stones which were nearest 
to the path. They were unlike the epitaphs' tltat 
^e commonly met with }n a countiy church-yard; 
and he learnt, on e^cpressing his opinion on the 
suhject, that the aged vicar had estahlished it as a 
rule among his flock, that no inscription should be 
placed over the grave of a departed relative, which 
ha4 not been ^r^t submitted to his approval. Th^y 
were, indeed, mostly chosen or written by himself, 
and were usually some simple but striking verse of 
Holy Scripture. 

They stopp^ at th^ phurch dopr while the youth 
unlocked it. 

** Was this a near relation ?" said the bishop, as 
his eyes rested for e^ moment on a plain marble 
tablet upon the wall of the church ; but he checked 
himself in what he felt to be an unguarded inquiry. 

The altered tone of his companion's vpice, th^ 
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U9XS that rose suddenly to. his eyes, as he replied* 
** It is placed to mark my mother's grave", shewed 
how deeply he had felt her loss. 

The hishop did not turn the conversatioii. " I 
do not ask you to forgive me for an unguarded quee* 
tion ; you know I would not hurt your feelings,** he 
said, as he affectionately pressed his hand. ** Come 
and sit down beside me," he added, when they had en- 
tered the church, *' and speak to me of your mother. I 
see from the inscription that a year has not yet passed 
since she was taken from you ; and I am sure, from 
the few words of Holy Scripture which are inscribed 
beneath her name, that she was one of whom her 
eon can speak, even when sorrowing, with rejoicing.** 
They were the few well-known words of the Apostle 
^-whis own blessed experience—^ 

" TO ME TO LIVE IS CHRIST, TO DIB IS GAIN.** 

♦* And now,** he afterwards said, " that you have 
spoken to me about your mother, tell me something 
rf yourself, of your future prospects, of your hopes 
find wishes.'* 

**W6 are poor,** replied the youth, ''and my 
grand&theF has little to depend on, beyond the in- 
eome of his living, which is small. I have a trifling 
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anDuity, which was settled on my mother and on me^ 
for our lives ; but should my grandfather be the first 
to die, then she of whom we both think more than 
of ourselves, would be left in utter destitution. I 
cannot, therefore, touch any portion of that money ; 
and after some affectionate opposition on her part^ 
and because she saw that I could not be happy if she 
did not consent to my request, my dear grandmother 
has agreed to receive it, should she be the survivor." 
"And what are your future plans?" asked the bishop. 
** My father," he replied, ** had a cousin in Lon- 
don, to whom he shewed much kindness during his 
lifetime. He is a thriving tradesman now, in a 
wholesale business in the City. I wrote to him, to 
ask for some employment in his establishment ; and 
about a week since I received his reply. He can 
give me a place which, in the eyes of the world, 
would be deemed a humble one, and which, I fear, I 
regarded at first as a degradation ^ but I thought of 
a madm of my mother's, that no office, however 
lowly, can degrade an upright man, and no rank* 
however lofty, can exalt an ignoble one. There is 
ailother situation open to me, more to my liking, but 
in which I see but little prospect of my being able 
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to realize anything like an honourable independance, 
— ^the place of usher ia the large school at Notley« 
I believe, therefore, it is decided that, in the coarse 
of a few weeks, I shall go up to London, to enter 
into the service of my kind-hearted cousin." 

" You have not told me of your wishes," said the 
bishop ; '* you need not hesitate to speak to me with- 
out reserve ; I feel the interest of a sincere friend 
for you, — not only for the sake of your honoured 
grandfather, but for your own. Tell me your wishes." 

'* I had made up my mind not to think of them," 
said the youth gravely ; '* and I have long ceased to 
speak to any one on the subject. No allusion is now 
ever made to it at the vicarage ; but your kindness 
demands a reply. I had hoped to enter the ministry 
of our Church; and not long before my mother^s 
death, my going up to Cambridge, as a sizer, was 
talked about. I did not then know how humble our 
means were ; but I have since learned that my dear 
mother had arranged to receive, as her pupils, two 
little girls, — ^the daughters of a gentleman in this 
neighbourhood, — ^and to devote the sum she was to 
receive yearly, to my college expenses. Divine Pro- 
vidence has ordered it otherwise." 
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. *'Tour education, then," said the bishop, ''was 
with a view to the Church ?" 

" Yes,** replied Herbert ; " if, at the expiration of 
my college life, it appeared that my call was plain, 
and my qualifications suitable, — not otherwise." 

*' May God bless, and continue to direct you, my 
dear young £riend,"said the bishop. "Circiunstanced 
as you at present are, I fully concur with you, that 
you have made the right decision; you are right, 
too, — quite right, — ^in giving up your little income 
to your aged grandmother. But we are outstaying 
our time," he said, rising ; ** the party at the vicar- 
age will wonder what has kept us away so long; 
I had forgotten that the errand on which I came 
hither, was to look round this beautiful church. A 
glance tells me how much there is, in its simple archi* 
tecture, to admire, — ^but I can easily come again. TeH 
me, however, what tombs are those ? There is a row 
of them, it seems, under the wall of the north aisle." 

" They are the tombs of the family," said 

Herbert. ^' The late duke was buried here about 
five years ago." 

*' Steeplyn is not in this parish, is it ?" said the 
bishop. 
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'* It is, mj lord* The mansion itself lies in the 
valley on the other side of the hills which rise ahove 
the Tillage ; but ^e north lodge is not many hun- 
dred yards &om ^e church." 

'* And that fine park-like demesne, which I noticed 
as we approached the Tillage ?"— 

'* Is the park itself; or rather, part of it," replied 
Herbert. ** It extends over the whole range of those 
hills ; but the finest portion of it, which we do not see, 
is on the other side, and in the valley where the 
house stands. The fiamily," he continued, ''hare not 
resided much at Steeplyn lately. The late duke 
lived chiefly abroad ; but the place has always been 
kept up in beautiful order. The present owner is ex- 
pected in the course of the summer ; and the work- 
men are now in the house, making some alterations, 
and preparing the place for his reception." 

They found the ladies and the old clergyman, as 
they had anticipated, wondering at their absence, and 
awaiting their return in the little dining-room. The 
old lady, with Mrs. Temple at her side, was presid- 
ing at a snmH and curiously-carved round table, set 
out with her equipage of very small cups and saucers 
of fine old china, and her best tea-pot and cream- 
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jug of chased silver. Gertrude was busy at another 
table, which was spread over with a damask table- 
cloth of snowy whiteness. She was attending to the 
directions of the good old clergyman, and filling the 
old china plates with strawberries, — two large dishes 
of which were near her. The room was perfumed 
with the fresh and fragrant fruit. 

♦* We have but humble fare to offer you, my 
lord," said the old lady, rising as the bishop entered ; 
'* the produce of our garden and our little farm." 

" I should rather call them," said the bishop, 
smiling, ** the most grateful luxuries that you can 
set before me on a Summer evening." 

The luxuries, as the bishop called them, were 
worthy of the name, though of the simplest kind ; 
not only the heaped-up dishes of the freshly-gathered 
strawberries, but the bowl of rich cream, the delicate 
loaves of white and brown bread, the butter of a 
golden yellowness in sparkling water, and the virgin 
honey. But that which was chiefly remarkable, and 
gave a kind of embellishment to the whole, was the 
exquisite and delicate neatness of everything, and 
the unaffected sweetness of the manners of their 
host and hostess. 
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" You are silent, my child/' said the bishop to his 

daughter. They were returning to Z , and the 

carriage had proceeded some little way before any of 
the party spoke. 

"I was thinking oyer our delightful day,'' said 
Gertrude. ** You have enjoyed your visit, have you 
not, dear jBather?" 

♦* I have, indeed," he replied. ** I can truly say, it 
has been cheering and refreshing in no slight measure 
to me. The domestic scene of that good old clergy- 
man's household, is a lovely picture of heartfelt, 
simple piety. The riches and luxuries of the world 
have not contributed to adorn that humble home; 
but where could we find a more genuine spirit of 
hospitality? and what a plain and quiet elegance 
distinguished every one, and everything we saw 1— 
the manners of the aged pastor and his wife and 
grandson, the order and delicate uealaiess of their 
house and table, nay, even of their dress ; and, above 
all, what a spirit of heavenly piety breathed in their 
looks and conversation! They have drunk deeply 
of the cup of human sorrow, and that not long ago ; 
but how apparent it is that they did not sorrow as 
those who have no hope I The Divine Comforter is 
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erer T^th them, and that peace which passeth all 
imderstanding) has been given as an especial treastdi^e 
to their hearts." 

" You allude, I suppose," said MiB* Temple, 
"when speaking of that grief, which has cadt a 
touching sadness over ihe little household, to the 
death of Herbert*s mother ? I have heard the whole 
story from the dear old lady, whose heart seemed to 
open to me as we walked together up and down the 
broad path, overarched with roses and honeysucMes, 
forming a continued bower. I happened to express 
my admiration of its peculiarly elegant construction^ 
and its delightful shade : ' it was the work of her/ 
she said, * whose departure from among us, has leflb 
a blank which never can be filled. She was our only 
child,* she added, * and the widowed mother, of that 
poor boy. Never was there a more lovely cred,ture, 
nor a more duteous and affectionate child than she 
was to her parents. My dear husband says, we 
had learned to lean too much upon her, and to look 
to her, in our old age, for everything ; but, though 
I seldom differ from him, I tell him that I am siH'e 
it was not so. We only leaned upon her as the prop 
which God, upon whom we really leaned, had gi^ren 
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US ; and we only looked to her, as the medium 
through whom our blessed Lord, to whom alone we 
look for eveiy thing, was pleased to dispense the 
blessings of His providence to us.' 

** There was a delicate and tender discrimination in 
the spirituality of these remarks, and an elevation 
of thought, which convinced me the speaker was 
one of no common mind. And, for mj part, I 
felt that I had met with one whose friendship I 
should feel it a privilege to possess, and from 
whose counsel and example I may learn much. 
And thus I secretly rejoiced when I found how dis- 
posed she was to speak to me of the troubles and 
the difficulties in their path ; and by the sympathy 
that I showed, I drew out, as I desired, all her con- 
fidence. Once or twice her voice faltered, and she 
wiped away the quiet tears that trickled over 
her &ce; but with the tenderness of a mother 
speaking to her child, and vrith a charming frank- 
ness, she said at last, ' I may thank God for this visit : 
strange as it may seem, there is at times an expression 
in your countenance, and even a tone in your voice, 
that recalls my departed child to my mind : perhaps 
I am mistaken, perhaps it is only the kindness of 

E 
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that expression, and the soothing tones of your voice ; 
for I have no one to speak to here. I cannot add 
to the distress of my hushand's mind, ill as he is, by 
alluding to anxiety of any kind, and poor Herbert 
has enough to trouble him just now. I can speak to 
you without restraint, and relieve my heart in some 
measure of its burden.* She then spoke much of her 
daughter, but I observed that she said no more of 
her grandson ; and it was only by questioning her, that 
I learned the poor youth is about to leave them; 
and that he is to begin his course in the world in a 
Very different path from that originally maVked out 
for him ; for all their plans and hopes have been 
frustrated by the death of his mother. I shall talk to 
you more on this subject, however, my dear Allan, 
another time. I have plans, which perhaps you 
might call visions, in my head, which must be con- 
sidered and made a subject of prayer for Divine 
direction, before I propose them to you." 

" And I, perhaps," said her husband, smiling, 
and with a look of approving affection ; ** I, perhaps, 
my own Lucy, know as much and more than you can 
tell me of that noble youth ; and I may have also 
plans, which I trust are not visionary, but which 
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require serious thought and prayer, and time, and 
further acquaintance with Herbert, to mature them. 
You shall guess my plans, and I will guess yours, 
though I suspect the riddle will be one so easy that the 
first words on either side will unravel it. One thing, 
however, I promise you, that I shall speak to no one 
on the subject till I have taken counsel with the 
wisest and the sweetest friend i have. But, my 
dear Gertrude," he added, turning to his daughter, 
*' you do not speak, though my first question was put 
to you : you are, as usual, silent." 

" Could I speak ?" she replied ; ** could I be other- 
wise than a.silent and delighted listener to the con- 
versation of my mother and yourself? I have been 
thinking of nothing else but the inmates of the 
vicarage since we parted with them." 

"Yon have, then, enjoyed your visit, my dear 
child?" repeated her father. 

** Enjoyed it !" said Gertrude, " as much, dear 
father, as a bird, lately caught and shut up in a grand 
and ornamented cage, would rejoice to find itself 
again among the waving branches and the green 
leaves of Spring, with its wings set free, and the 
blue sky above, and the fresh grass beneath. Not 
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that I would call the fine old palace of Z a 

cage, or myself a pining prisoner there ; but I like 

Springhurst much better than Z , and Delford 

is a country Tillage like the happy home of my child- 
hood. You like the country, too, father; and I am 
sure you do, dear mother ?" 

" Oh, yes, as much as you do, Gertrude," said her 
father, playfully, " though I did not feel like a bird, 
but rather like a camel, which, while toiling along 
through a wilderness, had come to a green oasis 
on Hs weary way. where his girths were loosened, 
and his burthen lifted from his back for awhile." 

*' And the similitude used is for better than mine," 
said Gertrude, with a low voice, as if speaking partly 
to herself; "for the camel kneels down to be re- 
lieved of its burden ; and when we all kneeled down 
before we parted, and you commended the little 
assembly to the Lord our God, I am sure, from the 
words of your prayer, and the very tones of your 
voice, that if there had been a burden on your spirit 
before, it was then removed." 

*' You are right, my darling child. But the image 
of the kneeling camel is your own. It had not 
suggested itself to me. We need not go into the 
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country, however, to get rid of the burdens that we 
bear from want of faith and weariness in tbe course 
which we are appointed to take in this God-forgetting 
world. Always, and in every place, we may find a 
throne of grace, and hear the voice of invitation from 
that gentle, gracious Saviour, who has said : ' Come 
mito me, all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls; for my yoke is 
easy and my burden is light' Still, dear Gertrude, 
a household circle like that which we have found 
in the quiet parsonage, and the lovely village of 
Delford, is a place where the wearied spirit may 
well find refreshment and repose. But you did re- 
mind me of a happy disimprisoned bird, when I saw 
your bright looks and heard your clear voice rising 
up among the sweet voices of the children, while you 
were all singing your favourite hymn ; and I knew 
that you were, at least in spirit, again in Spring- 
burst, in the midst of the dear children you have left 
behind you there." 

" Dear mother," said Gertrude, after a short pause, 
«* I think the good old lady is right,— you are like 
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her daughter. Did you look at that picture, the only 
one in their large sitting-room? Mr. Ashton saw 
that my eyes -were fixed upon it, when I was alone 
with him for a short time, during your absence, 
father, with his grandson. I was looking at it; 
but I had asked no questions about it. * It is 
a fine painting,' he said, * by an artist, who is 
now, I hear, esteemed the first painter of his day ; 
it was painted many years ago, before he had attained 
his present high reputation. His name is Reynolds, 
now, I believe, Sir Joshua Reynolds. We value 
the picture, however, not for its fine execution, but 
because it is the most striking likeness possible of 
our dear child, — one lately taken from us, and now 
with God." 

" I should rejoice to be like the good old lady," 
said Mrs. Temple. " I have seldom seen such real 
refinement in any one : I speak, of course, of that 
which is alone worthy of the name ; not merely of 
her natural delicacy of taste and character, but of 
the finishing grace of the spiritual mind« refining 
all that is naturally feminine and gentle." 

'*She is a lovely old lady," said the bishop; 
'* that clearness of complexion is beautiful in an old 
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person; and the quiet simplicity of her dress, in 
these days of foolish finery, is in keeping with the 
character of the wearer^ And your remark applies 
not only to herself^ but partly to her husband and 
grandson, evei^ to their servants: — to speak as a 
painter, I should say, that the keeping of the 
whole household is admirable. We do not, in ge- 
neral) study this point as we ought to do : but how 
much of character often peeps but in the style of 
dresS) and in the very furniture of the room. 
To speak of other subjects," he continued, " I hear 
that we are likely to have A grand neighbour come 
among us in the course of the Siunmen I was not 
aware, till to-day, that Steeplyn is so near, and that 
the beautiful hills we admired on entering the 
village of Delford are part of the park." 

"And I am so ignorant," said Lucy, '*as not to 
know to whom Steeplyn belongs* I suppose it is a 
giUnd house in a park, the property of some great 
personage ?" 

** No other," replied the bishop, " than the cele- 
brated Duke of C , who was some years ago one 

of the most literary and elegant wits of the court/" 

"And whose wife," rejoined Lucy— -"for now I 
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know all about it — was a maid of honour like my- 
self, and, in my thoughtless days, my especial friend, 
the very beautiful and highly accomplished Mary 
Egerton, as witty, I suspect, as her husband: but with 
all her faults — for she had many, and did not care 
to hide them — a truly kind-hearted and affectionate 
creature. So, she is coming to be our neighbour. 
I confess to you, my dear Allan, much as I used to 
like her, I rather dread a renewal of anything like 
our former intimacy ; for she has a strangely taking 
way with her — at least, she had. But who can tell 
what she may now be? He who has graciously 
wrought a wondrous change as to principle and aim, 
in one at that time so giddy as myself, may have 
extended the same distinguishing mercy to her ; 
and, even if such is not the case, age must have 
sobered down many parts of her character. I shall 
be almost glad if she should prove too grand, in her 
present high position, to remember our former in- 
timacy, or to take much notice of me." 

** Has she children, mother?" inquired Gertrude. 
" I mean, has she daughters?" 

" Really, my dear child, I can tell you nothing 
about her. You now know as much as I do ; for I 
have told you all I know." 
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CHAPTER III. 



" To be ipiiitually-minded is Ufa and paooa." — Bok, viii, 8. 

I OTHER," eaii Gertrode, after a long 
I silence, " I have been thuikiiig of a 
remark of my father's, 'It is a 
sign,' he said, 'of the state to which 
man haa been brought by the fall, that we should be 
discontented with our actual condition, and praise 
the past, at the expense of the present.' How true it 
is, and how foolish I for we often throw away oppor- 
tunities of enjoyment, by pining lamentations for 
what, in fact, we scarcely valued when we had it" 

" And yet," said Mrs. Temple, " when that past 
was the present, we donbUess made the same com- 
plaint : and thus life itself may glide away, and 
many a golden hour be lost, and happiness be 
marred, not by the interference of others, but by 
our own perverseness." 
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"I felt, mother," said Gertrude, "that the re- 
mark applied to myself. I might have heen happy 
with the present, at Delford, without lamenting the 
past, at Springhurst; and I know that I may be 
happy here, if I am not so thoughtless and so 
thankless as to let the present slip, while looking 
biack and longing for the past. What a pleasant 
room this is, mother ; and what happy mornings we 
have already passed in it together !" 

** It is, Gertrude ; and there is much of the 
charm of country about it. The broad and shining 
river, seen through the lofty trees ; and the beauti- 
ful landscape beyond, backed by the blue and distant 
hills— these form as fine a prospect as we could 
wish for anywhere. I admire, however, the quiet 
and almost sober character of the room itself, and of 
its old-fashioned furniture. There are more modem 
rooms in this large house, which were preferred by 
its former tenants ; but I chose this for our morning 
sitting-room, because here we can always breathe 
pure country aiT) and there are few disturbing sounds 
from vdthout, except, indeed, the cawing of the rooks 
in th^ old trees, and the fine deep tones of the 
cathedral chimes." 
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^< And thos6 are not disturbing sounds, mother," 
said Gertrude. 

** Jfo, they are rather delightful than disturbing, 
Gertrude ; the cawing of the rooks brings many a 
pleasant association of by-gone times along with it ; 
and we ought to feel thankful to God, I often think, 
to be reminded, as by those cathedral chimes, that 
time, most precious time, is passing away, while we 
are too forgetful of its lapse, and of that space 
which is becoming more and more diminished, while 
those unheeded hours are added to the number lost 
to us for ever. Dear child, the time is short, yes, 
even to yourself, upon whom life is as yet but an 
opening vista, peopled, perhaps, with visions of hope 
and pleasure. I often wish, when I look upon you, 
that I were able to give you some of that wisdom 
which I myself have been constrained to learn, from 
my experience of the past ; and I am glad,'* 
she continued, " to take this early opportunity of 
speaking to you on a subject which has lately much 
occupied my mind. We have come into a new 
world, and have to move in a sphere beset with 
difficulties, of which we should have known little, 
had we continued at Springhurst. We must at 
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times enter into more society; and, though you 
are at present too young to do so, yet the time 
will soon come when you will be obliged to 
accompany your father and myself. This, how- 
ever, is our rule, the only one which we desire 
to be guided by: *Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him\ These are solemn words; and I pray that 
they may be words of weight and power to every 
member of this household. One thing I have learnt, 
and I hope that you will learn it also, my Gertrude, 
that the farther we depart from the plain directions 
of Scripture, the more we must involve ourselves in 
perplexity and danger. I trust that you and I may 
take a high estimate of the course required in the 
wife and daughter of one occupying your father's 
position, and that we may be on our guard lest in 
any way we injure his usefulness, by lightness of 
mind, or inconsistency of conduct. Dear child, I 
do not wish to lecture you ; and I fear that what I 
am now saying, may be too much like a lecture." 

She stopped ; but Gertrude raised her head, 
which had been bent over her work before. "My 
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own dear mother," she said, her whole countetiaiice 
beaming with an ingenuous expression of affection 
and admiration, "was there anything in my hce 
that caused you to stop so suddenly ? Do not call 
your sweet counsel a lecture ; or call it what you 
will, for I only know how much I love to hear 
such counsel, how earnestly I desire to follow it 
You tell me I am often silent ; and I fear that I too 
often appear insensible, when I am feeling most 
deeply. But I cannot tell you how thankful I am 
for the turn that our conversation has taken this 
morning. I have been thinking much of what you 
said about the friend of your youth, who is now of 
such high rank ; and I could not but feel how much 
more blessed is the state of such an one as Mrs. 
Ashton, notwithstanding all her trials, and all her 



sorrows." 



" But we are perhaps too hasty," said Mrs. Temple, 
" in taking it; for granted that the duchess is not a 
reli^ous character. God leads us all by ways that 
we know not ; and it may be that we shall find in 
her a woman of exalted piety. I remember hearing 
her name, with that of many other women of high 
rank, as accepting the invitations of good Lady Hun- 
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tingdon to her religious meetings. It must be con- 
fessed, that the old Duchess of Marlborough, and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, were also of the 
party ; so, much cannot be gathered from that cir- 
cumstance. Shall I resume my lecture, Gertrude ?" 

Gertrude rose from her place, and seating herself 
on a low stool at her mother's feet, and resting 
her arm upon her lap, she said, as she looked 
up into her mother's face, "Yes, dearest mother, 
speak to me as you used to do when I was a little 
child, and when, if you remember, I was always glad 
to leave my playthings, and to come and sit as I now 
do, and hear the beautiful things you used to tell 
me." 

" I would return to what I was saying, and may 
God gi'aciously impress it upon you, my sweet one," 
said her mother playfully, and bending down over 
her child with all the fond delight of a mother's ten- 
derness, whUe she pressed her lips to the soft cheek 
of her daughter, and passed her hand caressingly over 
her head. " I would have you so far depart from 
common custom, as to turn to account for yourself, 
the experience that I have acquired, during my com- 
paratively long life, of what the world really is. 
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instead of waiting to get wisdom from your own 
dearly bought experience. You know that I would not 
deceive you ; and I am only following the example of 
our blessed Lord, and repeating His own words, when 
I tell you that, notwithstanding all the endeavours of 
the people of the world to pervert the truth, or to 
gloss over the fact, the gate and the way which lead 
to life eternal are strait and narrow. During the 
course of your life, you will find that, if you would be 
true and faithful to God, you will have to meet with 
frequent difficulties and temptations, as opposite in 
character, as they are countless in number. You 
must endeavour, therefore, to keep in memory that 
great promise : * Thine ears shalt hear a word be- 
hind thee, saying, this is the way, walk ye in it, 
when ye turn to the right hand, and when ye turn 
to the left'." 

" Dear mother," said Gertrude, still leaning her 
arm upon her mother's knee, and fixing her eyes 
earnestly upon her countenance, "how would you 
explain this passage ?" 

*' First tell me, dear child," she replied^ " your 
own view regarding it ?" 

" I think it means," she said, thoughtfully, " that 
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we ought, by diligent searching, first to store our 
minds and memories mth the treasures of holy 
Scripture, and having done so, and continuing to do 
so, then to be instant in prayer for the holy Spirit, that 
when a time of temptation or perplexity arises, 
the word that we need, — ^the word of direction as to 
our course, — ^may present itself to the mind. This 
we know is the especial ofl&ce of the Holy Spirit, of 
whom our Lord has said : * He shall bring all things 
to your remembrance whatsoever I have said unto 
vou.' " 

" Those words, my Gertrude, were addressed 
especially to the Apostles, by our Lord ; but I do 
not see why we may not also receive them as 
written for our own instruction. But I like your 
explanation ; and whether it be the correct one or 
not, such a fEdth and such a confidence cannot be 
displeasing to our gracious Lord. Assuredly the 
word that we shall hear, according to that promise, 
must be some word already transcribed in the one 
and only revelation to man, of the mind of God. 
And, as it is with regard to the great principles 
of Scripture truth, that they should be so stored in 
the mind as to be ever at hand to be called forth 
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into exercise when wanted ; surely it should he the 
same with regard to every portion of God's word ; 
for nothnig is written for our leamuig, which may 
not at some time or other he called forth to hear 
upon our practice." 

Gertrude was very grave and very silent for some 
minutes. She seemed deep in thought ; and then a 
smile gradually lighted up her whole countenance. 

" Dearest, dearest mother," she said, ** where shall 
I ever find such happiness as in following your sweet 
counsel? I also can speak of my experience. 
The more entirely I have trusted you, the more im- 
plicitly I have obeyed you, the more 1 have always 
known of true happiness. Yes, it has been always 
thus. And now I am sure you are right in all that 
you have said ahout the world. Happily for me, I 
have seen ^t present but little of its votaries and its 
ways ; but, from the little I have seen or heard, I 
cannot help thinking that its pleasures must be as 
wearying as its cares. Still, I suppose, mother, 
there must be enjoyment of some kind or other 
about the pleasures of the world ; or why, not only 
in the Scriptures, but in our Prayer Book, should 
we find so many cautions and warnings on the sub- 
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ject. And yet, I am perhaps unable to form an 
opinion. Those who have been led, even from 
childhood, to drink at crystal springs, may have 
no taste for stagnant pools. Is it not so, dear 
mother?" 

" Yes, my child, it is so ; you are right. As I 
told you before, I, who have mingled in the follies 
and dissipations of the world, can answer your ques- 
tion better than one who has never done so. I can 
tell you, from my own experience, that the things I 
once esteemed, I now despise, and that the amuse- 
ments I once loved, I have long since lost all taste for. 
You may safely take me at my word, that not only 
' Pure religion and undefiled before God and our 
Father', but pure enjoyment, is this, * to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
oneself unspotted from the world'." 

" I remember, when I was a child," said Ger- 
trude, " that dear Ferdinand gave you an account, 
which I listened to with much interest, of a young 
lady, a relation of his mother s, whom he had seen 
abroad. Every one, he said, was talking of her 
heavenly piety; but she was about to leave her 
parents, whose only child she was, to enter a con- 
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vent and become a nnn. Her poor mother, whose 
health was very delicate, was almost heart-broken ; 
and my aunt, Ferdinand's mother, endeavoured to 
convince the young lady that there was no occasion 
for her to leave the sphere in which God had placed 
her, in order to devote herself to His service else- 
where. She had pointed out to her, that it was 
possible to be even more truly devoted to God in 
fulfilling, with His gracious aid, the every-day duties 
of her own calling, as an affectionate and dutiful 
child, attending upon her sick mother, and making 
her Other's house pleasant to him, than in leaving 
them for ever to shut herself up in a convent. 
Whether my aunt's persuasions were successful, 
Ferdinand could not tell ; but I remember he said 
that Mr. Basil de Lyle, his mother's uncle, had been 
extremely displeased by her interference." 

" I remember Ferdinand's account," said Mrs. 
Temple ; ** and I remember thinking at the time of 
my own notions, some years before, on retirement 
from the world. Though a Protestant, or bearing 
the name of one, I had always identified retirement 
from the world with a convent or a hermitage ; and 
believed that those who thought it necessary, though 
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on mistaken principles, thus to retire from worldly 
society, and to devote themselves to a religious life, 
were the only persons who, if sincere, really gave 
themselves up to God. I have since learnt that our 
own calling is our sphere of duty, and that the holiest 
followers of our hlessed Lord, are those whose lives 
are conformed to the words of His prayer : * I pray 
not that Thou shouldest take them out of the world, 
hut that Thou shouldest keep them from the evil. 
They are not of the world, even as I am not of the 
world '."» 

A light tap at the door of the room interrupted 
the conversation. 

**Ah! is it you, Jenny?" said Mrs. Temple, as 
the old and faithful servant obeyed the summons to 
enter. " What is your errand ? for I see that you 
have something to say." 

Jenny, as may be remembered from the mention 
of her in the former part of this narrative, had been 
the old and faithful servant of Lady Vernon ; and, 
after her death, had formed part of the household at 
Springhurst. Gertrude had been, from her infancy, 
her peculiar charge. Jenny had come with a mes- 

1 John xvii, 16, 16. 
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sage from a poor old blind woman in the alms- 
houses at the back of the Close. 

" It is poor old Margery, madam," she said, 
" whom I have gone constantly with Miss Gertrude 

to visit since we came to Z . Though she has 

been very ill, we thought her better yesterday ; 
but I have just found her in a dying state. She 
was taken worse about daybreak ; and her neighbour 
tells me she has hardly spoken since. But she 
knew my voice when I went up to her bed-side, and 
asked for Miss Gertrude, thinking she was with me. 
The doctor came while I was there, and told me she 
would probably sink before many hours were over. 
She said something about the beautiful Scriptjiire 
you were reading yesterday. Miss Gertrude. She 
addressed you by name, not being able to see you 
were not there, and said, * read it again, let me hear 
it again'." 

" ShalM go to her, dear mother ?" said Gertrude, 
quickly rising from her seat. 

" Go at once, dear child," said Mrs. Temple : " I 
would not have you lose a moment." 

She was following with her eyes the receding 
form of Gertrude, and the door had scarcely closed 
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upon her, when the bishop entered by an opposite 
door. 

" You are deep in thought, Lucy," he said, " and 
your eyes are fixed on some beloved object." 

" I -was thinking of her," she replied, *'who has 
just left me ; and my heart was not only filled with 
yearning affection towards her, but with thankful- 
ness to God, for giving us such a child as Gertrude. 
We have often agreed that, when a little child, her 
loving obedience and her perfect confidence were 
most remarkable; and now that she is growing up 
to womanhood, I find from every conversation we 
have together, that she is more than fulfilling the 
bright promises of her childhood. She is a more 
intelligent and thoughtful being, a more firm and 
established character; but she is still the same 
simple, loving child— one, it appears to me, of God*s 
own lovely children, guileless and humble and con- 
fiding — wise concerning that which is good, and 
simple concerning evil. Did I not love her 
with all a mother's fondness," she continued, *^ I 
should still regard her character with intense in- 
terest. I may be wrong in saying so, but she ap- 
pears to me one of those instances so rarely met 
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with — a child of God, almost from her birth— K)ne 
who has been a subject of the Holy Spirit's rege- 
nerating influence, even from that early period. 
Bom, as she was, after a season of agonizing trial 
to us both, the child of many prayers, as well as of 
many tears, the disposition of her mind seems to 
have been impressed from the first with somewhat 
of the same character. A tender seriousness gave a 
peculiar expression to her infantine countenance, 
and yet she was never sad ; and there was always 
about her voice a tone of touching sweetness, which 
partakes of the same spirit. We never had occasion 
to chide her shaxply ; a look, hardly so much of dis- 
pleasure as of sorrow, always melted her to tears : 
and yDu have often told me with what delight you 
observed the flrst awakening of her mind to the 
understandii^ of the sublime but simple truths of 
Holy Scripture." 

" Yes," he replied, " it was only a few days 
since, when, on coming to me in my study, to 
consult me about the class of little children she has 
collected, that Gertrude told me, one of her chief 
Feasons for wishing to instruct them was, that, speak- 
ing from her own experience, she knew that the 
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Word, of God -won its way with a peculiar power 
into an infant's heart. Other, subjects were for- 
gotten, and passed away, she said, but that Divine 
Word was an abiding word. And she told me of 
the deep and lasting impression made upon her 
own mind by those portions of Holy Scripture which 
we had first read to her. We have, indeed, in her 
a proof that we can scarcely begin too early to 
instruct a child in the knowledge of that Saviour, to 
whose service it has been dedicated at its baptism ; 
though that surely would not be the first time, for 
godly parents offer their child, as soon as they 
receive the gift, to Him Who gave it There is, as 
we have seen in this lovely child, a character about 
the. mind, before it has received the influences of 
outward things, which enables it to receive impres- 
sions from the Word of God with an effect which it 
may never possess in after years. T do indeed agree 
with all that you have said about our sweet Ger- 
trude," he continued. " The Lord has enriched her 
with His blessing, and adorned her with the loveliest 
feminine grace, the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is in His sight of great price. Happy 
are the parents of such a child ! " 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Neither as being lords over God's heritage, but being 
ensamples to the flock." — 1 Peter v, 3. 




HE life and doctrine of the bishop 
created a kind of revolution in the 

old city of Z , which, like some 

other cathedral towns, had been long 
settled in a quiet and undisturbed slumber as to 
spiritual things. The state of the Church of Eng- 
land at that period is well known to all acquainted 
with the history of the times. The dean and the 
other clergy attached to the cathedral were no ex- 
ceptions, in point of vital godliness, to many of their 
brethren within the pale of our Church. One or 
two of them were learned men; and one or two 
others were, in the worldly sense, courtly gentlemen. 
But we are stating no uncommon fact, when we de- 
clare that, with regard to spiritual life, there had 
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been for many years no sign of its existence. The 

state of the city of Z , as it regarded the clergy, 

"with one or two exceptions, was like that of the valley 
of dry bones described by Ezekiel. . Not that they 
were " very many", but they were " very dry". The 
beautiful services of our Church found no response 
from the teaching of the pulpit ; and scarcely a ser- 
mon was preached, after the prayers had been read, 
in which the pulpit did not contradict the reading- 
desk; so that the same fountain might be said to 
send forth both bitter and sweet waters. Many 
attended the daily service in the cathedral, and 
fEisted and wore mourning during Lent; but card- 
tables were laid out nightly in the houses of the 
clergy, and balls and routs were the ordinary 
amusements of the evening. The clergy were 
certainly regarded as a kind of superior class in the 
city; but this was rather the recognition of their 

rank and wealth by the good people of Z , than 

the tribute of respect and reverence to them as the 
pastors of Christ's flock. Their flocks had ceased 
to look for the essential and distinguishing charac- 
teristics in them of the godly minister of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Mthful expounder of His doc- 
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trines, the follower of His steps, and the pattern of 
a holy life. 

The hishop was well aware of the difficulties he 

should have to encounter in coming to Z , and 

he had counted the cost, and prayed for Divine direc- 
tion and for Divine strength. He did not come to 
find fault and to condemn; hut, deeply convinced 
that he who winneth souls is the truly wise minister, 
he sought to excel in the exercise of that lovely 
wisdom. While he was unaffectedly humhle, he 
made it evident to all that he understood his po- 
sition, and was resolved to maintain it. There 
was a calm gravity and an air of gentle authority 
ahout him that inspired respect, but the law of 
kindness was in his heart, and on his lips ; so that 
even those who disliked him most, found it at times 
impossible to resist the influence of such a character. 
He was disliked by many, and violently abused 
behind his back by some ; but he remembered, both 
in the pulpit and out of the pulpit, the Apostle's 
iiy unction, " In meekness instructing those who 
oppose themselves "; and while no uncertain sound 
ever proceeded from his lips — but he proved himself 
to be a well-instructed scribe, rightly dividing the 
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word of truth — ^there was a spirit of affection in his 
grave, simple, and scriptural addresses from the 
pulpit, which hreathed of a heart melting over those 
to whom he preached. Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied, was his grand theme. It was not so much 
eloquence, as earnestness and tenderness, that dis- 
tinguished his preaching. The things that he said, 
sounded strange to the ears of those that heard him ; 
but they could not help confessing, in their inward 
hearts, that he spoke as one who was thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject, and who felt deeply the 
unspeakable importance of Divine truth, and his own 
awful responsibility before God. 

" The bishop will dine with us to-morrow week," 
said Sir Charles Danby, the dean of Z . 

" So I am informed," replied Miss Danby, the 
elderly sister of the dean, who had resided with him 
since his wife's death, and who had just finished 
reading a note from Mrs. Temple. 

" You will be 80 good, Honoria," continued the 
dean, " as to write notes of invitation to those whose 
names I gave you last night. We shall, I trust, 
have all the cathedral clergy to meet the party from 
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the palace ; and they, mth the Arlingtons and Har- 
graves, our country neighbours, will be as many as 
our table will hold." 

Miss Danby rose up, and went immediately to her 
writing-table, to commence inditing her formal notes 
of invitation : her brother continued standing. 

" Honoria," he said, in his most stately manner, 
after a long pause, " you will remember there are to 
be no card-tables." Miss Danby*s pen was sus- 
pended; but she did not look up, and made no 
reply. , " You understand me, Honoria ?" 

" Certainly," she answered : " but" — 

** But what ?" he added. " I suppose you were 
about to add, strange ! — strange enough ! I allow ; 
but there can be no alternative, unless we violate the 
rules of good breeding. I happened to ask the 
bishop if he were taken ill last night, when he left 
the Comptons so early in the evening ; and spoke of 
the dismay of good old Lady Compton, when she 
rose up from her pool of quadrille, and found his 
lordship gone, and stood before the clock on the 
mantel-piece, exclaiming, that either the clock had 
stopped at half-past nine, or that the excellent bishop 
had been seized with illness; but that Violet had 
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pointed to the pendulum swinging at its usual rate ; 
and then, that we had all decided that a sudden 
attack had heen the cause of his departure. With a 
quiet smile he replied : * I was never better in my 
life, Mr. Dean. But I think that a bishop has no 
business at a card-party ; and when the card-tables 
appeared I felt it was time for me to take my depar- 
ture; and as every one but myself and your two 
daughters was engaged at play, I preferred stealing 
away without taking a formal leave of my kind 
hostess. We have prayers at ten,' he added, * and I 
had left Mrs. Temple at home poorly.' " 

The dean might have given the sequel of this 
conversation, but he did not. The feet was, that he 
had inquired what possible objection ihe bishop could 
make to a quiet hand at whist ; and that the bishop's 
answer had been given by opening the large Prayer- 
book which lay upon his table, and turning to the 
seventy-fifth canon of the Church of England, which 
is headed ; " Sober conversation required in minis- 
ters". The part of the canon to which the bishop 
especially referred was, that which orders that " no 
ecclesiastical persons shall at any time spend their 
time idly, by day or by night, playing at dice, cards. 
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or tables, or any other unlawful games ; bat, that at 
all times convenient, they shall hear or read some- 
what of the Holy Scriptures, or shall occupy them- 
selves with some other honest study or exercise ; 
always doing the things which shall pertain to 
honesty, and endeavouring to profit the Church of 
God: having always in mind, that they ought to 
excel all others in purity of life, and should be ex- 
amples to the people to live well and christianly, 
xmder pain of ecclesiastical censures, to be inflicted 
with severity, according to the qualities ■ of their 
offences." 

" I feel myself bound," the bishop had said, with 
gentle gravity, "to regulate my own walk in the 
world according to this admirable canon, and per- 
haps your attention has not been lately turned to 
it. And surely," he had added, " though some of the 
canons, which refer to less important matters, and 
to the changing customs and manners of successive 
times — such as express directions as to habits of 
dress, etc. — may become obsolete ; yet a canon like 
this, which treats of points of morals and holy 
living in the ministers of the sanctuary, must be 
binding upon the ministers of all Churches of all 
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times, and can only become obsolete, when the 
Word of God, on which its wise and godly admoni- 
tion is founded, shall cease to be the standard of 
Christian men." 

" All this is absurd enough, is it not ?" said the 
dean, with a slight tone of pique, after another pause, 
during which he had been thinking of that part of 
his conversation with the bishop which he had not 
related ; and Miss Danby had resumed her pen. 

" Absurd, indeed," she replied, drily ; " and so 
we are to bid adieu to gaiety whenever this new 
bishop appears ! If this is the turn that things are 
to take, I shall sigh for the days when the good 
old bishop and Mrs. Lulworth were at the palace : 
they never set themselves up with this unaccountable 
bigotry; they loved a cheerful game at cards, and 
innocent gaiety." 

A light laugh rang through the room as these 
words escaped from the grave lips of Miss Danby ; 
and Violet Danby, the dean's youngest daughter, 
came forward from the recess of the window, in 
which she had been sitting, bending over her em- 
broidery frame. 

** My darling aunt," she said, as she sat down 
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beside the old lady, on the same sofa: "are you 
serious ? Innocent gaiety ! Do you really mean to 
say that^ there is anything like gaiety at any of our 
dull evening parties ? Do you positively assert, that 
old Mrs. Lulworth, "with her sharp voice and dictato- 
rial manners, and love of setting people * to rights,' 
as she called it, was ever the promoter of gaiety of 
any kind ; except, indeed, when Laura and I could 
not resist laughing at her long lectures? For my 
part, dear aunt, I frankly confess I prefer Mrs. 
Temple's gravest mood to all such merriment as Mrs. 
Lulworth ever had it in her power to promote." 

" But Mrs. Temple is not grave, at least in any 
sense that can be deemed disagreeably so," said 
Ijaura, who had hitherto been quietly occupied with 
her work at the table, which her aunt had quitted 
when she rose up to write her notes. " I never saw 
so cheerful a person as she is ; and I know my father 
is of the same opinion, for he admires her vastly." 

" Indeed I do," said the dean ; " and the more so, 
because there is never any touch of levity in Mrs. 
Temple's cheerfulness. And you, my darling," he 
added, turning to Violet, "would do well to copy 
the cheerfulness of her temper, or the calm sweet- 

G 
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ness of her daughter. To say the truth, I sometimes 
tremble when I hear your unguarded speeches ; 
for we look for the utmost propriety in a young 
unmarried girl of your age.*' 

" Oh pray, dear father," said Violet, " do not set 
up Mrs. Temple and her Gertrude as models for my 
study ; for if you do, much as I admire them now, I 
shall almost learn to dislike them. And pray, how 
am I to understand," she said, rising up and passing 
her arm through her father's, and looking up fondly 
in his solemn face ; " how am I to understand your 
lecture about propriety in an unmarried girl ? Do 
you mean that when I am married I may be per- 
mitted to dismiss a little of that said propriety ?" 

" Naughty child !" said the father, unable to re- 
press an unwilling smile; "you wilfully misunder- 
stand me; and I see that I shall have to lecture 
you, as you call it, till some unfortunate man makes 
you his wife, and takes the troublesome task of 
managing you upon himself." 

Violet shook her head, and sat down again by her 
aunt, and, peeping over her shoulder, said : " Really, 
dear papa, you must not lecture me so sharply as 
you have been doing ; for my poor aunt, as 1 guessed. 
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has been so anxious to reecho your censures, that 
she has been making all kinds of mistakes in her 
note, and has been inviting Lady Betty to meet the 
bishop and Mrs. Violet at dinner." 

Miss Danby now fairly dropped her pen, and 
blotted the fair surfece of the paper by the act, and 
sunk back upon the sofa with a look of hopelessness 
upon her fair and formal features. But in another 
moment Violet's arms were thrown round her neck, 
and so many kisses were impressed on her cheek, 
and so many entreaties for pardon whispered in 
her ear, that her countenance relaxed, and the 
kisses of her niece were returned with smiles of 
afiPection and tenderness. 

" And so then, brother," said Miss Danby, when 
she had recovered her usual composure, " I am to 
understand that it is settled, we are to have no card- 
tables laid out when the bishop honours us with his 
presence." 

** Certainly not," replied the dean, " after what 
has passed : it is but common courtesy to the good 
bishop to humour him on this point." 

" Well !" said Violet, archly, " there will be a 
change, at any ra,te ; and that is something in the 
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way of amusement. We shall get rid of those dull, 
odious card-tables on some occasions, and the silence 
will be broken by other sounds than those which one 
has been accustomed to hear so often, — the ejacu- 
lations which take their rise from the mortified 
emotions of those who lose, or the triumphant ebul- 
litions of the winner.'* 

" And you, girls," said the dean, " will therefore 
prepare, if you please, to entertdn the company with 
the sound of your voices. I sliall be obliged by your 
practising the new piece of Signer Handel's, which 
I heard you trying together a few evenings since. It 
is of a grave character ; and for once, Miss Violet, 
you will have an opportunity of showing that you can 
be serious. Your brother vdll be here, I suppose, on 
Monday, and he has a fine deep voice; and may 
assist you at the harpsichord." 

"Horace coming! and really coming on Monday!" 
exclaimed Laura, with a look of delight. 

" Horace coming !" replied Violet, " and coming 
so soon ; and we, his sisters, never told a word about 
it till now ! O, papa ! " she added, in a half-reproachful, 
half-coaxing tone, " this is almost unkind in you." 

" I thought you liked a surprisa, my child," said 
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her father ; " and you know you deserve nothing but 
a scolding, for the liberties you take with your aunt 
and your old father. I was almost in the mind just 
now, not to tell you anything about his coming till 
the evening ; but Laura is a good girl, though you 
are not ; and for her sake I shall let you have the 
letter, which, to say the truth, I have only received 
about an hour ago." 

" There, Laura," said her sister, " take the letter 
and read it first ; and then let me have it all to 
myself, that I may read it over and over again. I 
tell you, dear sir," she said, turning to her father, 
" it is well for you all that you did not reserve this 
charming news till the evening, when we are to 
have, I believe, only a quiet rubber of whist, with 
Miss Pennington and Mrs. Bouverie, my dear aunt's 
two especial friends ; for I am afraid I should have 
set all decorum at defiance in my joy; — perhaps," 
she added, in a whisper, " thrown a dish of tea over 
Miss Pennington's best lutestring gown, or even 
overturned the card table" — 

"And been sent to bed in disgrace, miss," said 
the dean, "as it sometimes happened to a certain 
young lady, not many years ago." 
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CHAPTER V. 



JfOU wish to see our cathedral?" said 
the liishop, to Mr. Falkland, who, as 
r readers ma; remember, had been 
the friend of bis elder brother, aad 
was now his brother-in-law, of whom, also, mention 
has been made at the commencement of the former 
part of our narrative.' He had arrived with his wife 
at the palace on the previous day, having consented to 
accept the office of examining chaplain to the bishop, 
who had been also enabled, by a vacancy that had 
just occurred, to present him to a prebendal atell in 

the cathedral of Z . He was rejoiced to feel 

that he had, in his friend and brother, an associate 
' See Thankfvimta, p. 17. 
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peculiarly suited to work with him in his new and 
responsible sphere. There was a quiet dignity, and 
a calm self-possession of manner about Mr. Falkland, 
which, united to the graceful courteousness of his 
manners, often gave weight and influence to his 
lightest words. He was a man of decision ; holding 
and preaching Divine truth according to that Article 
of the Church of England, which declares that, 
" Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation ; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not required of any man 
that it should be believed as an article of faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation." He was 
sincerely attached to our established Church, and 
preferred its commimion, with all his heart, to that 
of any other Christian Church; not from any 
blind or bigoted view of its principles and constitu- 
tion; not because he regarded it as an infallible 
Church; but because, though he knew it to be a 
human institution, it seemed to him to embody more 
of the grand Scriptural characteristics of the Church 
of Christ, and to be more in accordance with the 
mind of Jesus Christ and His inspired Apostles, 
than any other Church on earth. 
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" You wish to see our cathedral, dear Falkland," 
said the bishop ; " and before we take our walk, we 
might as well turn our steps in that direction ; and 
we will then call upon our worthy dean, who appears 
to be a truly kind-hearted man. I think he will be 
pleased with the attention. I know your love for 
fine architecture ; and I think you will agree with 
me, that the cathedral of Z- ■ is one of the finest 
specimens that we possess in this country, — York 
always excepted." 

On their way to the cathedral they met the dean ; 
his youngest daughter and his son were with him : 
and the dean learning whither they were going, 
begged to accompany them, having first of all pre- 
sented his son to the bishop. Mr. Danby, the dean's 
son, was quiet and reserved ; but the few words which 
passed between him and the bishop, showed plainly 
that he was a young man of intelligence, and of 
pleasing, unaffected manners, as far removed from 
the formal stateliness of his father, as from the 
thoughtless gaiety of his youngest sister. Rather a 
formal introduction took place between the dean and 
Mr. Falkland ; but they found out, after conversing 
together for some minutes, that they had been ac- 
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quainted in their youth, and had been fellow colle- 
gians at Oxford, though between thirty and forty 
years had passed since they had last met. The dean 
appeared to be much taken with Mr. Falkland, and 
was more than usually courteous in his manners, 
relaxing a little from his habitual stateliness, and 
talking of old times and former companions, with a 
warmth of feelipg which astonished his daughter 
Violet, who, with her brother, had fallen into con- 
versation with the bishop, but who could not resist 
turning round from time to time, and stealing a 
glance towards her father, and uttering an occasional 
exclamation of wonder, to the no slight amusement 
of the bishop, as now and then he caught the arch 
expression of her countenance. The dean's manner, 
however, returned to its usual solemnity, as they 
entered the cathedral. " You have, I presume, no- 
thing like this, on your side of the country ?" said he, 
addressing himself to Mr. Falkland. " I must own," 
he added, " that so far as my taste is concerned, I 
prefer an edifice like this, to any other, for the 
Service of Almighty God." 

" It is indeed magnificent," replied Mr. Falkland ; 
" and it quite fulfils my expectations. I am a great 
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admirer — I believe you will scarcely find a greater — 
of this style of architecture : and though certainly 
it was not the kind of building in which the early 
churches of the east or western empires worshipped, 
(for that must have been according to some of the 
classical styles) yet still the Gothic appears to be 
better suited to the quiet solemnity of our services 
than any other. At any rate, our associations have 
led us to think so." He paused — ^and after gazing 
around and above him for some moments, he added, 
with much gentleness of manner; "I cannot, of 
course, judge of the impressions received by other 
minds, and my opinion may appear somewhat incon- 
sistent perhaps, with my high admiration of this noble 
building, and I myself heretical for making such a 
declaration ; — ^but my tastes are rather in favour of a 
simple country church. There are those," he added, 
" who may be enabled so to rise above what appear 
to me to be the ensnaring allurements of our cathe- 
dral service, and can so abstract their thoughts and 
concentrate them upon one glorious but invisible 
object, that they can worship in spirit and in truth, 
notwithstanding the appeals to the senses which 
meet them in a place like this ; but I am not one of 
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those. I know that the music and the voices of an 
anthem, and the stately architecture, and the rich 
effect of the tinted light, are deemed helps to devo- 
tion. They may he, I allow, wings to the imagination ; 
hut I have never felt that they could suhdue the 
proud spirit within me, and then raise it in hiunhle 
earnest supplication to Him, who dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands, and yet condescended to 
come down and clothe the glories of the Godhead in 
the vile weeds of mortal flesh." 

The dean stared, with a well-hred astonishment, at 
language which was all hut incomprehensihle to him, 
and hegged leave to ohserve that it had heen his pri- 
vilege to witness fer deeper feeling during the per- 
formance of a piece of sacred music, in a cathedral, 
than at the service of any parish church in which he 
had happened to officiate ; and spoke of eyes raised 
to heaven, while they overflowed with tears of irre- 
pressihle emotion. 

''But, does it not sometimes happen, sir,'' said 
his son, " that, though they are not exactly tears for- 
got as soon as shed, they are so soon, and so eflectu- 
ally, dried up at the card tahle, or in the dance, that 
the source from whence they spring cannot, I fear. 
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be very deep ? We have seen some tender old ladies, 
and many young ones, also — ^have we not, Violet ?" — 
turning to his sister as he spoke — " who come hither 
in the morning to feed the flame of their devotion, 
only to put it out by the dissipation of the evening." 

" I fear," she replied, " that I, for my part, am 
one of those who know more of the evening's dissi- 
pation — and, if I must tell the truth, enjoy it more — 
than the cathedral service in the morning : but I do 
not like sacred music!" 

"A proof," said the dean, solemnly, ** of a la- 
mentable want of taste ; and, as your lordship must 
agree," he added, turning to the bishop, "a most 
unbecoming speech, from a very thoughtless young 
lady." 

The young lady, however, did not venture to reply, 
but turned away, pouting her red lip, with the air of 
a spoilt child 

" Your lordship," continued the dean, " is, I pi^ 
sume, an admirer of our cathedral service ? and I 
have heard you speak in terms of high admiration of 
the extraordinary richness of the architecture of this 
venerable edifice." 

" It would be impossible not to admire," replied 
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the bishop, " the fine music that gratifies the ear ; 
and the graceful style of the whole building. But, 
I confess that I distrust any feelings of devotion 
which they may seem to inspire within myself; 
and I am rather disposed to agree with my friend 
Mr. Falkland, and to give my preference to the 
country church, and to services which appear, to me, 
far more in accordance with the simple character of 
the gospel, and of Him whose walk on earth was 
that of humility, and whose ministry was plain and 
simple ; and sometimes, as I have stood alone be- 
neath the richly decorated roof of this lofty cathe- 
dral, and gazed with admiration upon all its grandeur 
and its' ornaments, I have recalled to mind the re- 
markable words of our blessed Lord, when His dis- 
ciples drew his attention to the Jewish Temple. Hi^ 
eyes were fixed upon its marble walls, adorned, as 
we are told, with many goodly stones and gifts, — 
* As for these things which ye behold,' He said, * the 
days will come, in the which there shall not be left 
one stone upon another that shall not be thrown 
down.' 

" And, after all," he continued, in a lower and 
more serious tone, " grand and glorious as such build- 
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ings as these are to our earthly vision, and well 
suited as they may appear to creatures Hke ourselves 
for Bis presence and His worship, whom, we are told 
however, that the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 
what a check is given to the vanity of our highest 
imaginations by those inspired words, at once so 
awful and so gracious : — * Thus saith Jehovah, The 
heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool. 
Where is the house that ye build unto me, and where 
is the place of my rest ? For all these things hath 
mine hand made, and these things have been, saith 
the Lord, but to this man will I look, even to him 
that is poor, and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth 
at my word.' " — Isaiah Ixvi, 1-2. 

For some minutes after these observations of the 
bishop's, not a word was spoken : the dean was the 
first to break the dead silence. " I fear," he said to 
his daughter, " that we shall be late in returning 
from our drive, if we delay much longer; I wish 
your lordship good morning," and bowing courteously 
to the bishop and Mr. Falkland, he drew his daugh- 
ter's arm within his own, and walked away. 

" I see," he said, as they passed through the door- 
way of the cathedral, addressing himself to his son, 
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" that our bishop and hk chaplam are enthusiasts, 
and I am sorry for it. Gentlemanly men and worthy 
men, I have no doubt, but I can't say I admire enthu- 
siasts." Mr. Danby made no reply, but he thought 
within himself, " I wish I had some of their enthu- 
siasm." 

"My dear friend," said the bishop to his com- 
panion, " does it not strike you that what we want in 
our worship, in such a place as this, is more of reality, 
more of earnestness, and less of outward state and 
ceremony ? My heart is too cold to be warmed with 
vital heat, by appeals to the eye or to the ear. One 
verse of Holy Scripture, in its divine and unadorned 
simplicity, has more power to overthrow the strong- 
holds of pride and corruption in the human heart, 
and to enable me to realize the presence of Him who 
is the only glory of all earthly temples, than all that 
art or science, in their combined perfections, can pro- 
duce, with regard to the mere ceremonial services of 
any outward worship. I cannot help often thinking, 
and I love to think, of our Lord's words, whenever I 
come to worship in this cathedral : * I say unto you, 
that in this place is one greater than the Temple.' 
It matters little whether the place of worship be the 
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grandest and most ornamented of earthly temples, 
or the lowliest building set apart for His Service ; if 
He, the Lord Jesus Christ, be not earnestly sought 
by that faith, which is the evidence of His unseen 
presence, and that Spirit of prayer which rises above 
all outward forms, our worship is but emptiness and 
vanity." 

" And yet how delightful to think," said Mr. Falk- 
land, " that whether in this cathedral, or in the 
poorest hovel on the outskirts of this old city, the 
promise of Him, who is the same yesterday as to-day 
and for* ever, stands sure : * Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them'. What a proof of the divinity of our 
Blessed Lord, and what an assurance of the faithful- 
ness of His love, do those remarkable words afford, 
spoken, as they were, by Jesus in the humiliation of 
His manhood, when on earth ! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 



5IARY June 10. 

" The subject of ordination of can- 
didates for holy orders, baa been 
much on mj mind of late. I thank 
God I feel my own personal need of a sound mind, 
and a right judgment It is of His meruj that I have 
been brought to a more entire self-distrust ; for I am 
thus led — also by Him — to come more out of self, 
and to look to Him, as it were, hourly for Divine 
wisdom and help. I can thus enter into the feelings 
of the Psalmist, when he said: ' My eoul hangeth 
upon Thee ;' or to the mind of the Apostle, when he 
wrote : ' Most gladly, therefore, vtill I glory in my 
infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me.' What a glorious alchemy is here ! Those very 
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infirmities, which would naturally depress and over- 
whelm me with shame, were I to be left alone in 
the midst of them, may be made, by grace and 
through faith, the ground of humble but heartfelt 
rejoicing even to glorying, before God. I sink to 
the earth, as one confounded by the tremendous 
responsibilities of my calling. In my perplexity 
and distress, I cry : * Who is sufficient for these 
things?' and I hear a voice from heaven, saying 
unto me : * My grace is sufficient for thee ; for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.' Thus also I 
find it written by the Apostle James : * If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all 
men liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall be 
given him ; but let him ask in faith, nothing waver- 
mg. 

" Why should I fear, therefore, that He who has 
been pleased to entrust me with this high commis- 
sion, will fail to supply me with all my need, and in 
His own way, and in agreement to His own word of 
promise, * according to His riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus', and that so the power of Christ shall rest 
upon me ? 

" I have established one rule on the subject of 
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ordination, from "which I am resolved, if it please 
God, never to depart. I will ordain no man to the 
ministry, with whom I have not had one personal 
interview, and, if possible, more than one, before he 
comes up for examination. I must have close and 
searching conversation with every candidate, that I 
may, if possible, learn from his own lips the motives 
which have induced him to undertake the office of a 
minister of the Gospel. I will endeavour to set 
before him the nature of the office, its awful respon- 
sibilities, and its glorious labours, with an affec- 
tionate seriousness ; seeking to win his confidence, 
while I strive to impress upon him how great a 
peril he is incurring by lightly taking upon him so 
grave a charge; and urging him to consider the 
account which he must one day render to the Great 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. I sometimes 
wish that the wondrous gift of discernment of spirit 
had been still continued to the Church ; but I doubt 
not that it is better for us that such should not be 
the case, since He who worketh all things after the 
counsel of His own will, has not so ordered it. My 
own path is plain — to be instant in prayer for 
especial grace, that I may, first, for my own part, 
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know how I ought to behave myself in the house of 

* 
God ; that in the performance of my own high 

duties I may be blameless, vigilant, sober, an ex- 
ample of the believers in word, in conversation, in 
love, in spirit, in faith, in purity ; and that, with 
regard to those over whom it has pleased God to 
place me, I may observe these things, without pre- 
ferring one before another, doing nothing by par- 
tiality, laying hands suddenly on no man," 

" June 14. 
"Mr. Ashton*s health has been so graciously re- 
stored, that he astonished us by coming over to 

Z , to pass a few hours with us, yesterday. His 

conversation is truly edifying, and we rejoiced to 
ftnd him much more cheerful than when we were at 
Delford. We took advantage of his visit to obtain 
from him a promise to pass the greater part of next 
week with us, as Falkland and my sister will be still 
our guests. His dear old lady and grandson are to 
come with him. The latter accompanied him yes- 
terday. We feel an increasing interest in Herbert 
Charlton. He came to take leave of us previously 
to his depe^rture for London ; but I have made it 
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my particular request that he should defer his de- 
parture till after the visit of next week, when he is 
to accompany his grandfather and grandmother. I 
wish to become further acquainted with him, before 
I mention the plans which Lucy and I have been 
concerting together for his future course. I think 
I am not mistaken in the opinion I have formed of 
this excellent youth; and assuredly it is a sacred 
duty enjoined on me, in my office of bishop, to come 
forward as the friend of the poor boy, and his aged 
and godly parents. How touching was that ques- 
tion put to me in my ordination service: — * Will 
you skew yourself gentle, and be merciful, for Christ's 
sake, to poor and needy people, and to all strangers 
destitute of help ? ' How plain the answer which I 
then made, and how binding the engagement I then 
took upon myself — * I will so shew myself by Qod's 
help\ Nothing that we do at any time for our poor 
and helpless brethren, has aught of merit about it 
We are at best, if we should have done all the deeds 
of love, and mercy, and righteousness required of us, 
but unprofitable servants ; but there is a still more 
special obligation laid upon me as a bishop, and by 
God's gracious help I will endeavour to fulfil this 
sacred duty. 
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" It is a great privilege to have larger funds at 
my disposal than I have hitherto had ; hut, as Lucy 
reminds me, I am only a steward over a larger 
household than I was hefore, and I am hound to 
attend to this especial point of a steward's duty : — ^to 
manage the property of my Heavenly Master with 
the utmost consideration and economy, so that I 
may turn to the best account that which He has 
placed under my hand. There must be no thought- 
less prodigality, but a wise and prudent calculation, 
that I may be enabled to make a liberal distribution 
of what is committed unto me. Therefore it is that 
I determined not to yield to the first impulse of 
warm feeling in this matter, or allow the interest I 
felt in the circumstances of this youth to influence 
my judgment, till I had pondered it well over. I 
must also consider whether I cannot take upon my- 
self the expense of a curate for his good old grand- 
father, who is, I am convinced, quite unable to bear 
the burden himself, and whose personal comforts 
must not be curtailed at his advanced age. I shall 
find it difficult to do much during this first year of 

my removal to Z . But I am thankful to have 

a sufficient income, independent of my office, to be 
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able to indulge in the best luxury of wealth — ^the 
relieving the wants of others, and especially those of 
the household of faith." 

** June 15. 
" It is too much taken for granted, that the Bible 
is already known to the young student preparing for 
ordination. The more I consider the subject, the 
more I see it to be, what I may call an incompre- 
hensible fact, that, while it is allowed by all that the 
Bible is the one and only spring of all truth and 
wisdom, many are apt to rest satisfied with acknow- 
ledging the fact, and then acting as if the Bible 
were, to all intents and purposes, a book which has 
no real existence, or as if there were no need to 
direct the chief attention of the candidate to the 
book itself. When I was examined for ordination, I 
was required to translate a portion of Grotius de 
Veritate into English ; to construe a few verses of 
one of the Gospels from the original Greek ; to write 
a theme in tolerably good Latin ; to write out my 
answers to certain papers of questions, some few on 
doctrinal points, the remainder referring to the 
historical portions of the Old and New Testament ; 
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and to turn one of the thirty -nine Articles from the 
Latin version into English, and another from the 
English version into Latin. I had also a sermon to 
write on a given text. All this was good, and ought 
to he required from the candidates for ordination ; 
and all this implied, and was supposed to prove, that 
I was well acquainted with* the Bible itself ; but it 
did prove no such thing. I had prepared for such an 
examination, and I was enabled to pass it, as I was told, 
with credit : but what was the fact ? that I was all the 
time wretchedly ignorant of the Bible itself. The kind 
old bishop by whom I was ordained, and his equally 
kind examining chaplain, said not a word to me 
about the Bible. They did not endeavour to impress 
upon me that a thorough acquaintance with the 
Bible ought to be my chief object. This was of course 
allowed and implied, but this was not done. Nor 
was I once told that what I chiefly needed was an 
experimental acquaintance with the inspired volume. 
It is and always shall be my chief point with my 
young candidates, to direct them simply to the Bible, 
as the sum of all human attainments. This won- 
derful book of inspired revelation, shall be distinctly 
and prominently set forth before them as the one 
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grand requirement, the one chief object of study, 
both before and after ordination. I do not mean 
that a thorough and an experimental knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures is to be expected in a young 
minister, or will be foimd in many ministers ; but 
that all other knowledge, however necessary, however 
advisable, should be deemed of secondary importance, 
and must be kept in its proper place. Where this is 
not the case, even the most learned and the most 
gifted minister, will be always miserably deficient as 
a divine ; and the effect of his course of studies on 
himself, and his mode of preaching on his flock, will 
be seen both in points of doctrine and practice. 
His doctrine will want the Divine simplicity, the 
strength, the fulness, and the richness of the true 
wine of the Gospel; his practice will be like the 
gait of a man partially blind, who turns to the right 
hand or to the left, and gropes and stumbles on his 
way, instead of walking with his head erect, and 
going forward with vigour and alacrity. How can it 
be otherwise ? When the teaching is imcertain, the 
walk will be inconsistent. Well has Bishop Cover- 
dale remarked : * If we will that the true feith of 
Christ shall grow, continue, and increase ; then we 
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must bring the same to pass by true imderstanding 
of the Scripture ; by pure, sound, and wholesome 
doctrine. With the truth must lies be banished, 
with sound doctrine must false be rooted out, with 
the light must darkness be expelled ; but how can 
the true understanding of the Scripture, the un- 
doubted, wholesome, and sound doctrine be had, 
when men do neither exercise and employ them- 
selves, nor apply their endeavour, study, and dili- 
gence therein'." 

The bishop was sitting in that spacious and lofty 
library, of which we have already spoken, and at the 
first stroke of the ancient clock which stood on the 
high mantel-piece, he closed his book. He had made 
an appointment for eleven o'clock that morning, and 
the hour had scarcely ceased striking, when the door 
opened and Mr. Woodville was announced. The 
bishop was struck by the appearance and manners of 
his visitor. His bearing was manly and respect- 
ful, and his countenance pleasing. 

" I felt that no correspondence by letter," he said, 
** could be so satisfactory as a personal interview. 
And," he added, " the difficulties which I am 
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called upon to meet with, in reference to ordination, 
are so great, that the only way in which I can in any 
way fulfil them, is to speaJs: to my young candidates 
without reserve, and to ask them to treat me with 
equal confidence. The accounts which I have received 
of you, Mr. Woodville, so fer as they relate to your 
acquirements as a scholar, are unexceptionable, and I 
like much the tone of your own letters. But there 
is one inquiry which appears to me of supreme im- 
portance, to which I have as yet received no explicit 
reply. You may tell me that it has not been as 
yet made a direct question : it has been, indeed, rather 
referred to and implied in the other questions put to 
you. It regards the motive by which you have been 
led to come forward as a candidate for the ministry?" 

A slight and momentary flush passed over the 
face of the young man ; but his manner was unem- 
barrassed, and there was no hesitation in his reply. 

He had long preferred, he said, the life of a 
clergyman to any other profession, and he hoped he 
should do his duty, and be a credit to the vocation 
he had chosen. He would honestly. confess to the 
bishop, that he held no extreme views. He had 
been turning his attention during the p£U5t year to the 
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line of reading in which he supposed he should be 
examined, and he hoped he had done so with some 
profit. He trusted, indeed, that his lordship would 
find he had made good use of his time. 

** My inquiry," said the bishop, with a gentle but 
grave earnestness, " refers to a point of far higher 
importance than the preparation of which you speak. 
I allude to this question, which every candidate for 
holy orders must answer before God and the assem- 
bled Church at his ordination. * Do you trust that 
you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take 
upon you this office and ministration, to serve God, 
for the promoting of His Glory, and the edifying of 
His people?'" 

The young man did not reply, but the look of min- 
gled astonishment and perplexity with which he met 
the eyes of the bishop, told something of what was 
passing in his mind. 

" You have not perhaps, as yet, seriously considered 
this question," said the bishop, mildly. 

" I will not mislead your lordship," he replied; "I 
have not considered it." 

" But you will be called upon to answer it at your 
ordination. You are, I suppose, well acquainted wkh 
the ordination service?" 
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" I have read it over more thaa once," he replied, 
" but I cannot say that I have paid much attention 
to it, as yet." 

*' But the questions are of the most solemn cha- 
racter, and must receive, when addressed to you, an 
explicit reply from your own lips. I do not think 
you would willingly evade any question, but, may I 
ask, how do you propose to satisfy your own con- 
science on this particular point ? How do you under- 
stand this question ?" 

"It is of so mysterious a character," the young 
man replied, ** that I do not pretend to understand 
it. But I can assure your lordship, that I am con- 
scious of my own right intentions, and should an- 
swer all the questions accordingly." 

" But could you rest satisfied," said the bishop, 
" without searching into the meaning of so solemn a 
question ? It is, I allow, of a mysterious character, 
but it is on a subject of such deep and vital import- 
ance, that no one about to enter the ministry, is jus- 
tified in lightly regarding it, but is bound to seek to 
understand its qaeaning, and to pray for light from 
above that he may do so. It is in His light, who is 
the only true light, * the light of life', that we can see 
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light, and by no other light can we read aright the 
Holy Scripture which He has given us." 

The young candidate was silent. 

" You have, perhaps," said the bishop, heard the 
subject of the Holy Spirit and His divine influences 
spoken of — according, I am sorry to say, to the 
miserably deficient theology common at the pre- 
sent day — as enthusiasm, and treated almost with 
ridicule ?" 

The bishop spoke with calm authority, and the 
young man coloured, and, with an ingenuous manner, 
he owned that he had scarcely ever heard the subject 
alluded to, except in general terms, but that when it 
had been mentioned, it had been as one of the new 
notions, propagated by Wesley and Whitfield and 
their followers. 

" It would be well for you to judge for yourself on 
the subject," said the bishop. ** The founders of 
our Church, and all our great divines — ^those, I 
should say, who are distinguished for their close 
adherence to the Holy Scriptures, and for their clear 
views of scriptural truth, the gianta of former days, 
men whose record is on high, men of deep research 
and profound erudition — have given to this doctrine 
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the prominent place it occupies in the inspired 
Word. Here is a passage, which I was reading this 
morning/' he added, rising and taking up a folio 
volume which lay open upon a table near him. " It 
is a sermon by the celebrated Bishop Hopkins ; and 
it bears upon that question in the Ordination Ser- 
vice about which we are conversing : — * The Spirit 
itself (mark that) beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of God.* What greater 
ground for assurance can there be than this — ' The 
Spirit itself beareth witness'? And what God speaks 
is infinitely more certain than that which our own 
very eye seeth ; and therefore it is very injurious to 
His truth and veracity, when He, by the secret and 
sweet whisperings of His Spirit, informs the soul 
that it is in a state of grace, to think that this testi- 
mony only gives probable guesses and conjectures. 
The witness that the Spirit gives, is such a full 
assurance as removes all doubts and fears ; for 
it is the witness of God Himself.' Again, in speak- 
ing of the evidence that we are bom again, this 
great divine says," and the bishop continued reading, 
" * there comes in a two-fold witness, — the witness of 
our spirit, and the witness of God's Spirit ; our spirit 
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deposeth that we are so, that we are horn again, and 
become the children of God; and this it doth by 
observing the proper marks and characters that the 
Scripture gives of a child of God; and the Spirit of 
God comes in as another witness, that in the mouth 
of two witnesses this may be established ; and by 
His immediate light clears up the truth of this attes- 
tation that conscience did make, which takes away 
all doubtings and hesitancies, and fills us with a full 
assurance'." 

The bishop had read the above passages with a 
clear and marked emphasis, and with the tone of 
one who fully entered into the spirit of the author, 
but, when he looked up, he saw only the same per- 
plexity on the face of his young companion, which 
said but too plainly that the admirable words of Hop- 
kins were as unintelligible as an unknown tongue to 
him. He made, however, no remark, he asked no 
question but this, 

*♦ You will at least allow, from the passages which 
I have read to you, that the mention of the Spirit, 
and His distinct offices, is no modem invention — no 
enthusiastic novelty. Were I," he added, " to take 
down many of those celebrated works," and he turned 
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his eyes to the goodly array of venerable books which 
stood ranged upon the shelves of his library ; "I 
am not going to do so" — he said, as he caught the 
glance of dismay with which the young man followed 
the direction of his eyes towards the book-shelves. 
" I shall hope, however, that the time will come, 
my dear young friend, when you will have learned, 
froni your own acquaintance with the contents of 
some at least of those authors, the treasures we 
possess in them, and will agree with me, that it 
is not only because they are among the pUlars of 
our own Church that we do right to value them, but 
because, notwithstanding such errors as are naturally 
inseparable from aJl mere human authors, their 
writings are in strict accordance with the Word of 
God. But to return to what I was saying of the 
Holy Spirit; you must remember this sentence of 
the Nicene Creed, which is read in our churches on 
every Lord's day : * I believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Giver of life\ Or, again, this clause of 
the short summary of the Creed in our Church 
Catechism, which is of course intended only as the 
expression of the faith of a believing child of God, 
* Thirdly, I learn to believe in God the Holy Ghost, 

I 
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"who sanctifieth me, and all the elect people of God '. 
Here, you observe, the Holy Spirit and His peculiar 
offices are clearly insisted upon, with the same dis- 
tinctness as in those "words of our Lord's, when He 
says, * It is the Spirit that quickeneth'; and again, 
* When the Spirit of truth shall come. He shall 
guide you into all truth'. He was the great gift 
promised by God the Father to our adorable Re- 
deemer, and obtained by Him when the work of 
redemption was accomplished, and when, leading 
captivity captive, He went up on high to receive 
gifts for men. And thus the gift was recognized 
and proclaimed by the Apostle Peter on the day of 
Pentecost, in those remarkable words, to the won- 
dering assembly, when, having spoken of the resur- 
rection of Christ, he adds : * Being by the right 
hand of God exalted, and having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath 
shed forth this, which ye now see and hear'. Paul 
also speaks of believers as * Temples of the Holy 
Ghost'; and declares that, *If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His'. Thus 
the Church of God is now under the peculiar dis- 
pensation of the Holy Spirit; and, knowing this. 
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can you, my dear young friend, come forward as a 
candidate for the office of a minister in that Church, 
when, as the Apostle Peter declares, * The Gospel is 
preached, with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven? Can you come forward and desire to be 
ordained a minister of this Gospel, and feel yourself 
satisfied with merely good intentions ? Believe me, 
I do not doubt your good intentions; but,* surely, 
you ought to feel that you are called upon to 
give a most serious and prayerful consideration 
to the question, * Do you trust that you are in- 
wardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon 
you this office and ministration, to serve God for 
the promoting of His glory, and the edifying of His 
people ?' — and to weigh beforehand what you mean, 
and what you say, when you have to answer, as 
you must, before the assembled Church, that awful 
question which I, as your overseer before God, must 
put to you — * I trust so'. Will a vague and unde- 
fined apprehension of a question, at once so plain 
and so searching, be satisfactory to your own con- 
science, and justify you before God ? It is not a 
vain thing f&r you, because it is your life. Promise 
me, therefore, that you will meditate on these 
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things ; that you will give yourself wholly to them ; 
that you will do nothing rashly, where so much is at 
stake ; that you will not seek to undertake so grave 
a charge, so solemn and weighty a commission, as 
that of a minister of the glorious Gospel of the 
grace of God, with the spirit of a hireling. Promise 
me that you will ask yourself before God, whether 
you have coimted the cost of what you are about to 
enter upon ; whether you have pondered in your 
heart the great commission to be entrusted to you, 
as set forth by the great Apostle in those solemn 
words — * Feed the Church of God, which He hath 
purchased with His own blood'. How will you 
otherwise be able to say, on the great day when you 
will be called upon by the Judge of all, to give up 
your account, * I am pure from the blood of all 
men?" 

The young candidate made no reply. He sat 
with his head hung down, and the tears fell fast 
over his pale face. For some space of time, the 
good bishop did not speeik ; but he was the first to 
break the dead silence which followed his last words. 

" I may grieve now," he said, with & gentle but 
earnest voice, which expressed, even more plainly 
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than his words, how truly he felt for his young com- 
panion ; "I may grieve now that I have thus dis- 
tressed you; hut I shall rejoice hereafter, if this 
interview should prove, under God, the means of 
awakening you to a sense of the great responsibility 
attached to the office of a clergyman. I should, 
indeed, feel myself guilty before God, ^ere I not to 
warn you with all seriousness of the awful sin you 
would be committing, in deliberately taking upon 
yourself the charge of immortal souls, without a due 
consideration of the step you are about to take. We 
have met on no common occasion. The happiness 
or misery of your future life on earth, and your 
future state to all eternity, may depend on the way 
in which you receive this anxious and earnest re- 
monstrance. I am placed here for this very pur- 
pose. I am solemnly pledged, by the office I have 
undertaken, to speak thus plainly and faithfully to 
every younger brother in the faith, who may pre- 
sent himself, as you have done, for ordination at my 
hands. I have received my charge from the Lord 
our God, to lay hands suddenly on no man, and not 
to be partaker in other men's sins. But I can 
assure you from my heart that I take a deep and 
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affectionate interest in your welfare; and that 
I think I enter more full j than you may suppose 
into the state of your present feelings : I recall the 
time when I was about your own age, and when I 
came forward, as you have done, to offer myself for 
the ministry. At that time, I attached no deeper 
importance to the sacred engagement I was about to 
take upon myself, than you appeared to do. Alas ! 
I did not feel as you have now felt ; I did not weep 
as you have wept. But there was then no friendly 
voice to warn or counsel me. I was perhaps as con- 
scious of my right intentions as yourself ; and, rely- 
ing ,on those right intentions, I rushed forward 
unchecked into the ministry of the Church of God, 
and rashly took upon myself the awful commission 
of a pastor of Christ's flock, and a preacher of His 
Gospel. Like another Uzzah, I dared to lay un- 
hallowed hands upon the ark of the testimony ; but 
I was not smitten in judgment, as he was smitten. 
It pleased that gracious and forgiving Saviour, upon 
whom I had put so grave an affront by my incon- 
siderate lightness, not to smite me with death, but 
to arouse and awaken me from a state which was 
indeed that of spiritual death, and to bring me forth 
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to the light and liberty of a child of God, after the 
rash act had been committed, and when the vows 
were already upon me — vows which I had so lightly 
regarded, and which I had begun in so faithless a 
spirit to perform. Could I do otherwise, when I 
saw in you one who reminded me so strikingly of 
myself as I then was, than speak to you as I 
have now spoken? Let me, therefore, earnestly 
entreat you to pause — ^to think — to pray — to ask in 
humblest supplications for light, for wisdom, for 
guidance, for strength — in a word, for tliat grace 
which you need to enable you rightly to imderstand, 
and vdth all reverence to undertake, the office for 
which you have presented yourself as a candidate. 
Yes, my beloved young friend, take me from this 
day into your confidence ; come to me again and 
again ; or rather, if you please, remain with me a 
few days, and let us converse often together on this 
important subject ; let us view it in all its bearings ; 
and then you shall decide, as in the sight of God, 
on the course which you are called upon to take, and 
whether you are indeed inwardly moved by the 
Holy Spirit to take upon you the office and minis- 
tration of a pastor in the Church of God ? 
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"And now, before you leave this room, let us 
pray together, that He who has been the unseen 
witness of this interview, will send His Spirit to 
guide you into all truth, and to open your under- 
standing to the glorious mysteries of His inspired 
Word." 

The bishop knelt down, and his young companion 
knelt with him ; and, though but one voice arose in 
the silence of that quiet room, perhaps it was said 
for the first time of that youthful but silent sup* 
pliant, " Behold, he prayeth". 

Many years afterwards, the Bishop of Z was 

called to the sick-chamber of one of his clergy, the 

vicar of the parish of N , a large manufacturing 

town at the extreme end of his diocese, about fifty 

miles from Z . The bishop had arrived there on 

his visitation, and learnt with much grief that the 
vicar of N was confined to his bed, and ap- 
parently at the point of death. His great strength 
had broken down under the incessant labours, both 
of mind and body, which he had carried on with un- 
remitting zeal and untiring energy; in that extensive 
parish, till he could work no longer ; and his medical 
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attendants had told him that morning, in answer to 
his own urgent request that he might know their 
opinion of his state, that humanly speaking his reco- 
very was hopeless. He had been expecting the 
arrival of the bishop at the vicarage ; and he had 
desired his wife to request him, after the business of 
the day was over, to visit hi«. in his cha..ber. 

A gleam of joy lighted up the countenance of the 
sick man, as the bishop approached and took his 
seat by his bed-side. So great was the change that 
had taken place in his appearance, that he would 
hardly have recognized in the pallid and wasted fea- 
tures before him, the once bright and healthy coun- 
tenance of the person before him. But that coun- 
tenance was beautified by an expression of heavenly 
peace ; and there was no gloom in that sick-chamber. 

" I trust," said the dying man, " that through the 
unspeakable grace and goodness of our adorable 
Bedeemer, I am ready to depart ; and willing, since 
it is His will whose nature and whose name is Love, 
to leave the earthly house of this tabernacle, and to 
be- absent from the body, that I may be present with 
the Lord. But I asked to see you, my kind, true 
friend, not so much to take leave of you, as to de- 
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clare this my dying testimony, that, under God, I 
owe all the happiness of a very happy life — for such 
indeed my life has been, from my entrance into the 
ministry to this very hour — to your faithfulness and 
truth ; to that real love for my soul, and that sin- 
cere desire for my spiritual and eternal welfare, 
which constrained you to search my bad and foolish 
heart to its depths, when you exposed to me the 
emptiness of its desires, and the delusion which 
blinded me as to the end of that course which I was 
about to take. That I have been, notwithstanding 
many shortcomings and numberless backslidings, a 
faithful pastor of the flock committed to my chaise, 
and not a wretched hireling ; that I am now blessed 
beyond what I can find words to express, instead of 
being unspeakably miserable at the prospect of a 
death without hope, I owe, beloved friend, to you, 
as the honoured instrument of that God, to whose 
eternal sovereignty and boundless grace I would 
at the same time trace back the whole ; for I know 
that I speak the sentiments of your heart, when I 
say that I attribute all to Him, and to Him give all 
the glory." 

The eflfort of speaking thus had been beyond the 
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strength of the dying man : he sank back exhausted 
and speechless. For some hours, all consciousness 
had apparently left him ; though once or twice, as 
the bishop knelt beside his bed, clasping the thin 
pale hand in his own, he thought he felt a gentle 
pressure from it ; and once or twice, as he sat and 
watched for hours in that sick-chamber, he saw the 
eyes unclosed and raised, as if in silent communion 
with their imseen and Heavenly Father. 

He did not leave him till the following morning, 
and expected that the next post would bring the 
tidings of Mr. Woodville's death. But he did not 
die. His case was one of those so seldom met with 
— we have known but two or three such instances — 
in which the knowledge of eminent medical men has 
been entirely at fault, and, contrary to all human 
expectations, the patient has recovered- 
Mr. Woodville, however, was unable to take again 
any active part in the arduous duties of the parish 

of N . He ended his days, many years after the 

bishop's own death, in the quiet seclusion of a small 
country parish — ^the village of Delford, when good old 
Mr. Ashton had fulfilled his pastoral course, and who 
lived until a short time after this occurrence took place. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



"She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth." 




cg-A^8B>i@&R^ H E saying, attributed to Queen 

Elizabeth, is well known, that when 
speaking of bishops' wives, she said : 
" Dames of grace I cannot make 
them, and dames of place I will not make them." 
One may easily perceive that the remark originated 
in the queen's objection to the marriage of any of 
the clergy ; and that the objection was one of those 
unscriptural and Popish prejudices which she had not 
shaken off when she declared herself a Protestant, 
and the defender of the Protestant Faith. An in- 
sulting slight was thus put, by the highest personage 
in the realm, upon the wives of clergymen, espe- 
cially of bishops, in direct defiance of the words of 
Holy Scripture, — see I Tim. iii, 2 — " A bishop must 
be blameless, the husband of one wife". We will 
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not say that Elizabeth's opinion has been borne out 
by fact, and that -the wives of bishops have not 
been " dames of grace", proved unfitted for the 
worldly elevation of " dames of place". But, mth. 
some bright exceptions, it has happened that the 
wives of the clergy, from all that we have heard 
recorded of them in days gone by, have been 
but poor helpmates to their husbands. Perhaps 
the choice of some clergymen has been uncon- 
sciously unfortunate; or it may have been, that, 
even when fully convinced of the high qualifica- 
tions required in themselves, they have not sought, 
in their selection of a wife, to secure to them- 
selves a partner of that high standard of charac- 
ter unquestionably befitting the station which the 
pastor's wife is called upon to occupy. The "judi- 
cious Hooker" undoubtedly belied his title to judi- 
cious, in the choice that he made, if he can be said 
to have made any choice ; having desired, as we are 
told, a certain Mistress Churchman, with whom he 
lodged, to find him a wife. And she, cousulting her 
own interests rather than his, found for him a kins- 
woman of her own, — ^her own daughter Joan, — ^who 
proved as very a shrew as the wife of Socrates. One 
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can scarcely read, without a mingled feeling of pity 
and amusement, honest Izaak Walton's account of 
Mistress Hooker : " That, for her conditions, they were 
too like that wife's which is by Solomon compared to a 
dripping house ; so that the good man had no reason 
to rejoice in the wife of his youth, but too just cause 
to say with the holy Prophet : * woe is me that I am 
constrained to have my habitation in the tents of 
Kedar.' On the visit of his two pupils, Edwin 
Sandys and George Cranmer, to his parsonage of 
Drayton Beauchamp, they found their tutor with the 
* Odes of Horace ' in his hand, tending his sheep in 
a common field. When they returned vdth him 
to his house, where their best entertainment was 
his quiet company, that, we are told, was presently 
denied them, for Eichard was called to rock the 
cradle ; and the rest of their welcome was so like this, 
that they stayed but till next morning, which was 
time enough to discover and pity their tutor's con- 
dition. And so they left him to the company of his 
wife, Joan, and sought themselves a quieter lodging 
for the next night." A sad picture, truly, of good 
Master Hooker's wedded life. But one cannot help 
thinking, that if he had considered more seriously 
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the sacred importance of the calling of her who was 
to share with her husband in many of the cares and 
pleasures of a pastor's life, he might not have 
brought himself into so wretched a plight. We do 
not wonder that Izaak Walton, with such a picture 
before him, speaks of Hooker's college state as of a 
garden of piety, of pleasure, of peace, and of sweet 
conversation ; and compares his married state to that 
of " the thorny wilderness of a busy world." But we 
think, when he adds — " that Hooker was thus drawn 
into those corroding cares that attend a married 
priest and a country parsonage," which we, on 
Scriptural grounds, conceive to be perhaps the 
happiest state on earth, — the good biographer un- 
consciously betrays, in his own spirit, a taint of 
the old popish leaven against the honest estate 
of matrimony, and the domestic privacy of a 
godly parson's Hfe; and shews that he secretly 
favours an unmarried priesthood, and the imsocial 
brotherhood of a monastic establishment. 

The choice of the godly George Herbert was, we 
acknowledge, more wisely made ; and his married 
life was consequently very different. His wife was 
a Mistress Jane Danvers, the beloved daughter of his 
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friend, Mr. Charles Danvers, whom her father, we 
are told, desired to see the wife of George Herbert, 
because of all his daughters she was his beloved 
daughter. This wish of his heart the worthy father 
had often declared, not only in public, but to Mr. 
Herbert himself ; assuring him, that if he could like 
her for a wife, and she him for a husband, Jane 
should have a double blessing; and Mr. Danvers 
had so often said the like to Jane, and so much com- 
mended Mr. Herbert to her, that Jane became so 
much a platonic as to fall in love with Mr. Herbert 
unseen. " This," continues Walton, whose words 
we have quoted, " was a feir preparation for a mar- 
riage." We are hardly prepared, however, to hear 
that the quiet and sober-minded Mr. Herbert was so 
delighted with the fair young gentlewoman whom her 
father had so often commended to him, that " she 
changed her name into Herbert the third day after 
their first interview." Notwithstanding all Iziaak 
Walton's encomiums upon this marriage, we cannot 
but feel that a union so hastily, and we might say 
rashly, hazardous, might have issued in much 
mutual unhappiness ; but such was not the case .; 
and as the simple-minded biographer affirms,— and 
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he certainly states his reasons, " this suddenness was 
justifiable by the strictest rules of prudence. The 
marriage preyed a happy one to both parties ; for the 
eternal lover of mankind made them happy in each 
other's mutual and equal affection and compliance-** 
indeed, so happy, that there never was any opposition 
betwixt them, unless it were a contest which should 
most incline to a compliance with the other's desires : 
and this mutual content and love and joy," he after- 
wards tells us, " did receive a daily augmentation by 
such daily obligingness to each other, as still added 
such new affluences to the former fulness of these 
divine souls, as was only improveable in heaven, 
where they now enjoy it." We know not whether 
George Herbert's description of what a parson's wife 
ought to be, was penned by him before or after his 
marriage ; but it matters not ; for his choice was the 
right one, though his courtship was so speedily con- 
cluded. 

Bishop Beveridge, though we suppose he died 
unmarried, has left some admirable thoughts on the 
qualities which he would have sought for in a wife. 
" I look upon the image of Christ," he says, ** as the 
best mark of beauty I can behold in. her; and the 

K 
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grace of God as the best portion 1 can receive with 
her." 

Bishop Temple's choice of a wife, had been well 
and wisely made ; and every day of their union 
served but to strengthen the tie which bound them 
together. " She was such an one", to use the words 
of Beveridge, " that did so live and pray and con- 
verse with him upon earth, that they might both be 
entitled to sing, to rejoice, and to be blessed together 
in heaven." It seemed, indeed, as if God had given 
her grace according to the measure needed by her, to 
fulfil as fiaithfully her duties to her husband in his 
new and enlarged sphere, as when she shared with 
him in the labours of a country pastor's wife. She 
endeavoured to form a right estimate of her own 
position ; and having done so, she applied herself 
diligently to the fulfilment of its requirements, 
endeavouring to adorn her profession with the lustre 
of those meek and holy graces becoming the life and 
conversation of the wife of a Christian bishop. She 
felt that her calling among other Christian gentle- 
women constrained her to come forward as a leader in 
all acts of godly benevolence, and all efforts to promote 
the spread of vital religion among her own sex, that she 
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might excite them to works of mercy and love, 
especially towards the poor and friendless. But 
though seen and heard of in every sphere where her 
influence as a bishop's wife might be exercised for 
good, she never turned aside from the clear and 
shining path of her own bright profession ; but went 
forward, always regarding her life on earth as a 
pilgrimage to that heavenly country, which is the 
glorious inheritance of the children of the kingdom of 
Christ She was herself a member of an ancient 
fjEunily, and her husband's office in the Church had 
elevated both him and her in the eyes of the world ; 
but she looked down, with a calm and smiling indif- 
ference,' upon the distinctions given by mere worldly 
rank and riches. Her charming countenance, and 
the simple elegance and natural ease of her manners, 
made her eminently attractive wherever she ap- 
peared ; but though bred in a court, where the queen 
herself, and many of her ladies, were distinguished 
for all those accomplishments of mind and manners 
which give a peculiar fascination to society, she had 
no desire to shine in such company ; — ^her mind was 
too spiritual, her taste too refined, to enjoy the plea- 
sures of such a life. 
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During her husband's attendance at the House of 
Lords, Mrs. Temple and Gertrude resided at the 

house belonging to the see of Z in London, and 

there she was sought out by many of her former 
acquaintances ; for the lovely Lucy Harington, the 
youngest of Queen Caroline's maids of honour, was 
not quite forgotten. The sweetness of her disposi- 
tion, and her many agreeable qualities, had made 
her a general favourite. The mother and daughter 
were pronounced by some, whose word was the law 
of the fashionable world, to be unexceptionable as to 
style and manners ; and invitations came daily to the 
entertainments of the highest and most courted of the 
great and noble. Mrs. Temple often smiled as she 
sat down to write the same courteous, but plain- 
spoken refusal to all. 

They met a small and agreeable circle at the beau- 
tiful villa of their brother and sister, Lord and Lady 
Dereham, on the banks of the Thames at Twicken- 
ham, and they made the acquaintance of the wives 
and faonilies of some of the bishops with whom the 

bishop of Z was often necessarily associated ; but 

they entered into no society, except that of the pious 
and excellent few, either among the clergy or laity. 
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who, like themselves, had turned aside from the wide 
gate and the broad way, and were journeying onward 
by the narrow way which leadeth unto life. On the 
first day that the bishop found there was no duty to 
detain him longer in London, they set off on their 
return to Z . 

"Are you left alone, my Gertrude?" said Mrs. 
Temple, as she entered the drawing-room of the 
palace. " I thought you were all gone out." 

"They are all gone," replied Gertrude; "and 
my father is gone with them. He came in to 
luncheon looking so pale and fiBLtigued, that I per- 
suaded him to take my place in the coach, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashton and their grandson. I thought the 
drive to the downs would do him good, and that the 
pleasant conversation of the charming old lady and her 
husband would enliven him. Their grandson wished to 
remain behind ; but I told him the truth, that I should 
really prefer waiting to take a quiet walk with you." 

"And I have finished my long letter to Ferdi- 
nand," said Mrs. Temple, " and I shall be delighted 
to accompany you. What are you so busily em- 
ployed about ?" 
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*< I am finishing a cap and apron for one of my 
old widows," said Gertrude, "which I intended to 
take her as a surprise to-day. Poor old Betty ! she 
is the neatest of the sisterhood in the almshouses ; 
and was hewailiag the state of her Sunday cap to 
Jenny, a few days ago, and saying that, with all her 
darning, and with all her starching, it would hold 
together no longer. And so, you see, dear mother, 
I have made her this. I am just finishing the apron, 
hut there is so little to do that I can leave it with 
Jenny, and send them hoth hy her ; so that I am 
now ready to go out with you." 

" Finish it yourself, dear child," said her mother ; 
" there will he time enough afterwards for a longer 
walk than we are likely to take. I shall sit down 
heside you; and you shall tell me what you have 
heen doing this morning, since I left the Ashtons to 
your care. But let me first tell you, that I will add 
a muslin handkerchief to your gifts to poor old 
Betty, and a new love-ribhon to pin round her cap. 
Let us remember to tell Jenny to look them out, 
before we go." 

" How kind of you, dear mother," replied Ger- 
trude. " There will be an end, I think, of all poor 
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Betty's troubles on the score of dress ; for what with 
your last present of a Sunday gown and petticoat, she 
will be quite set up. But I must answer your ques- 
tion. When you left Mr. and Mrs. Ashton to my care, 
I went with them to call at the deanery ; and I was 
much pleased to see the kind reception they met 
with from the dean and Miss Danby. The two young 
ladies rose from the harpsichord as we entered ; but, 
at Mr. Ashton s request, they sang to him a beautiful 
hymn of Handel's, about which the dean had been 
speaking in high terms. It was one of those grand 
and touching airs in which Handel seems to excel ; 
and I have promised dear Mr. Ashton to learn it, 
and sing it often to him." 

** My dear Gertrude," said Mrs. Temple, with a 
sudden exclamation of surprise, " who can be coming? 
Did you hear the great gates thrown open? and, 
listen! there are the tramp of several horses, and 
the loud rattle of wheels. I am half'Sorry that we did 
not leave the apron to Jenny to finish, and go out 
immediately." 

The door-bell at this moment rang violently ; and 
soon after the Duchess of C ■ was announced. 

She came forward extending both her hands, and 
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saying ; ** I only hope, my dear and long-lost friend, 
that you are as glad to see me again, as I am to find 
you. Whether you were dead or alive, I knew 
not ; hut I was always told that you had heen long 
huried in some remote parsonage, and would never 
he seen among us again. I am so very glad to see 
you," she added, as she kissed Mrs. Temple. And 
then, turning to Gertrude, she said : " And who is 
this fair young creature ? your daughter, I am sure ; 
for she is just what you were, Lucy, at her age, only 
more slender, and the least in the world paler. 
Come hither, my dear child ; I am vastly taken 
with your looks, and must embrace you too, not 
only for your mother's sake, hut for your own." 

•* You are as kind and affectionate as ever," said 
Mrs. Temple, after she had returned the warm 
greeting of her former friend, almost with equal 
warmth, though more quietly ; for she felt it im- 
possible to resist such unaffected marks of friendship. 

** And now do let us sit down and have a quiet 
talk together; for I have sent away the carriage, 
and mean to remain a whole hour with you," said 
the duchess. ** But where in the world are you 
going, child ?" she added, as Gertrude moved towards 
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the door. " What, going away the moment I come 
in!" 

Gertrude smiled and stood still, but did not come 
back. 

" Come back and sit down, child — do as I bid 
you," said the duchess, holding out her hand to 
Gertrude* 

" Gertrude has an errand of duty to attend to," 
said her mother; **Q,nd perhaps you will kindly 
excuse her. She will be back in half an hour." 

" Yes, yes, I know all about it," said the duchess; 
"a cap, and what else, for some poor old body, 
whom we women of the world forget. Ah, well ! 
get you gone, my good child ; but mind you come 
back in half an hour. And now, Lucy," and she 
turned to Mrs. Temple, " let me say again how very 
glad I am to see you. It seems to me but yesterday 
that we parted ; and yet, what ages have passed since 
then ! We wrote to one another for the first few 
years ; and then, how was it that all communication 
dropped between us ? You were not to blame, 
however, for it was I who ceased to write ; but, to 
say the truth, that was the giddiest season of my 
useless life, when I was courted and flattered, 
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and willing to believe the false and foolish things 
that every body told me. And I did not like your 
letters ; you were too plain-spoken ; and, gentle and 
affectionate as your counsel was, it was not to my 
taste : and then, you talked to me of religion, which 
I did not care to understand. And you were so 
provokingly happy, away from the world, while I 
was secretly so dissatisfied with myself, and with 
every body else, in the midst of the world, with all 
that the world could give, poured out in lavish 
abundance around me, that I hated you for your 
puritanical strictness ; and yet hated myself for 
my doing so. The fact was, dear Lucy, that you 
forced me to respect you ; for I was all the while 
secretly persuaded that you were right, and I wrong. 
And now I am an old woman, older by five years, 
at least, than yourself; and I have found out, by 
my own experience, that the world is nothing but 
vanity and vexation ; and I have lost most of my chil- 
dren ; and I have been often ill, indeed once almost 
at death's door, and filled with terror at the prospect 
after death. I prayed for life, that I might have 
time to repent ; and my prayers were heard. My 
recovery was a work of time ; but a summer at Spa, 
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and a winter at Montpellier, did wonders for me. I 
returned to town just when you left it, or you would 
have seen me there." 

" But where did you hear of me, there ?" said 
Mrs. Temple. 

" Hear of you, my dear creature ! " replied the 
duchess ; " I heard of you from Lady Harvey, or, as 
you rememher her, Mary Lepel— -our old friend, 
Mary Lepel. And I heard of you from Princess 
Emily, when I went down, as in duty hound — hut 
not, I assure you, from affection — to Gunnershuiy, 
to pay my respects to her royal highness, who is 
more proud and disagreeahle than ever. That sweet 
Princess Caroline was always my favourite. But 
where I heard all ahout you was at Lord Dereham's, 
when the duke and I went down to spend the day 
and dine with him at Twickenham. I put him upon 
talking of you ; and I thought he would never have 
heen tired of singing your praises, and those of his 
niece Gertrude. I told him I suspected you had 
made a Methodist of him ; hut I felt my heart warm 
towards you all the while he spoke ; and your image, 
which had heen lying frozen and forgotten in one of 
the comers of this cold unfeeling heart of mine. 
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rose up and smiled upon me, as you smile now, and 
spoke to me with the well-rememhered tones so 
pleasant to me in our youthful days. And here we 
are, my sweet friend, met, I may say, half-way ; for 
I have come out of the world, which I have half a 
mind to turn my hack upon ; and you have come 
out of your hanishment, to appear, if not in its 
circles, yet on its confines." 

" No," — said Mrs. Temple, laying her hand gently 
and affectionately on the hand of her friend. 

" No ! " exclaimed the duchess, interrupting her ; 
" No ! why that emphatic No ? — a very mild and 
sweet No, I must allow, hut still a most emphatic 
Nor 

Mrs. Temple smiled. " You did not give me 
time to say more than that one word," she said; 
*' hut perhaps that single, and, as you term it, most 
emphatic word, expresses hotter than many words, 
all that I wished to express. What I meant to 
say, was this — ^that while T hear with joy of your 
having turned your hack upon the world, and come 
to meet me half-way, I do not allow that I have 
come, or mean to come, even to the confines of the 
world. Still, I rejoice to meet you, my kind and 
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affectionate friend, as we meet to-day; and I trust 
that we may often meet thus, as friends who love 
each other. I shall rejoice still more, if you allow 
me to use opportunities like this, to say, like one 
of old, * Come then with us, and we will do thee 
good'." 

" Are these words in the Bible ?" said the duchess. 
** I don't remember them, but I have only read parts 
of the Scriptures with much attention ; and that has 
been when my heart was almost broken with grief." 

" They were spoken by one who was journeying 
to an earthly paradise," said Mrs. Temple; "and 
they were addressed to one who was disposed to 
remain in the dreary wilderness, where at that time 
they both were. He was for going back, while 
his friend was going forward toward the promised 
land." 

A shade of thought passed over the bright coun- 
tenance of the duchess. 

" Yes," she said, gravely ; " I understand you. 
We, both you and I, are now journeying in a wilder- 
ness : how true that is I but you are steadily going 
forward to the better land ; and I, — you think that 
I am still inclined to remain where I am in this 
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dreary wilderness. Is it not so? And therefore 
you would say to me, with that sweet voice, and 
that winning and affectionate smile, * Come then 
with us, and we will do thee good*. Ah, this is 
just like your letters. I did not like to hear your 
invitation then ; but it comes sweetly and soothingly 
to me now. That better land ! I must hear more 
from you, dear Lucy, of that better land ! But here is 
Gertrude. Come hither, Gertrude," she said ; " come 
and sit down beside me, there is room for you upon 
this sofa. I want to tell you and your mother that 
you must come to Steeplyn. You must be my first 
guests there. Have you seen Steeplyn, Lucy ? I 
delight in the place, and it seems to agree with 
me better than any place I was ever in. I want 
you to know my husband and children. Jane is 
married, and with her husband in Scotland; but 
Kosamond and my son are with us. The duke and 
Morven rode with me to-day, but finding that the 
bishop was not at home, I made them leave their 
cards without dismounting ; for I chose, as I told 
them, to have you all to myself on our first 
meeting. My dear child," she added, turning to 
Gertrude, " Rosamond will be so glad to make your 
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acquaintance. No, no, Lucy, you need not fear com 
tamination from any intercourse with Rosamond ; for 
I see, by your look, that with all your affection for 
me, — and in that I do sincerely believe, — you are 
afraid that Gertrude may get no good from our 
society. No, Rosamond is a shy, bashful girl, who 
blushes if you speak to her ; but she is vastly more 
inclined to religious people than to any in our set. 
Her great friend is Mary Fitzgerald, one of Lady 
Harvey's daughters. You have heard of Mary, 
perhaps ?" 

" We met Lady Mary Fitzgerald in town," said 
Mrs. Temple, " and I am sure I should rejoice at 
Gertrude's intimacy with any one like her." 

" My Rosamond and she are of one mind. You 
can't do her any harm, as the world would say, for 
the mischief is done already : what with the lessons of 
her dear old methodistical governess, and her friend 
Lady Mary, and some others, the girl is built up in 
her religious notions, and is as firm as a rock. For 
some time her father and I tried to change her 
mind, but it was all to no purpose ; the girl's gentle- 
ness and firmness together, were more than a match 
for our scoldings and reasonings and coaxings. And 
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60 now she does as she pleases. She is a good, 
dutiful child in the main, and a charming companion 
when we are alone. In fact, when her father is laid 
up with one of his fits of the gout, Rosamond is 
everything to him ; she never quits him, reads to 
him, plays to him, waits upon him, and has got such 
a hold upon him, that, as I often tell him, she can 
turn him round her finger at any time. I am some- 
times astonished at her power; for in those gouty 
seasons he is often horrihly cross with her, and rates 
her sharply." 

The duchess stopped. 

" Dear Lucy," she said, after a pause, " how grave 
you look ! what are you thinking of ? I should have 
supposed that all this account of Eosamond would 
have pleased you." 

" It has pleased me, and it has interested me 
deeply," replied Mrs. Temple; "not so much the 
account of Lady Eosamond's religious profession, 
but of her sweet and dutiful attentions to her father. 
Her religion, I doubt not, is of the right sort, and 
Gertrude will feel honoured by her acquaintance. I 
frankly confess, that you read my countenance aright, 
when you said, that at the mention of an intimacy 
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with Lady Rosamond, I felt anxiously iabout Ger- 
trude, and dreaded the influenoe of a young lady of 
the world, as witty and as engaging as you were at 
her age ; and I thought that you would not understand 
me, and would feel justly hurt, if I declined such an 
acquaintance for my child." 

" And had Eosamond been such an one as I was, 
you would have backed out of anything like inti- 
macy, would you not ?" 

" I should indeed," said Mrs. Temple, mildly — 
" but no, not backed out. I should have told you 
plainly and affectionately my whole mind ; for I 
shall have no concealments with you. The truth is 
best told at all times, if told in a proper spirit." 

" Well, Lucy, you are right, and you would have 
been right ; for you would have been acting honestly, 
and according to your own principles. I love plain 
speaking, and plain dealing. I must tell you, how- 
ever, that much as I respect my good Rosamond, I 
am sometimes out of all patience with her, and think 
myself hardly dealt with; for, since Jane has left 
me, I have to go out alone. I go — of course, in my 
position, I must go — into society; and Rosamond 
ought sometimes to go with me. Here she is, 
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turned two-and-twenty, and nobody has seen her. 
She is a tall, good-looking girl, and has a large for- 
tune ; but she has not had more than one offer, that 
I know of, and that she decidedly rejected, because 
the man did not come up to her standard. He was, 
in fact, my dear friend, a mere man of the world. 
In other respects, there was everything, the duke 
thought, that we could desire." 

" Everything but the one thing needful," said Mrs. 
Temple ; " and she, having chosen the good path, 
felt that her happiness, in the highest sense, would 
have been lost, and her soul endangered, by such an 
union." 

" Yes, I suppose it was so," continued the duchess. 
"But I did not urge Rosamond about that match; 
she had herself to please, and she had the warning 
of her friend Lady Mary's unhappy marriage before 
her. Indeed, on the subject of marriage, I make it 
a principle never to attempt to force a child. One 
thing I do require, — no engagement, or anything of 
the kind, without my approval ; but, as I told her, 
if she chooses to quarrel with her own good fortune, 

and refuse fifty better men than Lord R , 

and remain single all her days, she may, and she 
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must. But what I do complaiu of is, her refusmg, 
or declining, as she would call it, to go out with me ; 
yes, and even to the most unexceptionable houses. 
There was, for instance, a rout at Lambeth, and 
Mrs. Comwallis was express in her invitation to 
Rosamond ; but, though the party was to be at the 
house of the archbishop, Rosamond was not to be 
persuaded, but did not, and would not go ; and I had 
no chance of succeeding, for her father took her 
part. Now, you would have gone there ; even you 
would have thought that right.'* 

Mrs. Temple shook her head. 

** What ! you think, then, with the duke, that 
Lambeth palace is not the place for balls and routs ; 
and you think that the good archbishop ought not to 
allow his very fine lady to be a leader of ton ? That 
is what the duke says. What would your husband 
do, Lucy ?" 

" He would allow nothing of the kind," said Lucy, 
smiling. 

" And you, of course, think Mrs. Comwallis had 
far better keep in the shade ?" 

"I do not judge her, or any one but myself," 
replied Mrs. Temple, mildly. " But I do humbly 
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and heartily thank God, that I would not, even if I 
could, turn back into the wilderness, for such the 
world, with all its painted pleasures, seems to me. 
No, my dear friend, we are journeying, as I said, 
to the better land, even to the place (I use the words 
of Holy Scripture) of which the Lord hath said, * I 
will give it you'. I do not take upon myself to 
judge any one ; but I say to one I love as I do you : 
* Come then with us, and we will do thee good'." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



"Forsake the foolish, and live." — Prov. ix, 6. 




T was a lovely afternoon in September, 

The bishop and Mrs. Temple, and 

their daughter, were on their way to 

Steeplyn. They thought of their 

drive along that same road, in the summer of the 

first year after their arrival at Z . 

" Wq shall not have time, I* suppose," said Ger- 
trude to her father, as the gables and chimneys of 
the old vicarage of Delford met her eye, " to call on 
dear old Mr. and Mrs. Ashton?" 

** Not to-day, my dear child," he replied, " for we 
promised to be at Steeplyn in time to take a long 
stroll through the beautiful grounds ; but, on our 
way back, we will pass an hour with them." 

" The air is very mild," said Gertrude ; " and I 
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dare say we shall see Mr. Ashton sitting under his 
favourite tree, as we pass. No," she added soon 
after, " I see not a sign of the presence of any one of 
the family. Even the windows are all closed ; and, 
were it not for the thin volume of smoke slowly 
rising from that huge chimney, one might suppose 
the house uninhabited. What can be the matter ?" 

" Nothing more than this," said Mrs. Temple, 
" that the good old vicar and bis lady are walking 
together in some pleasant lane, or visiting one of 
their sick parishioners." 

" You heard from Herbert, I think, this morning, 
father ?" said Gertrude. " How well he has hitherto 
fulfilled your expectations ! Where is he at present ?" 

" He is staying with a college friend," replied the 
bishop, " and in the Adjoining parish to our favourite 
Springhurst. His friend has taken him to call on 
your uncle and aunt Falkland, and he has spent a 
day in wandering about among our old haunts ; and 
he thought it would please me to hear how much he 
admired that beautiful country, and how grateful he 
was for the kindness he had met with from my 
relations. You are right, Gertrude, in saying that 
he has hitherto fulfilled my hopes about him. I 
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shall never regret having taken upon myself the 
expenses of his college life. He is about to com- 
mence his second year of residence at Cambridge in 
October ; and, if he goes on as he has begun, he 
will take a high place among his fellow-students, 
and perhaps obtain a fellowship at Trinity. Do not 
let me forget, dear child, to write to him early in 
next week, that I may give him a full report of hie 
grandfather and grandmother; though, as I told 
him in my last letter, I think he may bid adieu to 
all anxiety on their account for the present ; they 
are in such excellent health and spirits. What a 
good, affectionate youth he is ! Though he has 
passed most of his long vacation with them, and has 
seen them so lately, yet he is never away from them 
without feeling anxious to leafti how they are going 
on. 

" I did not tell you what the dear old lady said to 
Herbert," said Mrs. Temple, ** when he was about 
to take his leave of her. They were with me in my 
own sitting-room, and it was in answer to some 
remark he had made about leaving them alone and 
lonely at the vicarage : * pray dismiss all anxiety 
on that score, my Herbert,* she said ; * your grand- 
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father and I can never feel lonely while we are 
together! Our chief earthly care and trouble was 
on your account ; but that load has been removed 
from our hearts. We are again blessed with health,' 
she continued, *and, I assure you, we are never dull; 
no, we are happy and cheerful when alone with one 
another, perhaps even more so than we should be 
if you were always with us ; for we do not think it 
good for you, at your age, to be shut up for ever 
with two old people. We read to one another in 
the morning, and we walk about among our poor 
people together, and we wait upon one another all 
through the day; and when the pleasant duties of 
the day are over, then we sit do¥ni, one on either 
side the fire (for we shall begin fires in the evening 
when you are gone), tnd the curtains are drawn, and 
your grandfather has his candle and his book upon 
his favourite table, and I sit and knit by the fire- 
light, and look * at him, and listen to him, while 
he reads aloud some fine chapter of the Holy Bible, 
with a page or two of the Pilgrim's Progress, till I 
tell him he must try his eyes no longer ; and then 
the book is closed, and we talk together, reviewing 
the mercies of the day, and counting up and thank- 
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ing the Lord for all His blessings to us. There is 
one blessing,* she added, * which we are never tired 
of speaking about, and to which we are apt in our 
conversation to return again and again — it is, that 
He has given us so loving and so dutiful a child as 
our dear, dear grandson.' The old lady smiled, but 
her voice trembled a little just at her last words ; 
she- smiled, but she could not trust herself to speak 
again. When he was gone, but not till then, the 
tears rose to her eyes, and trickled fast over her 
face. But she smiled again; and, turning to me, 
she said: * Both grief and joy have their tears 1 
Mine flow from a mingled stream ; but I think, in 
my case, the joy far exceeds the grief.' " 

Steeplyn was a magnificent place. The mansion 
had been built by Vanburgh. f ts architectural de- 
tails were found much fault with by severe critics, 
and perhaps with justice ; but the effect, taken as a 
whole, was grand and beautiful. The site was en- 
chanting: — a home- view of one of the most pic- 
turesque parks in England ; rocks, and grassy slopes, 
and hanging woods, and a bright river with its 
graceful windings, lighting up the whole. Here 
and there a glimpse was caught of distant moun- 
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tains, with their blue aerial tints, rising above a 
mass of wood, or seen through a chasm in the steep 
and towering rocks towards the west. Notwith- 
standing the heaviness which is to be found in all 
of Vanburgh's buildings, and which was evident 
enough in Steeplyn, the place was distinguished at 
once by an air of splendour and cheerfulness. Lofty 
pavilions ; graceful colonnades ; terraces, with their 
marble balustrades, rising abruptly from the clear 
waters of the rushing river ; orange-trees and pome- 
granates, ranged in stately rows ; long berceaux of 
trellic^work, wreathed with luxuriant vines ; thickets 
of roses and other flowering shrubs ; sparkling foun- 
tains; parterres, glowing with the colours of the 
brightest flowers ; broad walks of smoothest gravel, 
and closely-shaven lawns of emerald green ; cedars 
and cypresses, and evergreens of graceful form and 
varied foliage ; — a rich profusion of ornament, ex- 
tending to the point where the gardens ceased, and 
the park opened its wild and natural beauties be- 
yond — ^its lofty woods, its heights and glades, and 
groups of deer scattered over every part of its ver- 
dant greensward. 

The duke and duchess were waiting to welcome 
their guests. 
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"You will find but a very quiet party to meet 
you," said the duchess, after their first greetings 
were over; — " some of our worthy country neighbours, 
good, honest souls, who are, I really believe, among 
the best-going people in the world ; for they usually 
manage to blunder upon what is right, and to sit 
down contented, amid all the changes which take 
place in the world aroimd them ; grumbling a little 
every now and then, or they would not be English- 
men ; but always true to Church and king, let the 
government be ever so corrupt or arbitrary. We 
have, however, one charming old couple, who came 
to us to-day, but I had literally to coax and 
threaten by turns, before I could draw them out of 
their hermitage ; and nothing, I think, would have 
brought them, but the bribe that I held out of your 
coming to meet them. There are so many people 
in the world who are good and stupid, and so many 
who are bad and not stupid, that it is quite refresh- 
ing to meet with persons like our dear old vicar and 
his wife — so truly good, and so highly intellectual ; 
so superior, and yet so unpretending. My husband 
and I were most agreeably surprised to find such a 
treasure in our own clergyman, and, I assure you, 
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we go to church twice a-day ; and, though I cannot 
answer for the duke, I can answer for myself, that I 
get more good from his sermons, than I ever have 
from any of the fine London preachers. Do, my 
dear Henry," she said, turning to the duke, "go 
and see what has hecome of Bosamond and her aged 
favourites. I will not have her keep tiiem to herself 
as she does. If you find them on the terrace, tell 
them we will join them there. Perhaps your lord- 
ship would like to bear the duke company. And 
you, my dear Lucy, must come with me, while I go 
to put on my hat and cloak; and. you too, dear 
child," she said, turning to Gertrude, " why do you 
stay behind? Well, make your choice; you may 
come with us, or go with the gentlemen." 

But before Gertrude had time to make her choice, 
the good-natured duke drew her arm within his, 
and said : " Come with us, my dear Miss Temple ; 
for Rosamond will thank me for bringing you." 

The time passed pleasantly to the whole party 
which was assembled at Steeplyn. The duke was a 
man of cultivated mind and simple tastes, an excel- 
lent husband, and an affectionate father. He was 
naturally reserved and silent ; but, like many such 
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persons, a keen observer, seldom off his guard him- 
self, but quick to perceive the inconsistencies of 
others. He had been unaccustomed to the society 
of such men as the bishop and Mr. Ashton, and on 
the first day of their sojourn at Steeplyn, he said 
little and observed much. The duchess talked, as 
usual, more than any one else ; but there was so 
much genuine kindness about her, and so evident a 
wish to please every one, that her guests could not 
but be pleased with her. She was a woman of clear 
sense, and of a fine and cultivated mind ; her heart 
was full of noble and generous feelings ; she was 
gentle and yet dignified ; and though she had been 
from a child a stranger to religion, she had too 
much regard for the feelings of others to say a word 
herself, or allow a word to be spoken in her house, 
which might wound or distress a conscientiously 
religious person. These remarks may appear strange 
to some of our readers ; but the tone of conversation 
in well-bred society was then very different from 
what it is at the present day, and it was too often 
looked upon as a mark of sense and spirit, for per- 
sons of rank and fashion to talk profanely. Even by 
many who had better taste than to make a display of 
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their infidel sentiments, a deep-rooted scepticism of 
spirit was often dignified by the name of philo- 
sophy. Hume, Voltaire, and Bolingbroke, and many 
other less-notorious names, had then given a kind of 
eclat to various descriptions and shades of infidelity ; 
and some, not only of the accomplished gentlemen of 
that period, but even of the more refined and deli- 
cate ladies of the higher circles, were not ashamed to 
profess their admiration of authors, whose works 
haVe long since been discarded by all who have any 
pretension to decency, whether in religion or mo- 
rality. The duchess had been, during the most bril- 
liant portion of her career, an avowed free-thinker, 
though disguising her infidelity by the convenient 
title of a bel esprit ; and her wit and gaiety had given 
a kind of charm to her conversation among persons 
of the same sentiments. Sickness and sorrow had 
done much to sadden and subdue her spirit, and to 
induce her to think more seriously on subjects of 
vital importance. Her friend, Mrs. Temple, would 
have shuddered, had she known her during that por- 
tion of her thoughtless life. But when they met, 
after long years of sepajration, much of the unworldly 
and unselfish freshness of her early character had 
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reappeared ; and such is the influence of the com- 
panionship of the wise and good, and so sincere was 
the respect and esteem with which she regarded the 
character and conduct of the friend of her youthful 
days, that she had been imconsciously led into a 
state of mind which would have astonished even 
herself, had she analyzed it. Many a pleasing asso- 
ciation also was connected in her mind with Lucy, as 
she always called her; and the sweetness and the 
gentleness of her friend's disposition and manners, 
won upon her during every hour that they were 
together. 

The duke was naturally of an idle turn of mind ; 
not without intellectual power, but careless and in- 
disposed to exercise it ; more inclined to be amused 
by the brilliant qualities of his wife, than to condemn 
what his judgment secretly disapproved. His love 
and admiration of her had known no diminution, 
and he had seen, not only with concern, but with 
annoyance, how much the elasticity of her mind and 
the gaiety of her spirits had been impaired during 
the few last previous years. He was selfish, and 
her depression had alike saddened and wearied him ; 
for he had been long accustomed to look to her, not 
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only for entertainment, but for that active energy of 
mind in which he was himself deficient, and which 
he felt to be peculiarly needed in the management 
of his affairs, and of his household. 

The duchess had been the mainspring and director 
of everything connected with his concerns, and had 
taken a world of trouble off his hands ; and he felt, 
that if her health gave way, and her spirit failed, 
there would be a call upon him for energies which 
he felt equally unwilling, and, as he persuaded him- 
self, unable, to exert. The duchess loved her hus- 
band, and she had always been too considerate of his 
dignity and his position to put herself prominently 
forward, and to appear in any way to derogate from 
his authority; and though it was really her clear 
sense and her active mind which directed and regu- 
lated all, from the management of his extensive 
estates down to the lowest details of their house- 
hold expenses, everything was apparantly done by 
him or in his name. Not that in anything she acted 
without him, or neglected to consult him. He was 
the actual, but sleeping sovereign ; she, the busy and 
active prime-minister of their little empire. All her 
plans and all her projects were laid before him, his 
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Opinion was asked on every point, and if he cared 
to declare it, she always gave him the opportunity, 
either by a direct question, or by endeavouring 
in some way or other to draw it from him ; and 
if it happened that they differed, because she felt 
that he was not sufficiently alive to his own interests 
or honour (and, except on such points, they seldom 
did differ), she spared no pains to prove, by wise and 
gentle reasoning, that she was right, while express- 
ing a perfect willingness to be convinced if she were 
wrong, or to yield if he desired her. And all this 
she had done, not in an artful, scheming, selfish 
spirit, but uprightly, and honestly, and with the 
sincere desire of really serving her husband, and 
making him and everything that was his appear to 
advantage. Though the mainspring of all, she was 
contented to keep the place of the mainspring in the 
watch — the unobserved and hidden place ; being all 
the while the secret source of action, and the life of 
all the beautiful arrangement and order without; 
acting, however, alas ! not upon Christian principles, 
but proving, to the shame of many professed Chris- 
tians, the truth of those wonderful words of our 
Blessed Lord : that, " the children of this world are, 
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in their generation, wiser than the children of 
light". 

The duke saw, with no little satisfaction, that the 
drooping energies of his beloved wife were reviving ; 
and, with a mind at ease, he watched the bright play 
of her countenance, and listened to her animated 
remarks. 

The first indication of the change which the duke 
observed in her mind and demeanour was, when, a 
few days after their arrival at Steeplyn, the duchess 
returned from her first visit to the Temples. He 
wondered within himself what had produced it ; and 
when he met them, and became acquainted vdth 
them himself, he began to like them, not only be- 
cause he saw their happy influence upon his wife, but 
for their own sakes ; and he was soon as desirous as 
she was to improve his acquaintance with them. He 
liked them all. He liked the frank and manly spirit 
of the bishop; he liked the quiet elegance and 
feminine sweetness of Mrs. Temple ; and the gentle 
but natural manners of their lovely daughter. He 
had seldom seen so much modesty, with so much ease 
and such exquisite propriety, as in both the mother 
and daughter. There was no effort, no display ; but 
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a beautiful repose ; and he rejoiced to observe, that 
his own admirable daughter seemed to lose half her 
shyness in their society. Her timidity yielded before 
a gentleness at once so affectionate and so engaging, 
and the finer parts of her character were insensibly 
drawn out, as he had never seen them before. There 
were the same attractive qualities in the aged vicar 
and wife : and he fully concurred in the remark of 
the duchess, when they were conversing together on 
the subject : " How strange it is, that we should 
come into this quiet country place, to find more of 
real refinement, more of the delicate finish of perfect 
good breeding, than in the courtly circles we have 
left ! " There was, however, nothing so very strange 
in the matter. They saw, almost for the first time, 
the highest style of character, the genuine graces of 
the spiritual mind ; of that charity, which is kind, 
and vaunteth not itself ; of those manners, which are 
gentle and courteous and forbearing, and considerate 
of the feelings of others. They saw nothing artifi- 
cial ; but the godly simplicity and sincerity of those 
who have learnt of the only perfect pattern, how to 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, in the thou- 
sand little proprieties of domestic intercourse and 
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every-day life. We have seen this Christian courtesy 
and winning sweetness among those in the higher 
ranks of life ; but we have seen it also among the 
lower classes. Evervwhere it is rare. But the fact 
is, there is but one source from which the true rules 
of good manners can be learned, and that is at once 
the highest, and the most accessible to all. Those who 
study to acquire them elsewhere, are sure, on some 
occasions, to drop the fair and painted mask they 
assume, or to wear it awry ; and so discover, even 
to common observers, its uncertain and superficial 
character. 

There was one of the family at Steeplyn, who 
expressed no admiration for their new friends. 



CHAPTER IX. 




p ORD MORVEN. the only son of the 
' duke and duchess, was on elegant joung 
n ; but his handsome features usually 
1 expression of languid dissatis- 
faction, and his conversation uras generally marked 
by a cynical turn of mind. He prided himself upon 
his talent of assuming any character he chose to 
personate, and he generally succeeded. He was just 
then wearied with his usual course of life. He 
had passed the season in London ; he bad spent a 
month at Tonbridge Wells ; he had gone suddenly 
to Paris, and returned as suddenly ; and then, having 
no particular call elsewhere, he had yielded to his 
mother's request, and accompanied his parents and 
his sister to Steeplyn; having, also, some inclination 
to see how he should like it as a place of residence. 
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Though not effeminate, he was a very fine gentle- 
man, particularly well pleased with himself, but 
seldom pleased with any one else. He held infidel 
opinions, but had the good taste not to avow them 
openly. He was, indeed, extremely fastidious — as 
very fine gentlemen usually are — as to the minutieB 
of good breeding in others, reserving for himself (no 
unusual occurrence) the license of transgressing the 
rules of good breeding when it suited him. In fact, 
he was an artificial character, made up according to 
his own notions of perfection ; but, perfection being 
somewhat different from his estimate of it, the re- 
semblance was not sufficiently apparent to be recog- 
nized. He was a man of some mind and reading, 
and able to appreciate the superior powers and the 
brilliant talents of the most celebrated infidel writers 
of the day, — Hume and Voltaire and Rousseau, for 
instance ; but he had not sufficient intellectual power 
or skill to take the soundings of their shallows, or 
to detect the falsehood of their sophistries. He was 
apt to be carried away by the force of their opinions ; 
and was, therefore, often out of his depth, or borne 
down by the current to those quicksands which are 
the only landing-place they have discovered. 
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He waa wise, but as it was in his own conceit, he 
was blinded to his own ignorance. He was fond of 
arguing, for it enabled him to display his own acute- 
ness ; and seldom better pleased than when he could 
exhibit the weakness of an opponent, by drawing 
him on, with no little skill, to expose his deficiencies, 
while he covered his own design with an apparent 
tmconsciousness ; and then retired from the contest, 
as if too careless to claim the triumph he had won. 

A glance round the table, on the first day his 
father's guests appeared, told him that there was no 
one present whom he could condescend to notice — 
they were all unknown, and he decided within him- 
self that they were not worth knowing. " But what 
can one expect'*, he thought, " from a set of pro- 
vincial persons? The finest house in the world 
would be intolerable with such people." They were 
evidently too common-place even to amuse him by 
their vulgarity, or to act as a foil to the brilliant 
reunion of wit and talent, who were to come on 
their departure ; and he arrived at the conclusion 
that his only resource was, to retire within himself, 
and to avoid the bore of conversing with any of them. 
On the following day, the bishop and his wife and 
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daughter, and Mr. and Mrs. Ashton, were, added to 
the party. There was a young man present, a 
fresh arrival, who had just returned to England 
from the grand tour, as it was then called. He 
was the master of many broad acres and a noble 
mansion in the neighbourhood ; and had left home a 
good-natured but ignorant youth. He had come back 
so changed in manners, that he might have been the 
original of Cowper's clever portrait : — 

" The youth, obedient to his sire's commands. 

Sets off, a wanderer into foreign lands. 
* « * « « 

Strange the recital, from whatever cause 

His great improvement, a new light he draws. 

The squire, once bashful, is shame-&ced no more. 

But teems with powers he never felt before. 
« « « « « 

Returning, he proclaims by many a grace. 
By shrugs, and strange contortions of the &.ce. 
How much a dunce, that has been sent to roam. 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at home." 

He had crossed the Alps, and been to Eome; he 
had kissed the Pope's toe, and purchased an In- 
dulgence ; he had visited France, and seen the 
French king dine in public ; he had sat in the 
same box, at the Grand Opera at Paris, with Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, at the first representation of 
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Gretry's last piece. He offered to send the Pope's 
Indulgence to the bishop, and Kousseau*s last work, 
of which he spoke in terms of high admiration, to 
the duchess. 

She declined his offer, with a plain but well-bred 
expression of her disapprobation of the author's sen- 
timents and character ; and some remark was made 
by the bishop, reflecting on the pernicious in- 
fluence of the soi-disant philosophers of the French 
school. 

The attention of Lord Morven was roused ; and, 
reckoning on his own superior powers of argument, 
and his own extensive information, he felt that an 
opportunity had arrived, in which he might at the 
same time insinuate his own opinions, and expose a 
clergyman to ridicule. He had met with some 
bishops, who were said to be men of profound learn- 
ing, and who could dogmatize, but were soon foiled 
in an argument; and he had seen nothing in the 
quiet and unpretending manners of the Bishop of 

Z , to make him fear an encounter with him. 

He assumed an air of humble deference. ** He was 
merely an inquirer after truth," he said, " and 
wished to propose a question to his lordship. He 
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felt himself unable to solve its perplexities, and 
asked simply for information." 

The bishop listened to him with attention, for his 
voice was clear and sweet-toned ; and his respectful 
and diffident manners presented a pleasing contrast 
to the noisy rattle and confident demeanour of the 
young squire. Still, there was something in the 
tone of that soft, distinct voice, about which his 
mind misgave him. He turned to the young in- 
quirer with a mild but steadfast look, which seemed 
to say, " Are you in earnest in your search after 
truth ? or what are you aiming at ?" But the per- 
fect unconsciousness with which Lord Morven met 
his eye deceived him. He begged to hear the pro- 
posed question. 

It was a subtle and specious objection to a point 
of the Christian faith, by which he expressed him- 
self to have been shocked, yet staggered, in one of 
Voltaire's volumes. 

The clear and masterly way in which the bishop 
quietly disentangled the subject from all its apparent 
difficulties, and the gentle authority with which he 
asserted the right view of the point in question, put 
an end to the discussion, in a way that the young 
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nobleman did not anticipate, and which caused him 
much annoyance ; but he was too guarded to betray 
what he felt. 

Mr. Ashton had paid particular attention to what 
had been said, and had taken part in the conversa- 
tion. He observed, that it was a sad proof of the 
prevailing ignorance, and of the general neglect of 
scriptural truth, that the daring infidelity and loose 
ribaldry of a writer like Voltaire, and the gross 
fallacies of his less guilty, but equally dangerous 
compeer, Rousseau, should have obtained so wide a 
popularity among persons professing to be Christians. 

And then again the young nobleman's soft clear 
voice was raised ; and he turned to Mr. Ashton, and 
remarked, that " he believed there were some beau- 
tiful traits in the character of Voltaire ; that affair 
of the Galas family, for instance ! Had Mr. Ashton 
heard the facts of the infamous persecution and 
dreadful death of the good old man, and of the noble 
stand made by Voltaire on the behalf of his family?" 

" It was a noble stand," said Mr. Ashton ; " and 
the conduct of Voltaire on that occasion is deserving 
of unqualified commendation. But we must only 
regret the more deeply, that one whose judgment 
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was SO just, and whose benevolence was so remark- 
able on that occasion, should have proved a traitor 
to God and man, on almost every other. One or 
two good actions," he continued, " standing out from 
the darkness of a long course of impiety the most 
daring, and immorality the most shameless, only 
serve to make that darkness appear, by the contrast, 
more awfully palpable. A few good actions may 
testify of a few right impulses ; but a good man is 
not one of mere impulse, but one who acts on right 
principles at all times. If, for instance, I were to 
find a man shewing much kindness and compassion 
to one or two famiUes, giving them food and money, 
and even loading them with favours ; but during the 
whole course of his life, with these few bright excep- 
tions, employing himself in the most skilful prepa- 
ration of various subtle poisons, and, in a spirit of 
Satanic malevolence, administering them to all the 
rest of his neighbours, I could call that man by no 
other name than that of murderer." 

The conversation was interrupted by the duke's 
rising from table, and proposing to join the ladies in 
the drawing-room. 

Mr. Ashton's attention was from that time much 
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drawn to Lord Morven. He observed him closely, 
and lost no opportunity of conversing with him. He 
spoke to him with gentleness and kindness, and 
endeavoured to win his confidence. 

The young nobleman, who had at first regarded 
him as one of a class that he had been accustomed 
to treat with a sovereign contempt, and as scarcely 
raised by station and education above the society of 
his father's steward's room, stared at him with 
astonishment. But he could not shut his eyes to 
the superiority of the good old pastor's mind, and to 
his extensive information on every subject upon 
which he spoke. He was struck, also, by the dig- 
nified and graceful ease of his manners; and felt 
that Mr. Ashton commanded his respect. He was 
interested, in spite of himself, by the conversation of 
the venerable man ; by his sense and benevolence ; 
and by the deference with which his remarks were 
listened to by every one present. On one occasion, 
he saw the old man's eyes fixed upon him with a 
deeply sorrowful expression, which surprised him 
the more, as it was after a discussion in which he 
had been made to feel his own ignorance and weak- 
ness in argument, more than on any former occasion. 
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In the course of this discussion, Mr. Ashton had re- 
ferred to the well-known maxim of Diderot, the last 
words of that gloomy infidel, that, " The first step 
towards philosophy is incredulity "; and had after- 
wards quoted those glorious lines of Milton's — 

" How charming is Divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 
But musical as is Apollo's lute ; 
And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets. 
Where no crude surfeit reigns." 

Lord Morven, with a well-assumed air of concern, 
expressed his opinion that there were many more 
in the world who would understand the maxim 
of the French encyclopsedist, than the beautiful sen- 
timent of the English poet. ** And yet," he added, 
"he must, he supposed, recall his opinion, as the 
fact was, that there were but few who were bold 
enough to think for themselves; most men were 
content to take things for granted. He, for his part, 
however, had dared to think for himself. He loved 
truth for its own sake ; perhaps it was his misfor- 
tune to do so. He might have been happier, if he 
had not been so much in earnest in his inquiry after 
truth ; for he feared that, if incredulity was the first 
step to philosophy, he was in a fair way to become a 
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philosopher. He confessed with reluctance his own 
incredulity." 

Mr. Ashton quietly asked him to explain himself ; 
and the shallow young man was drawn on to expose 
himself. He lost his self-command, and made 
several assertions which proved that he was not 
merely an incredulous inquirer, but a wilful and 
determined unbeliever. He supported the objec- 
tions which he brought forward by some of the com- 
mon-place arguments of the French philosophers; 
and proved that, with all his pretended simplicity, he 
was deeply tainted by their pernicious opinions. But 
he was met at every turn by the elaborate and 
powerful reasoning of his opponent, who calmly and 
kindly exposed the sophistries of the whole system ; 
and proved to the young man, who had presumed to 
enter the lists with him, that he had met with a 
veteran in arms, as skilled and powerful in confuting 
error, as in defending the truth. The good old man, 
though nothing more, in the eyes of the world, than 
the humble pastor of a secluded parish, possessed a 
mind of first-rate powers, which he had exercised in 
severe study, and close thinking. Circumstances 
had occurred, connected with his past life, which 
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had made him familiar with the varied forms that 
the iafidel spirit of the times in which he lived had 

• 

assimied ; and he had applied himself in earnest, and 

Yfith success, to the refutation of them. Feeble though 

he vms in bodily frame and as to physical strength, 

his intellect retained its full vigour, his eye was not 

dim, nor was his force abated. The poet Cov^er has 

described him in those matchless lines, which I 

cannot resist introducing here — 

" Oh, I have seen (nor hope perhaps in vain, 
Ere life go down, to see such sights again) 
A veteran warrior in the Christian field, 
Who never saw the sword he could not wield ; 
Grave without dulness, learned without pride. 
Exact, yet not precise, though meek, keen-eyed ; 
A man that would have foiled, at their own play, 
A dozen would-be's of the modem day ; 
Who, when occasion justified its use. 
Had wit as bright, as ready to produce : 
Could fetch from records of an earlier age, 
Or from philosophy's enlightened page, 
His rich materials, and regale your ear 
With strains it was a privilege to hear ; 
Yet, above all, his luxury supreme, . 
And his chief glory, was the Gospel theme : 
There he was copious as old Greece or Rome, 
His happy eloquence seemed there at home : 
Ambitious not to shine, or to excel. 
But to treat justly what he loved so well." 

Such a man was Mr. Ashton ; though in sim- 
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plicity a child, in understanding a man, and no com-^ 
mon man — ^the faithful, loving, and adoring disciple 
of Him, who, though He is the brightness of the 

I 

glory of God, and the very light of life to those who 
truly seek and serve Him, is still despised, rejected, 
and set at nought by the countless throng,, that bear 
His sacred name only to disgrace it. 

The good old man sorrowed from his heart over 
the perverted but talented young nobleman. He 
was deeply shocked to see a youthfiil mind of much 
promise, already warped and tainted by a deep-rooted 
infidelity. He sought for an opportunity — and he 
soon found one — of being alone with Lord Morven. 
They were together in the library at Steeplyn. The 
old man was reading ; and, as it happened, the book 
that was in his hand was one which had led his 
thoughts away continually to the state of the young 
infidel. It was that book which has been justly 
regarded as a masterpiece of thought and reasoning, 
the Analogy of Bishop Butler. 

** I have been thinking of you frequently, as I 
turned over the pages of this volume," he said 
gravely. " You are fond of works of an argumenta- 
tive character. I recognized in many of the opinions 
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which you have put forth, the reaBonings of authors 
of a different school. Have you read this volume ?" 

The young man took the book, which he offered, 
from his hand, and his glance fell carelessly upon 
its open pages. ** He had not read it," he said. 
" He must confess," he added with a smile, " he 
had never heard of it." 

" Strange," said the old man, " that one who pro- 
fesses to be a searcher after truth, should restrict his 
reading, as I suspect your lordship has done, to 
those authors who are its most bitter assailants. If 
you are in earnest, you will take the advice of a man 
of some experience, and of more years, and you will 
have the common candour, before you express an 
opinion upon subjects of unspeakable importance, 
to consider both sides of the question." 

With a gentle voice, and a slightly scornful smile, 
the young man said: "Allow me to observe, that 
you are taking too much for granted, in what you 
have advanced ; and there is a slight contradiction 
in your own words. Having spoken of suspicions, 
you go on at once to reason on assertions." 

" May I be permitted to ask," said Mr. Ashton, 
calmly and steadily fixing the eye of bis companion, 
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"what books on the Christian side of the contro- 
versy you have consulted ?" 

Lord Morden checked the outbreak of an impa- 
tience which was but too evident, and asked, in his 
blandest manner, on what groimds his venerable 
friend considered himself entitled to catechize him. 
♦' It might be," he continued, " that superior age 
implied a right to question one who frankly con- 
fessed his own incapacity and inexperience. But 
Mr. Ashton had doubtless mistaken him. He was 
but an inquirer; he desired to be taught": — He 
had scarcely spoken the words, when he wished 
them recalled. He bit his lips, as he caught the 
flashing glance of the old man's eye. He had in- 
sensibly fallen into his former strain ; and he saw 
that his aged companion had at once detected him. 
His eyes fell beneath that flashing glance. He did 
not speak; but his attention seemed to be caught 
and fixed upon a passage of the book, which was still 
open in his hand. 

" Your lordship, I suspect — ^nay," he continued^ 
" I may perhaps assort, with no fear of contradio- 
tion — has never heard the following apologue : — 
* A vessel was pending its way over a dark, mys* 
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terious sea. It was freighted with immortal beings y 
and a thoughtful and experienced mariner stood at 
the helm. That vessel's only course of safety was 
straight forward, along a track of lustrous light, like 
the long line of radiance cast by the sunbeams, when 
the orb is sinking on the broad sea. On either side 
of that bright course were hidden rocks and welter- 
ing quicksands, shrouded by an impenetrable gloom. 
And still the good vessel bounded onward over the 
shining waves, the steady breeze swelling the sails, 
and the glorious light brightening as she advanced : 
and still, as she went forward, the voice of song rose 
from the hearts of many of her mariners, for they 
were voyagers to a most delightsome land. There 
was one in that vessel, who said he was no mariner, 
and hardly knew why he had come on board. He 
spoke much of his youth, his ignorance, his inex- 
perience; but all the while he went from one to 
another of the crew, instilling doubts and fears, by 
telling of his own misgivings as to the wisdom of 
the course they took, and of his incredulity as to the 
existence of that happy land. With a soft smile; 
and a courteous manner, his look as guileless as a 
child's,^ he sat himself down at the feet of that 
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old weatherbeaten steersman, and ashamed, be said, 
to own bis ignorance, be besought the old mariner 
to instruct him. He spoke about the chart on which 
the vessel's course was traced; and with hints, 
dropped it would seem unconsciously, he insinuated 
that perhaps the chart used by that yessel's crew 
was not the true one ; he might be mistaken, pro- 
bably he was, but he had heard of other charts, 
which wise and learned and most skilful men pre- 
ferred to that old worn-out chart — a chart, he 
added, said to be worn-out and obsolete. Would the 
steersman satisfy his doubts? would he explain on 
what authority that worn-out chart had been pre- 
ferred? Such was the discourse he held. And 
when the old man, all unsuspicious of the hidden 
motive of that specious inquirer, gave some plain 
reasons, in his simple way, in answer to the ques- 
tions put to him, a scornful smile curled his com- 
panion's lips, and he begun straightway to put forth 
bolder and more startling objections, and to prove 
that all his seeming ignorance was assumed, and 
that he wore it but as a cloak, to cover dark designs 
and evil purposes. His object was discovered ; his 
only aim to set aside, as altogether useless, the good 
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old chaxt, to turn the vessel from its path of light 
into the darkness, among the rocks and quicksands ; 
and so to take away all hope of its reaching its 
glorious destination.' '* 

The young nobleman stood listening to the apo- 
logue with his blandest smile. " And may I ask," 
he said, " the meaning of this parable ? for I must 
confess I am too dull and dense (the fault is doubt- 
less with myself) to see the force or application of 
the lesson, which I have no doubt, it would convey. 
But I never could understand a riddle, and always 
say, I give it up. I have no imagination; and, 
therefore, in this instance, I must lose the benefit of 
your kind instruction, unless, indeed, you add to the 
obligation already conferred, and do me the favour 
of putting the lesson into plain and homely lan- 
guage." 

"My lord," said the aged clergyman solemnly, 
" I have understood you from the first ; and this 
is what I have wished to tell you. I have seen 
with sorrow and surprise the real aim of all your 
observations. I would speak with all gentleness, 
but in deep, sad earnest ; while I speak in language 
which you cannot misunderstand. You found two 
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clergymen at your father's table. Their presence in 
his house might have secured for them the respect 
of his son. But you set yourself deliberately to the 
work of assailing the Christian faith and principles 
which they profess to hold. And this you did, not 
openly, nay — forgive me the words — not honestly. 
In seeking to hold up to ridicule the cause which is 
dearer to them than their very life, you calculated, 
I suppose, on their ignorance, on points where igno- 
rance would have been inexcusable, in men of their 
profession. With much apparent gentleness, and 
with a skill which would have done your lordship 
credit in a better cause, you proposed your pretended 
difficulties to them, pleading your own ignorance, 
and seeking, as you declared, for instruction and 
information, as a searcher after truth : but all the 
while, you were endeavouring to draw them into 
some perplexity, and there to leave them, convicted, 
on their own shewing, of weakness and incom- 
petency. Your attacks, my lord, were not of a per- 
sonal nature ; your sense of good breeding forbade 
such a breach of conunon manners. Had they been 
personal, we should have deemed them unkind, and 
have let them pass unnoticed. But I bring a graver 
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charge against you. Your attacks were directed, 
with an awful daring, against the very Majesty 
of Heaven, and that wondrous scheme of love 
and mercy which the Lord God has revealed to 
His guilty and miserable creatures. It is written 
in His Word : ♦ If one man sin against another, 
the judge shall judge him; but if a man sin 
against the Lord, who shall intreat for him ?' It 
needed no great penetration, in one accustomed to 
the fallacious reasonings you brought forward, and 
to the way in which you turned them, to discover 
the real drift. of all your discourse; and, though at 
the time I said nothing, I understood you thoroughly. 
Bear with me. I have lived long in this vain world ; 
and I shall soon put off my harness. I am, as it 
were, almost like one standing on the confines of 
the two worlds — this which I am about to quit, and 
that which I am about to enter upon. The vanities 
of the one, and the realities of the other, are seen 
more and more clearly, as I behold them, in the 
light of eternal truth. Yoimg as you are, my lord, 
I think I am not mistaken, when I say that you 
know something of the unsatisfying character of 
everything in this world. Let me, then, solemnly 
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ask you, have you nothing to look to, nothing to rest 
upon, beyond this world ? Have you not at times 
misgivings as to an unknown future ? Are you not 
playing at fearful odds ? For if you win, you gain 
nothing; while, if you lose, you lose everything. 
I am well acquainted with the sources from whence 
you have drawn your opinions. I was familiar with 
the works of some of those infidel writers before 
your lordship was bom, and recognized at once the 
various lines of argument, specious and subtle enough, 
I own ; but, as I think I proved to you in our 
discussion of yesterday, alike unsound and untenable. 
Allow me to say, that when you have read more ex- 
tensively, not on one side only, but, as all who would 
be impartial in their judgment are bound to do, on 
both sides of the question; and when, you have 
resolved in downright earnest to search humbly and 
patiently and diligently for the truth, perhaps you 
will come to the same conclusion which Bacon and 
Newton and Locke and Boyle and minds of the 
highest order have arrived at Your lordship's autho- 
rities are minds of a far inferior grade to such as 
these ; men as notorious for inflation of intellect, as 
for pride of heart and cold and calculating selfish- 
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ness. It is a bad school, especially for one who, like 
your lordship, may have a long, and I would (am 
hope, a bright career of honour and of usefulness 
before him in this present world, and who must, like 
myself, render up an account at the end. Will your 
lordship bear with me, and listen while I tell you 
the story of one, who was very dear to me, and of 
whom I have been painfully reminded during the 
last few days. He was, like yourself, a young man of 
high rank, and of great promise. There is a lesson 
and a warning in his life and early death, which, I 
pray God, may have some weight with you. One 
fact, like the account which I shall give you, is 
worth a thousand arguments." 

Lord Morven, who had risen from his chair, bowed 
with a cold politeness, and resumed his seat. 

" I had a pupil once," said Mr. Ashton, **a ward, 
a son, I might almost call him. Some thirty years 
have passed away, since I followed him to the grave ; 
for he died young. He was perhaps about your own 
age, in the early prime of manhood ; and the world, 
with many a path of honour and of usefulness, was 
also opening upon him. He was distinguished by 
rare talents. His father had been my friend ; but 
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he had resided in France during the last years of his 
life, and we had seldom met. By his last will, he 
had appointed me the guardian of his only child. 
Eugene was hut a youth when he came from ahroad 
to reside with me, and I took upon myself the entire 
charge of his education until he went to college. He 
endeared himself to us in many ways, hut I soon 
discovered that he had no strength of principle. He 
had a taste for literature, and a natural refinement, 
which caused him to shun the grosser pleasures of a 
dissipated life. He passed through his college career 
with a high name, and carried away every prize 
that he contended for. I was gratified with his suc- 
cess, and had no fault to find with his general conduct ; 
hut I was not satisfied. I had once enjoyed his con- 
fidence — at least I thought so ; hut I saw with sorrow 
that the only standard to which I had endeavoured 
to lead him to refer his every action, was gradually 
disregarded. On his coming of age, he left England 
to make the grand tour ; a tutor accompanied him, 
or rather one who hore the name, and who, I after- 
wards found, acquired an unaccountable influence with 
him. This man had been strongly recommended to 
me, by one whom I highly esteemed, and who was 
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himself deceived. He proved to be a Jesuit, assum- 
ing, for the purposes of his order, the ofl&ce of tutor 
to my ward. We supposed him to be a Protestant, 
mingling the warmest zeal with an admirable tact and 
judgment. Whatever were the covert designs of this 
specious man, he never arrived at the opportunity of 

completing them. While at the court of T , the 

impostor was recognized, and exposed by one of the 
most accomplished infidels of the time, a man of 
fiar superior powers to those of the wretched Jesuit. 
This circumstance, and the influence of the set into 
which Eugene was thrown, destroyed the little re* 
spect for religion which he still retained. With 
his new friend, and one or two others of like prin- 
ciples, he proceeded to Paris, and was there asso* 
ciated with the circle of the soirdisant philosophers, 
whose wit and talent were the theme of conversation 
throughout Europe at the time. • The rank and for* 
tune of my ward, attracted less attention than the 
Striking elegance of his manners and appearance, 
and the charm of his conversation. At the petits 
soupera of that profane and frivolous society, the 
graceful Ei^lishman, as he was called, who spoke 
their own tongue with a purity of accent and style 
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that astonished bis companions, and whose lightest re^ 
marks often sparkled with wit of the most exquisite 
polish, ^aa a general favourite. They compared him 
to his magnificent countryman, who, when he appeared 
as ambassador at the court of France, bad caused jewels 
of high value to be so slightly fastened to his dress, 
that as he moved along they dropped at the feet of 
the ladies of the court ; only, they added, that the 
diamonds and rubies of Buckingham's careless pro- 
digality, were less brilliant than the gems of thought 
and language which fell from the lips of my poor 
Eugene. He remamed at Paris for some years, and 
after he had taken the charge of his own property, I 
seldom heard from him, except by an occasional let- 
ter. His communications were short and cold, such 
as he would have written, not to a second father, but 
to his man of business. It was about five years from 
the time of our separation, that I received a letter 
of a very different description. It was evidently 
written with a trembling heuid. Like his former 
letters, it was short ; but every word was expressive 
of deep feeling. He clung to me, he said, as his 
only friend on earth ; he entreated me, if possible, to 
come to him, for it was nq longer in his power to 
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come to me. The exertion of the journey would 
prevent his reaching me aliye. Every word of that 
short letter was a mystery to me, but one that filled 
me with imspeakable distress. In a few hours I was 
on my way to Paris. I found him in his own 
splendid hotel in the Faubourg St. Germains, but 
he was alone ; those whom he had called his friends 
had all deserted him, as I afterwards learnt. His 
settled gloom, his self-reproaches, wearied them. 
They sought to cheer him by the vain maxims; of 
their corrupt philosophy, but, for the first time, their 
profane levity shocked him. He rebuked them with 
a bitterness of spirit which he did not attempt to 
conceal, and which they did not chuse to tolerate. 
He saw them no more. 1 found a desolate and dying 
man, wasted by disease, in the midst of all that 
wealth and luxury could procure. He was much 
moved at our first meeting, but soon after sank back 
into his former dark and dreary despondency, from 
which I in vain endeavoured to arouse him. He 
scarcely cared to answer my anxious questions ; but 
seemed to give himself up to a state of cheerless, 
hopeless wretchedness. One idea had taken posses- 
sion of his whole mind, and become a kind of settled 
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monomania with him. After staring at me that 
first evening for a long time, with the look of one 
solely occupied with the hurden of his own sad 
thoughts, he said : ' Is it not written somewhere, in 
that Book which you once taught me to search, hut 
which I have long thrown aside : * And at his end he 
shall be a fooV 2 You see the accomplishment of 
that Scripture hefore you. I have heen reckoned 
among the wise of this world ; hut I ask myseK — 
where are the wise, and what is their hoasted 
wisdom? Madness and folly are its proper name. 
* The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom', 
but there has been no fear of God before my 
eyes. Is it not written again in your book, * He 
that trusteth in his own heart is a fool'. I have 
done this, and I am that fool. All the marks of a 
fool are about me : this is the chief one. ' The fool 
hath said in his heart, there is no God' : and I have 
said this. Oh, how very often ! It has been the 
language not only of my heart, but of my lips. You 
see I have not forgotten the lessons that I learnt at 
Delford, sweet, happy Delford. Would that I had 
seen them to be the lessons of wisdom at that time ; 
but I was a fool then, and I have followed the career 
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of a fool ; and, as I have lived, I shall die, a fool to 
the end. I have had strong convictions, and this is 
now the sum and substance of them all — that I have 
been and am a fool. No, no,' he said, shaking his 
head at a remark I was beginning to make, * my 
heart is as hard as ever ; there is no change, and it 
is too late to hope for a change now. The convictiou 
of my senselessness and folly beset me on every side ; 
they oppress my spirit, and wound my soul ; but 
they will never issue in hope and peace.' 

" I never quitted him. By night and by day, I was 
ever at his side, endeavouring, with all gentleness, to 
turn his thoughts to the consideration of the infinite 
mercy of God, and of the tender compassion of our 
blessed Eedeemer ; sometimes repeating a few words 
of Scripture, sometimes oifering up a short and 
earnest prayer, and inwardly, indeed, altogether in 
prayer for him. But that monomania was not to 
be removed ; the one idea possessed his mind, and 
he reasoned on that one idea alone. Whatever sub- 
ject I brought forward, whatever train of thought I 
endeavoured to suggest, he always returned to the 
same conclusion, * At his end he shall be a fooV. 
Sometimes I thought that he had lost all sanity. 
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But no ; I only saw in that monomania the break- 
ing up of a long delusion, and the awakening of the 
infiatuated man to his sober senses. But the effect 
was like that of too strong a light upon eyes long 
closed by blindness, and newly restored to sight, — 
the light seemed to overpower the vision, and pro- 
duced a second blindness. He suffered, at times, 
frightfixl paroxysms of pain ; his whole frame seemed 
to writhe with agony. But in vain did I entreat 
him to join with me in praying to that gentle 
Saviour, who had suffered unspeakable agonies for 
him. I can never forget the start and look of 
horror, with which he received my first menfion 
of that adorable name. ' Oh do not breathe that 
name,' he said, 'I must not hear it. I cannot 
—-dare not speak it. I have profaned that sacred 
name, denied it, jested upon it, and I knew what I 
was doing ; conscience, the inward monitor, checked 
me and warned me, till, fool that I was ! I succeeded 
in stifling the unwelcome voice within me.' 

" He never slept : his eyes were hollow and blood- 
shot for want of rest. At the close of one miserable 
day of pain and restlessness, in which he had seldom 
spoken to me, I was sitting near the fire, for it was 

o 
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winter, and the weather intensely cold; the ser- 
vants had not yet brought in the lights, but the 
spacious room was partially lighted by the huge logs 
of blazing wood upon the hearth. I could not see to 
read, and my eyes wandered, from the Bible which 
lay open before me, over that magnificent apartment. 
He was lying on a gilded sofa, covered with the 
richest damask. On every side the decorationi^ of 
a luxurious splendour met my sight; panels filled 
with immense pier-glasses, or with pictures, paint-: 
ings by Boucher and Coypel, all bordered by wreaths 
of clustering flowers richly gilt, on a ground of azure 
velvet, the ceiling enriched with gilding and painting 
in the same style. The loves of Cupid and Pysche, 
or the less refined fables of Ovid, were the subjects 
of those pictures. Well do I remember, as if I saw 
it now, every ornament of that saloon, in which I 
passed hour after hour of so many days and nights. 
How often had it been filled with the gay and 
fluttering groups of that age of profanity and folly ! 
How often blazing with light, and with all the splen- 
dour of dress and jewels! How often had it re- 
sounded with the sweetest strains of music and of 
song, or with the light laughter and the playful 
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sallies of mt and gaiety ! It was a desolate 
and melancholy apartment to my eyes ; its only 
tenants were a dying man and his one sorrowing 
friend; and the only sounds, besides my own low 
whispers, were the meanings of agony of mind and 
body, or the changes rung upon those ever-recurring 
words, the burden of a self-accusing spirit : * At his 
end he shall be a fool.' 

*' As I sat there, on that memorable night, and 
turned away with a sickened heart from the 
mockeries of wealth and splendour around me, 
my eyes were often fixed on one picture ; it 
occupied the centre of the panel immediately above 
the sofa, of the dying man. I had scarcely noticed 
it before ; but as the glare of the blazing logs was 
thrown upon it, and as the light wavered, it assumed, 
at times, almost the appearance of life ; and it struck 
me the more, from the contrast it presented to the 
haggard and deathlike features of the yet living face 
beneath it, upon which also the same fire* light 
flickered, though more faintly. It was the head of 
a peasant girl, a portrait by Greuze ; one quite out 
of place among the wanton pictures and meretricious 
ornaments of that saloon. The sweet countenance 
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was bright with the freshness of youth and health, 
and the frankness of an ingenuous spirit as yet 
unspoiled by the deadening influence of worldliness 
and vice. Who and what the original was, I knew 
not, and I thought not ; it was the contrast of the two 
countenances, or rather of the characters of which 
each seemed to be the striking index, that had 
affected me. 

" My attention was, however, drawn from the 
picture. My poor Eugene spoke to me. His 
voice had regained somewhat of its former tone 
and power. For several long hours he had not 
spoken, I had heard only from time to time the deep 
groans of pain and restless misery. ' My father, my 
more than father,' he said, * I am better and calmer 
now; for the first time since your arrival I feel 
something like — ^no, I must not call it hope, it is 
not hope ; but it is a strange composure, such as I 
have not known for years till now. Since my racking 
pains subsided, and the consequent languor and 
stillness crept over me, I have been gazing upon 
you; and my mind has been stealing back to the 
quiet parsonage of Delford, and the peaceful hap- 
piness almost in my grasp when I was witb you 
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there. Had I been your own child, and the child 
of her whom I loved as if she had been my mother^ 
and the brother of your little gentle girl, I could not 
have met with more true affection : how unsuspect- 
ing you all were ! how tenderly you bore with all 
my impatience and all my fiEiults ! never excusing 
them, but always forgiving and indulgent to me. But 
I was then wise in my own conceit, and you know 
there is more hope for a fool than for one wise in his 
own conceit. No, no,* he added, returning to his 
former vein of thought, — and the tone of his voice 
was so deeply desponding, so expressive of utter 
wretchedness, that it moved me to tears : — * no, the 
course of my life has been altogether that of a fool, 
and the awful words of Holy Scripture are now realized 
and accomplished in me : *At his end he shall be ajooV; 
only, there are two states of madness to the fool 
there spoken of ; the first is that of self-delusion — a 
fool, but self-deluded and unconscious that he is 
one ; the last, — a fool, but no longer self-deluded ; 
but wide awake, as I am now, to the fact in all its 
appalling desolation.' He stopped, and turned his 
face to the wall. For some length of time he 
did not speak again. The servants entered with 
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lights, and another followed bearing a salver of 
refreshments. 

" And now that the apartment was lighted up, my 
eyes turned again to the bible. There were a few 
words in that sacred volume, which had occupied my 
mind while Eugene was speaking. I read them, 
I dwelt on them, I prayed over them, that God 
would bring them, and with the power and 
consolation of His Spirit the Divine Comforter, 
to the heart of the poor sufferer: — * Let him 
become a fool that he may be wise'. Slowly, and 
almost in a whisper, I repeated them, pausing 
upon every word. He turned his head, and open- 
ing his eyes widely, he said : * What words were 
those ? let me hear them again ! Oh, sir, let me 
hear them ! I never heard them till now.* He had 
heard them to good purpose. Almost at a glance,' 
his mind, in the clear exercise of all its keenest 
powers, had caught their meaning, and had applied 
it to his own case ; and my prayer had been hoards 
* A fool,' he said, * that he may be wise ! Can it be 
possible ? Let him become a fool, that he may be 
wise.' I followed up the argument and the ap- 
plication. * He that has been brought to know 
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himself as he is, to become a fool in his own eyes ; 
he that is no longer self-deceived, but awakened, 
thoroughly awakened by God, to the full conscious- 
ness of his awful sin, and his tremendous danger, 
whose case, humanly speaking, is hopeless; he is 
the very subject to receive all the benefit and all the 
blessing of the Divine Physician's perfect remedy. 
* He came not to call the righteous, but sinners, to 
repentance.' I now believe from my heart that this 
work is of God, and that He has brought you, not 
merely by the natural course of His providence, but 
by the overruling interposition of His grace, to the 
state of mind in which you now are; leading the 
blind by a way. that he knew not, in order that when 
brought down to the lowest depths of desolation and 
misery, and finding all human props utterly unavail* 
ing, you might seize upon the hand which is gra- 
ciously stretched forth to snatch you from destruction. 
.1 see that hand. May God give you grace and faith 
to see it also.' 

•* All the time that I spoke to him, I was lifting 
up my mind in secret supplication for him : and I 
saw with inexpressible comfort, that he was able to 
listen to me, as I entered upon the glorious theme, 
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at once so simple and so wonderful, of the grace of 
God, in the dispensation of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He uttered not a word of ohjection, 
hut appeared to drink in, as one exhausted hy thirst 
would do, the water of life. Sometimes I paused, 
for a shade of thought passed over his countenance 
and knit his hrow. But the shade passed away, the 
hrow resumed its calmness, tears rose to his eyes, 
m^ the words, the scarcely-murmured words, escaped 
again and again from his lips : ' Yes, — ^it is true.* 

" I did not for a moment hide from him, or wish 
him to hide from himself, the fact, that he was a 
grievous sinner ; that his soul hovered, as it were, 
on the very edge of eternal destruction; that his 
whole course had heen one of desperate rehellion 
against God ; that he had heen no common offender, 
having had more light, and clearer knowledge, 
than his wretched companions had ever enjoyed. 
But I told him that I did not dare to keep hack, 
from him the houndless mercy and infinite good- 
ness of the Lord God, against whom he had 
sinned with so high a hand ; that it was at once my 
ofl&ce and my privilege, to set before him the Christ 
of God, a Saviour to the uttermost, and the efficacy 
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of that atoning blood, which cleanseth from all sin. 
* Hitherto,* I continued, * Christ has been to you, as 
to those of old, foolishness ; and foolishness has been 
to you as wisdom. But rest yourself confidingly 
on that Scripture, which has already shed some 
gleam of hope over your darkened mind : " If any 
man among you seemeth to be wise in this world, 
let him become a fool, that he may be wise." He 
who has, I trust, brought you under the deep convic- 
tion that you are a fool, that so He might make you 
wise, does not stop there ; nor would He keep you 
there. His path is that of progression ; He would 
make you wise unto salvation. And now, my dear, 
dear son, there is a way by which we may approach 
Him, a way by which He is graciously pleased to be 
moved to help and bless us — ^and that way is prayer. 
It is written : ** If any of you — ^mark that — any of 
you, lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to 
all men liberally, and upbraideth not — mark that, 
also — upbraideth not None of his sins that he hath 
committed shall be mentioned unto him." Not one 
word of upbraiding shall he hear from Him whom 
he has most grievously offended. " But of that 
wisdom which he lacketh," it is added — such is the 
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plain and wondrous word of promise, and this pro- 
mise is yours — *U shall be given him.* Hear the 
words of the prophet : " Lord, in trouble have 
they visited Thee ; they poured out a prayer when 
Thy chastening was upon them." He will regard 
the prayer of the desolate, and not despise their 
prayer. Though the combined strength of the 
universe would be powerless to force the arm 
of the Almighty God, yet one feunt, feeble breath 
of prayer, one cry from the heart of a dying 
and adoring wretch, can move and turn that gracious 
hand to pour out blessings from above upon your 
very soul — ^pardon, and peace, and joy, through Him 
who is the only channel of all His grace, and all His 
love. Let us take Him at His word, and seek Him 
now ; for surely He is speaking to you also when he 
says : " Wisdom crieth without. How long, ye simple 
ones, will ye love simplicity, and the scomers delight 
in scorning, and fools hate knowledge ? Turn you at 
my reproof : behold, I will pour out my Spirit unto 
you, I will make known my words unto you,^' Let us 
pray for wisdom, for He giveth wisdom to the 
simple ; that wisdom which is from above, which is 
first pure, then peaceable.' We did pray ; I kneel- 
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ing by his side, his hand clasped in mine : he lying 

with his eyes upraised, his lips moving, and tears 

literally streaming over his whole fieu^e, for the 

fomitains of his tears were opened, and he was as 

one led with weeping and with supplications to hia 

Saviour's feet. Like her of old, he washed them 

with his tears ; while I cried and mourned in my 

prayer, for him and for myself : * O Lord hear ; O 

Lord forgive ; O Lord hearken and do ; defer not, 

for Thine own sake, O my God. Lord have 

mercy upon us ; and, for the sake of Him who was 

made sin for us, though He knew no sin, have pity 

upon us, and answer Thou us. Thou hast smitten^ 

and Thou hast bruised ; pour balm into the wounds 

which Thou hast made, give comfort to the heart 

which Thou hast broken.' My prayer was short ; but 

I did not rise. His hand was still clasped in mine ; 

and there I watched, I continued watching, as I knelt 

beside him. Beautiful was the calm, the calm of in« 

ward peace, which spread gradually over those lately 

disturbed and convulsed features. He ceased to weep, 

and the heavy eyelids closed over his long sleepless 

eyes. His gentle breathings soon assured me that 

he had sunk into a quiet slumber. Once or twice he 
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Opened his eyes during that long sleep, hut otily 
once he seemed to notice me, or to he conscious of 
my presence — it was with a smile, — ^the first of real 
peace which I had seen upon his face ; I cannot de- 
scrihe to you the sweetness of that smile ; it was his 
only answer, the answer of his spirit to the words 
which I had whispered when he woke : * Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt he saved'. 
The eyelids closed again. He awoke no more. He 
had fEillen asleep in Jesus. 

" Such is my story," said the aged clergyman ; 
'* such was the end of him, who had heen as a son 
to me. His was truly the prodigal's departure, and 
the prodigal's return. It was a short career. He was 
hut seven-and-twenty when he died. Blessed he 
God ! hlessed for ever he His holy name 1 the lessons 
of His Word, the seed which I had sown in his hoy- 
hood, though it had lain long huried and smothered 
in his heart, had heen quickened hy Him into life 
in His own good time. His end was peace, the 
peace of God. The world cannot give, hut God can 
give that peace.** 

Lord Morven did not speak. He was deep in 
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thought; but the usual expression of scorn and 
disquiet had left his countenance. At length he 
said — ^they were but a few words, but they told 
much : — 

" There was no one to sow that good seed in my 
heart when I was young. All this, however," he 
added, " is new to me, I cannot understand it. Am 
I also a fool ?" 

" One thing at least you will understand,'* said 
the old man, ** the deep interest which I take in you." 

" I do, I do, indeed," he replied. Then hastily 
rising, he grasped his companion's hand as he left 
the room. " Forgive me," he said; "forgive all 
that is past." 

There was a tone of feeling, such as Mr. Ashton 
had not heard before, in those parting words. 
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CHAPTEK X. 



"YoTsaike tha fiioliah, and live 




HAVE a diouaand pardona to aak 
my dear Lucy," said the duchess to 
Mrs. Temple, aa she entered. "When 
I asked you to spend an hour with 
me in my dressing-room before dinner, I "had not an 
idea that my husband would detain me, as be has 
done. But tell me, what have you been about ! How 
could you employ yourself?" 

" There was enough to entertain, and interest me 
here," scdd her friend, as she glanced round the room. 
" The simplicity and elegance of everything, to say 
nothing of the comfort of all your arrangements, 
would make me often steal away, if I were you, from 
all the splendour of the rest of the house, to enjoy 
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the quiet of such a retreat. But there were many 
things to interest me ; — ^these lovely portraits of your 
children, in Sir Joshua's best style, and this miniature 
of your mother, which I have so often admired in our 
younger days, and which brought back to my rememr 
brance many an hour that we passed together when 
it lay upon your table in the old palace. But what 
has chiefly interested me are the volumes in your 
little book-case. It does indeed rejoice my heart to 
see that you have chosen such companions for your 
hours of retirement. These are not the books, I fear, 
that a woman of rank and fashion in the present day 
is accustomed to make part of the furniture of her 
dressing-room. I did not expect, I must say, to find 
Leighton and Baxter, and Rutherford, and Beveridge, 
on your book-shelf." 

" Oh you must not give me credit for them," replied 
the duchess : " and yet, you only do justice to my 
taste in supposing that I love to read them, and that 
I prize them exceedingly, now I know something of 
them. They were all brought hither, or rather, 
given me, one by one, by that dear child of mine, 
that really consistent Christian, Bosamond, or by 
that worthy soul Mrs. Singleton, her former gover- 
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ness. I am sorry, but not half as sorry a9 she 
will be, that she was not here to meet you; she 
resides with us, as I think I told you, for we felt it 
would half break Kosamond*s heart to part with her ; 
but she is now with her brother, a good old clergyman, 
in Suffolk. When she comes back you must meet 
her here, for she is worth knowing, and. she would 
lose the chief pleasure I promised her at Steeplyn, 
if she did not make your acquaintance. You will 
smile when T tell you how I first came to possess any 
of these precious books. One day when I was ill, 
and very sad at heart, feeling truly sorry and 
ashamed as I thought of the life of folly and ungod- 
liness I had been leading, — dear good Mrs. Single- 
ton found me reading, or I should say trying to read, 
a dull dry volume, which our dull old clergyman 
Dr. Browne had recommended to me, as strongly as 
he could recommend anything. Really, Lucy, it was 
one of the most tiresome books I ever met with ; just 
like many others of the same class : I can make no- 
thing of them, except that they are well suited to 
those who wish to read without the exertion of think- 
ing or feeling, and are willing, by way of penance, to 
apply themselves to the dull task of toiling along 
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pass£^es, which, like those spoken of bj the poet 
Gray, are truly * Long passages which lead to nothing'. 
The only conclusion I came to, was, that to be religious 
after such a mode, was to be the dullest creature in 
existence. The dear soul saw that I was engaged with 
a book, and she said nothing, but sat down and took 
out her shuttle from her work-bag, and began knotting. 
We were both very quiet and silent for some length 
of time, she with her knotting, and I with my book, 
trying most patiently to find, in its dull dry sentencesi 
something that would serve to instruct me in my 
ignorance, and console me in my wretchedness ; but 
it would not do ; at last I. threw myself back in my 
arm-chair, with an exclamation of hopeless im- 
patience, the suddenness and abruptness of which 
made my companion start. * What is the matter, 
madam?' she cried. 'Why simply this,' I replied, 
* that I am thirsting for water, and that I hoped and 
thought I had found some, and had raised it to 
my lips, and I find my mouth filled with dust, the 
dryest possible dust!' She stared at me with 
astonishment, as well she might. 'That is the 
vessel,' said I, pointing to the book ; / taste its con- 
tents, my good friend, and judge for yourself: 
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was ever dust more dry, and more unpalatable ? ' 
I closed my eyes, for my temples ached with trying 
to make out the meaning of sentences which de- 
manded a stagnation of mind in the reader, that he 
might meet the stagnation of thought in the writer, 
to make anything of their unmeaning ambiguity ; 
when a voice, soft and sweet as music, stole into my 
ear. — My friend's articulation in reading is quite 
beautiful ! — The soothing effect of the words and the 
voice together, was just then inexpressibly delight- 
ful — * When the poor and needy seek water, and 
there is none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, I, 
the Lord, will hear them ; I, the God of Israel, will 
not forsake them. I will open rivers in high places, 
and fountains in the midst of the wastes. I will 
make the wilderness a pool of water, and the dry 
land springs of water. I will pour water upon him 
that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground'. 
There was a pause, and then these words followed : 
* Ho, every one tiiat thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money, come ye, buy and eat, — 
buy wine and milk without money and without price*. 
Again a pause, and then I heard : ' Jesus stood and 
cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto 
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me and drink*. Another pause, and then came these 
words : * And he shewed me a pure river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamh. And the Spirit and the Bride 
say, Come. And let him that heareth say, Come. 
And let him that is athirst say, Come. And whoso- 
ever will, let him take of the water of life freely*. 
I sat like one entranced ; never before or since have 
I felt as I did then. I did not speak or move ; but 
my poor wearied heart seemed to dilate with new 
life, as those words of soft yet thrilling sweetness 
penetrated, like a simbeam through a mass of ice, 
and gently, but almost instantaneously, the ice 
melted away. As the tears flowed forth from my 
stQl closed eyes, and streamed over my face, — tears 
which flowed of their own sweet will, for I had not a 
thought to heed, or check, or wipe them, — that voice 
was heard again, in tones still more soft and sooth- 
ing — ■ Jesus answered and said unto her, Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again, but who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall give him, 
shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give 
him, shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life*. Yes, Lucy, I can never, I fear, 
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feel again as I felt then ; for I have since found that 
this weak, sinful heart of mine has grown as dull and 
hard as ever : but, surely, never did the most gifted 
preacher speak with such persuasive power, with 
eloquence at once so simple and so resistless, as thei 
voice of that reader. I have heard preachers and 
orators, Lucy, men that astonished and delighted me 
by their extraordinary eloquence ; but I never felt 
the power of truth and love, convincing, winning, 
melting the very heart by their combined and gentle 
influence, till then ; and yet I heard only the voice 
of that plain little old woman reading a few verses 
of the Holy Scriptures. She had quietly taken her 
little Bible — she is never without it — ^from her work- 
bag, and chosen those portions which seemed to her 
best suited to my state ; and in her reading there 
was no attempt at oratory, no marked emphasis, 
only a grave quietness, and the earnestness of one 
deeply and reverently impressed by the sublimity 
and sacredness of revealed truth; and that perfect 
articulation" — 

" It was the Word of the eternal God," said Mrs. 
Temple, " the only word with power ; and she who 
read it, had herself experienced its wondrous influ- 
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ence, and knew that it needed no addition, no setting- 
off from man's oratory. She felt that any such 
ornaments might have weakened its power." 

" And so she said," continued the duchess, " when 
I afterwards expressed my astonishment at the effect 
it had produced upon me. We conversed together 
for some time. I spoke to her without reserve ; I 
had never known her, and we had never understood 
one another till then. How earnestly and anxiously, 
and yet with what gentleness, did she urge me to 
become a daily searcher in that book, which I had 
hitherto treated with such inexcusable neglect ! I 
do not tell you that I have done so, Liicy ; but I 
may say with truth, that though I have never yet lived 
up to my own convictions, and though I am still 
almost as much in the world as I ever was, and still 
say and do all sorts of foolish things ; yet I learnt 
and felt on that day, perhaps for the fi.rst time in 
my long life, that there is something in religion of 
which I had formed no conception before." 

"And is it then the case," said Mrs. Temple, 
mildly, but seriously, " that you have trifled with 
your own convictions ?" 

"I have, and I have not," she replied; "for, to- 
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say the truth, I fear that my convictions have not 
been either strong or lasting. I felt on that day, 
and for some time after, the truth of the Word of 
God, and that God can give a peace which the world 
cannot give ; but, much as I despise that same 
world, I have been so long used to find enjoyment 
in it, or rather to expect it to provide enjoyment for 
me, that I have not yet had the courage to rouse 
myself up and break off its shackles. I often think, 
my dear friend, that we worldly people are like an 
old mill-horse, which has been so accustomed to one 
dull course, that it scarcely knows when to stop, but 
continues from mere custom to take always the same 
wearisome round. The old miU-horse, however, has 
the advantage in the comparison, for he is of some 
use ; and it would be hard indeed to discover of 
what use a mere woman, or man either, of the world, 
can possibly be. Sometimes, when sitting at my 
toilet imder the hands of my woman, while she has 
been dressing my hair and decking me out in my 
laces and my jewels, I have employed myself in 
inquiring what was the enjoyment to be found in the 
amusement of the evening, for which I was pre- 
paring. I was going to waste my time among a 
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heartless throng, whom I neither loved nor cared 
for ; to hear, and join in, the most unmeaning or 
unprofitahle conversation ; to lose my temper, or my 
money, at a card-table ; and to return home, long 
after midnight, to the injury of my servants' com- 
fort, and probably of their morals also, and to reap 
nothing but vexation from my vanity and folly. 
And yet, when the carriage was announced, I would 
rise up and hasten off to the said entertainment, from 
the mere love and habit of excitement, forgetful of 
all my wise reflections ; till I was again seated at the 
same toilet with my poor wearied woman half asleep, 
as she busied herself with undoing all her former 
work upon this same empty but aching head, my 
face as pale as a spectre, and my temper anything 
but what it ought- to be. 

**Your, picture is a little exaggerated, I hope," 
said Mrs, Temple. 

" Not in the least, my dear," replied the duchess, 
"a true picture, I can assure you. But now you 
must allow me, at the same time, to say, that you go 
to the opposite extreme : at least, I suspect you do, 
from a hint or two that you have dropped. You must 
excuse my saying so, but I am afraid that you are 
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too much disposed to shut yourself, and your very 
charming daughter, out of the society in which you 
are hound hy your hushand's position to appear. I 
am not for extremes. As a private clergyman's wife, 
you were right perhaps to live a retired life : your 
income would prohahly require it, and you were 
doubtless in your place when feeding your chickens, 
and stitching your husband's bands. Now, I repeat, 
your position in society is altered; and, without 
going to the lengths of Mrs. Comwallis, you ought to 
mis more in society. For instance, I can see no 
reason why you could not be with us when we have 
some of our own friends here next week. Horace 
Walpole and some of the old set are coming, who 
have not forgotten you." 

" Some," said Mrs. Temple gravely, " whom I 
shotdd have the strongest objections to meet : and 
in whose society, I could not allow Gertrude to 
appear." 

" Several of the set are bad enough, I allow," 
said the duchess; "but everybody sees them, and 
they are so agreeable, and such good ton, and the 
duke is so accustomed to have them with him, that 
somehow or other we see a vast deal more of them 
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than I can approve. I have made an effort once or 
twice to prevail upon him not to ask them ; but he is 
too idle and^too good-natured to like to offend them.'* 

" I do not presume to judge for you," said Mrs. 
Temple, still more gravely ; " but on your own 
shewing, you must feel, my dear friend, that I ought 
not, holding the opinions I do, to mingle with such 
persons, even in your house. Nay, I will say more, 
that I think the time will come, when both you and 
the duke will lose your taste for their society, and 
give it up from principle, as well as taste." 

" Well, well, we shall see, Lucy. And to tell you 
the secret truth, T hope it will be so. I know it ought 
to be so. But here have I been forgetting what I 
intended to say, what indeed I was full of, as I 
entered the room. I cannot help smiling now, when 
I think of my husband's grave countenance, when 
he detained me to speak on the subject : — not 
that I smiled before him ; but looked as grave, 
and spoke as reasonably, as you yourself would have 
done, my excellent friend. That strange, that ex- 
traordinary, but I must own, that superlatively good 
man^ dear old Mr. Ashton, had been with the duke ; 
and for what purpose do you think ? but to say, that 
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he felt it his duty to tell his grace, that he ought to 
have his whole household assembled morning and 
evening, for feunily worship ! I was ab^ut to speak, 
but on second thoughts I checked myself; and when 
my husband paused, expecting some remark from 
me, I paused also, using my woman's wit, and resolv- 
ing to hear more from him, before I gave my opinion, 
and to be guided, by what he might say further on the 
subject, as to the line that I should take. I must own 
T expected to hear him declare that the proposition 
was absurd, and that it was altogether out of the 
question that we should entertain it ; but what was 
my astonishment to hear him say, — * I think the 
request a very proper one, and the vicar was right to 
make it. In a large establishment like ours, the 
servants ought to be assembled for family prayer.' 
— * Yes,' I replied gravely, * and the heads of the 
household as well as the servants, if only for exam- 
ple's sake.' 

" * Very true, Mary,' he added ; * but I see two 
difficulties.' ' Let me wait, and hear also,' I said to 
myself, * what those two said difficulties of his are.' 

" * The one is,' said the duke, * that there is no 
chapel attached to this house ; the other, that I do 
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not know who there is to ofl&ciate. Neither of my 
two chaplains, Dr. Browne or Mr. Urhan, could take 
the office, for they have their own distant parishes 
to attend to ; and if they could, I should not like to 
have them always at my elhow, and in the house.* 
* Nor should I, my dear Henry,' I replied, * hut what 
is there to prevent your nominating another chaplain, 
if you like to do so, and there would he no occasion 
to have him in the house. There is the lovely 
cottage in the park, where the chaplain of your 
grandfather resided, and you might easily find 
another residence for its present occupiers. And 
though we have no chapel, the inner hall in the west 
wing, which you know has never heen finished, would 
make an excellent chapeL' — *I told Mr. Ashton,' 
he said, ' that we could not do hotter, now the hishop 
is with us, than to consult him on the suhject.' To this 
of course I entirely agreed. He concluded hy saying 
that we might speak to the hishop tomorrow, adding, 
that perhaps I had hetter do so, as he would leave 
the matter in my hands ; so I said that we would 
talk it over with your hushand, after breakfast, to- 
morrow morning. I have another plan," she con* 
tinned, " to combine with this, which I think will be 
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an excellent arrangement ; the duke's cHaplain shall 
also act as curate to the good viccu: ; that he may take 
a little rest, when he pleases, and not wear out 
his strength and die, just as we are come to make 
part of his flock." 

" How kind and considerate you are !" replied 
Mrs. Temple. ** My dear hushand will rejoice to 
give you his hest advice and assistance ; only, in one 
piEui; of your plan, you will not find him of your mind. 
•He is now looking out for a curate for Mr. Ashton, 
and I know he fiiUy intends paying him from his 
own purse.^' 

" He will please to do no such thing, my good 
Lucy. He has many calls, which my husband has 
not, to attend to, and he has not half the income to 
meet them with; so let me hear no more on the 
score of the payment of the stipend, either from you 
or from him, for I am a wilful woman, and will 
have my own way." 



CHAPTER XI. 




jt OES Lady BoBamond come ?" said 

the bishop. 
Mrs. Temple put the note that 

she waa reading into her hus- 
band's hands. 

" Rosamond is delighted to accept your invitation, 
my dear Lucy ; hut you must bear with me, as I am 
an old woman and old friend, and allow me to put in 
a proviso, and give a kind of — yea, if you please, and 
no, if you please, reply. I fully expect my eldest 
^1 and her husband ; but to-morrow's post will, I 
hare no doubt, settle the thing. If they do come, I can 
spare Rosamond ; if they don't come, you must spare 
her to me, for I must have one of my daughters with 
me. Forgive my saying what you know, or ought to 
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know, that I wish dear Rosamond to lose no oppor- 
tunity of being with you and your sweet Gertrude ; 
and you do not know what I now tell you, that your 
invitation was the more welcome, because I wish to 
save Eosamond from the unpleasantness of meeting 
a man who would willingly claim her hand, but to 
whom she will never give either her hand or her 
heart. He is what the world calls an unexception- 
able match; but I think him, notwithstanding the 
circumstance of his rank and money, a gpod-for- 
nothing fellow, and I heartily approve her steady 
and determined refusal of his proposals. What in 
the world could induce my dear husband to invite 
him again for, I cannot make out; but I suspect 
that the man, with his usual forwardness, has invited 
himself. However that may be, I hear he is coming, 
and I am sorry for it. The duke tries to persuade 
me that he is not so bad as we think him, and that, 
under Eosamond's guidance, he would turn out an 
excellent man and a good husband. We seldom 
differ ; but I tell him, that where there is no prin- 
ciple, there is little hope. We cannot agree, and 
therefore we now seldom touch on the subject. All 
this is only for your own ear and your husband*s ; 
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but I am sure you are friends to be trusted as 
entirely as you are loved. Adieu I my dear Lucy." 

On the following day Lady Rosamond arrived, to 
pass the week at the palace. The bishop found her, 
on his return from his ride, seated at her work with 
Mrs. Temple and Gertrude ; and she rose up with 
smiles to thank him for inviting her, and to tell him 
how happy she felt in being allowed to join their 
domestic circle. 

" We were talking of Delford," said Mrs. Temple ; 
** for Lady Eosamond has been passing an hour with 
our dear old friends, on her way from Steeplyn." 

" I must make one of your party for a little 
while," said the bishop ; " for I see you will have it 
so, dear child," addressing himself to Gertrude, and 
taking the chair which she had placed next her own. 
" You must enjoy your Sundays at Delford church. 
Lady Eosamond," he added ; *' I must say that I 
should like to see the good vicar in the midst of the 
congregation which he has taught so faithfully and 
so lovingly, both by his precepts and his example, 
for 80 many years." 

" I do not think I ever spent so happy a day as 
last Sunday," she replied ; "for my dear brother, 
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who never goes to church, offered, of his own accord; 
to ax^company us ; indeed, he put on his hat, and 
drew my arm within his, when he saw me setting off 
before the rest of the party to walk across the park 
to church, and said I must take him with me. It 
was a lovely morning, and I never enjoyed a morn- 
ing walk so much. Morven was so gentle, so affeo- 
tionate — ^no one can converse more agreeably, when 
he pleases, than he can; but, much as we differ 
in our tastes and our pursuits, he is always kind and 
considerate to me, — that morning he was imusually 
so. He was charmed with our walk, with the clear 
and bracing freshness of the air, and the lovely fea- 
tures of the landscape. Our path wound through 
glade after glade among the hills ; sometimes among 
groups of magniffcent oaks or old ffr trees, opposing 
their huge and fantastic branches, and their dark 
and heavy foliage, to the deep blue sky; some- 
times through a deep dell, where the banks on 
either side were spread over with one carpet of 
fern and wild flowers, or a deflle of dark and 
frowning rocks, where we startled the deer from 
the hawthorn thickets as we passed along. All 
this was new to Morven, who told me, smiling. 
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tbat be had dared to despise the country, and 
to prefer a town life ; but tbat be bad already 
begun to change bis mind. How sweetly the church 
bells sounded I and I could not help remarking to him 
the Sabbath stillness which always prevails, or seems 
to me to do so, on the morning of the Lord's day. 
I was touched by the remark he made : * Is it not 
rather,' be said, * the happy peacefulnesa of your own 
mind, which seems to spread itself over every object 
around you? And yet,' he added, * I think that I 
almost perceive, for the first time in my life, some- 
thing of the calm of which you speak in outward 
nature.' We came in sight of the grey church 
tower as he spoke, and stood for some minutes 
gazing upon the scene beneath us, before we de 
scended into the valley. Whichever way we looked, 
we saw portions of the rustic congregation, some 
singly, some in family parties, wending their way to 
that one common centre. Over the sloping field- 
paths, along the winding lanes, and up the broad 
avenue of the village, all were seeking the same 
place. * The sheep love their shepherd,' said 
Morven ; * for they are all on their way to meet 
him.' * Or rather, as he would tell us/ I said, 
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* they have a higher calliDg ; for they are not assem- 
bling to meet him, but to meet the great Shepherd 
and Bishop of their souls, and to claim the fulfilment 
of his promise : * That wherever two or three are 
met together in His name, there He is in the midst 
of them*. * You speak of what I know little,' he said, 

* and I fear have cared as little ; but,' he sighed, and 
his voice was low and mournful, * we are going, I 
hope, for the same purpose.' I said, * I wish, dear 
Morven, that you did know these things ; for then, I 
think, you would feel as I do the happiness of seek- 
ing to act according to them.' I felt the gentle pres- 
sure of my arm to his side, and I think I heard, — ^it 
was but a murmured whisper from his lips, — * Bless 
you, bless you.' I speak without reserve to you 
about this dear brother," continued Lady Rosamond, 
blushing deeply, but overcoming at the same time 
her usual natural and timid reserve by a simple 
frankness. *' I did not think to speak so soon about 
him ; but why should I not do so, since the subject 
has almost introduced itself — indeed, my heart is 
full of it. I accepted your most kind invitation, not 
only because I wished to escape the party of careless 
and ungodly persons whom my dear father, — more. 
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I dp hope, from habit than from inclination, — ^has 
invited : some of them, indeed, invited themselves ; 
but I was doubly glad to come, from a circumstance 
which occurred this morning, and I determined to 
speak to your lordship and Mrs. Temple about my 
brother. He left Steeplyn immediately after the 
arrival of the post, to attend the death-bed of one of 
his intimate friends. He came to me before he 
departed, and put some letters into my hands, 
begging me to read them and keep them for him 
till his return, which will not be till the party at 
Steeplyn are gone^ It seems that the friend I 
allude to, was wounded in a disgraceful duel about a 
week ago ; the n6ws reached Morven while you were 
with us. No danger was apprehended, and he did 
not mention the circumstance to any one, and 
thought little about it till last Saturday, when the 
post brought him a less favourable report. Some 
symptoms had appeared which the doctors did not 
like, but they saw no cause for alarm, and ordered 
perfect quiet for their patient. The letter of this 
morning, however, gives no hope of his recovery. 
He had dictated a few lines, a very solemn and 
affectionate remonstrance to my brother, in which 
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he entreats him, as his dying request, to read the 
Life, which Bishop Burnet published, of Lord Eo- 
chester. Poor Morven was deeply affected when he 
left us." 

" I trust," said the bishop, " that his visit to his 
dying friend may be blessed of God to him." 

** He was one," continued Lady Rosamond, " whose 
influence over my brother I have often deplored ; a 
man of extraordinary talent, but a libertine and an 
infidel ; and yet so pleasing and so accomplished, 
that he was enabled to impart a kind of grace to his 
unprincipled opinions and practices. Poor Morven 
thought there was no one like him." 

" He will have much to witness I doubt not," said 
the bishop, " which will prove to him the true cha- 
racter of his friend's former sentiments : I say 
former, because the recommendation of that valuable 
book, declares plainly enough, that his eyes are 
opened to his sin and danger." 

" I knew nothing of the duel," said Lady Eosa- 
mondy " or of his friend's danger, till this morning ; 
but I can now account for the softened state of my 
brother on the Sunday morning; and during the 
sermon he .was more than softened, he was scarcely 
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able indeed to conceal his emotion. Mr. Asbton 
was preacbing on tbe death of a young man, who 
had left Delford when a youth, having robbed his 
parents and run away- He had not been heard of 
for several years, but returned some weeks ago a 
repentant prodigal, his- health gone, and his spirits 
broken, to find his parents dead and no home for 
him but the parish poorhouse. His remarks upon 
the course and upon the end of the poor young man 
were very simple, and deeply a£Fecting. He had been 
led to seek for pardon from Him against whom he 
had chiefly ofTended ; and there could be no doubt, 
from the account he gave, but that his jeamest 
prayers had been heard, and that grace had been 
given him to find pardon and repentance before his 
departure. My brother told me, as we returned 
home, how much he had been struck by the clear 
and powerful manner in which the good old clergy- 
man had explained the essential character of the 
Gospel scheme, and added, * that he had formed no 
conception of what it really was till that day. His 
ideas of the Christian faith,' he said, * had been drawn 
from the writings of its opposers ; but he had foimd 
himself strangely attracted by the sensible and afifec- 
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tionate manner in which the preacher had set forth 
the distinguishing features of the Gospel. His text 
was : * This my son was dead, and is alive again, was 
lost, and is found.' He spoke of the whole of that 
chapter as illustrating the way in which our heavenly 
Father deals with lost sinners, in hringing them back 
from the error of their course; the wisdom and 
the tenderness alike manifested in his welcome 
to the poor penitent, as being such as no earthly 
father, however affectionate and forgiving, ever at- 
tained to. * There was not,' he observed, * one 
reproach, or one accusation in the whole of that 
chapter : and the text itself most forcibly expressed 
this. Yet there was no excuse for the sin. This 
my son was not sick, not nigh unto death, not dying ; 
but dead. The case was hopeless : not erring, not 
almost lost ; but lost. But, at the same time, there 
was not a reproach to the sinner ; his father saw him 
afar off; he was ever watching for his return ; and a 
father's eye recognized his child in the squalid 
wretchedness and the tattered garments in which he 
came back. He did not hesitate, or stop for his ap- 
proach, but ran to meet him ; and the wasted and 
miserable wretch was fondly folded in his father's 
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embrace. The best robe was brought forth to clothe 
his shivering frame, the fatted calf was killed to pro- 
vide the feast for his famished child, and all the 
household were called to rejoice and make merry 
over a son's return.' His application of the lovely 
narrative was short, but very striking, fall of encou- 
ragement and comfort, especially the annoimcement 
with which it concluded : * Brethren, the fia.ther of 
the repentant prodigal still lives.' The sermon 
was the more affecting, from the circumstance, 
that, according to an old custom at Delford, 
the coffin had been brought into the church at 
the commencement of the service, and that it was 
placed in the middle aisle immediately imder the 
pulpit, and the £^ed grandfather of the dead sat 
at the head of the cofl&n, the sole survivor, the only 
relation left to mourn over it. Many tears were shed 
however, and the voice of the aged preacher trembled 
more than once." 

" He seems indeed," said the Bishop, " from all 
that I hear of him, to be the father as well as the 
shepherd of his people, 

' To watch; and weep, and pray, and feel for all.' 

One of his churchwardens was with me, a short time 
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since, on parish business, and the account he gave 
me of the management of the parish, and the way in 
which the services of the church are performed by 
his pastor, was truly edifying. I was struck by the 
unaffected piety of the good churchwarden, and I 
found on conversing with him about himself, that 
he had been brought to the knowledge of divine 
truth, and to a consequent chemge of heart and life, 
and to the happiness which he told me he enjoyed, 
by the admirable instructions and the consistent ex* 
ample of his good pastor." 

" He spoke of the way in which the service of thie 
church at Delford is conducted," said Lady Eosamond, 
" and well he might, for I assure your lordship it is a 
beautiful sight. I may say that the words of the Apos- 
tle, *let all things be done decently and in order,* are 
realised in that church, to the credit not only of the 
vicar, but of the whole congregation. I have seen 
nothing like it elsewhere; the noble simplicity of 
the venerable building, neither disfigured by orna- 
ments nor by neglect, seems well suited to the hum- 
ble and honest-hearted worshippers who assemble 
there. Every pew is filled, and filled at the com- 
mencement of the service, and the quiet and reverent 
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manner of the congregation is not less remarkable 
than the blended sound of their voices in the re- 
sponses. You perceive that they know and love to 
perform their part in the service ; all sing, and some 
sing well, so the defects of those who do not sing well 
are not distinguished, and the fine old psalm-tunes are 
heard to great advantage ; for what is wanting in 
musical science, is more than made up for by the 
earnestness of spirit which seems to pervade the con- 
gregation. Their singing is worship, and worship in 
which all are engaged." 

** When all sing," said the bishop, " or try to sing 
to the praise and glory of the Lord their God, there 
can be neither opportunity nor inclination to notice 
the want of voice or ear in some of the worshippers : 
nay, we might say, according to the strict rules of 
musical science, a few discords are necessary to 
harmony. The good churchwarden spoke in high 
terms of Mr. Ashton's sermons, and of his manner of 
preaching." 

** He spoke truly," replied Lady Eosamond mo- 
destly. ** One is sometimes at a loss which to admire 
most ; the depth of his thoughts, or the clearness 
with which they are expressed. He delights to speak 
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of the things which the angels desire to look into ; 
for Jesus Christ and Him crucified is the one grand 
theme, the sum and suhstance of all ; and whatever 
may he the suhject, it is set forth with such a happy 
simplicity of style that a child may understand him." 

" Usually a proof," remarked the hishop, " of su- 
periority of intellect, — and certainly of education, 
and admirahle taste. It too often happens, that the 
finer the words, the less refined the speaker ; just as 
very strong and exaggerated terms frequently hetray 
a poverty of thought." 

It was, indeed, in his own parish church, and 
in the midst of his congregation, that the good 
old vicar appeared to he more especially in his 
sphere. His pulpit was " his joy and his throne" ; 
and it was evident to all who saw and heard 
him, not only that his whole heart was in his 
work, but that God's holy presence was specially 
realized by him there, and that the words which 
God had spoken, he spoke. The reverence and so- 
lemnity of his manner were in themselves a sermon, 
and with the deep earnestness of his spirit there was 
mingled a mild and almost angelic tenderness, 
which, in one so aged, gave all the weight of wisdom 
and experience to his lightest words. 
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Is this a wayworn pilgrim, it might have been 
said, wearied by his long and toilsome progress 
through the wilderness, and faint and feeble from 
age and exhaustion ? Is it not rather one in whom 
the energy of spirit-life, the strength which is 
made perfect in weakness, have so triumphed over 
the infirmities of this body of death, that he already 
drinks in the freshening air of the better country, 
and his eye is brightened with the sight of its glori- 
ous realities. What a majesty there is in that meek 
and benevolent brow ! Yes, we can imderstand, 
when we gaze upon it, the truthful description given 
by those inspired words, where it is written ; " The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in 
the way of righteousness'*.^ 

^ See Proverbs xvi, 31. 



EAENESTNESa, 



CHAPTER Xir. 




i; lART. 

" Fifty and five of the years of my 
j pilgrimageoiieartlihaYepaasedaway; 
i and I commence to-day another year. 
For more than five of these years I have filled — 
would that I could say, fulfilled — the ofBce of a 
bishop. The heaviness of my responsibility seems 
to increase with every passing day. I thought that 
I felt this deeply at the time when I undertook the 
office ; but I look back and wonder at, what appears 
to me now, a comparative indifference ; and yet, I 
repeat, it seemed to me that I did not then use 
lightness. Let me stay myself, however, upon that 
great assurance : ' As thy day is, so shall thy 
strength be'. He who has called me to the office. 
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Can and will supply all my need. May I ever be 
mindful of this assurance. A season like the present, 
however, on which that day comes round again which 
witnessed our mortal birth, calls for serious reflec- 
tion, especially from one who has advanced so far on 
the journey of life. Humanly speaking, I have no 
right to calculate on more than fifteen years longer 
in this present world ; and, perhaps, a much shorter 
span may be mine. How unimportant do the most 
important concerns of this passing world appear, 
when contrasted with the one thing, — with Eternity, 
and the account to be rendered on the great day! 
Indeed, their only importance arises from the refer- 
ence which they bear to our eternal state, and to the 
great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ. I tremble 
when I think of the office in which I am placed, and 
the tremendous responsibilities of such a steward- 
ship ; and feeling, as I do, my own miserable defi- 
ciencies, I am led to ask myself again, — ^Was I 
justified in leaving my little flock at Springhurst, to 
enter upon so extended a sphere ? O, Lord, keep 
me humble and watchful, and permit me to keep up 
at all times,— and especially at set and certain sea- 
sons of the day,— communion in secret with Thee. 
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Grant that I may never suffer a day to pass, without 
its special hour of retirement; I say it with reverence, 
— for conference with Thee. I do not here allude to 
the communion of morning and evening prayer, in 
private ; hut to another portion of the day, set apart 
for self-recollection, for meditation on Thy word, and 
for earnest supplication for fresh supplies of Thy 
Holy Spirit. If I have heen enabled, in any way, 
to keep up a successful warfare in this corrupt and 
opposing world, and to fulfil, however imperfectly, 
the requirements of my calling, — surely I may attri- 
bute much of that success to these daily seasons of 
' retirement for secret communion with Thee; and 
this season of retirement I must have. I sometimes 
persuade myself that, with such pressing calls upon 
my time, from official duties and engagements, I 
cannot possibly find even a short space of time for 
this retirement and communion ; but reflection and 
experience both convince me that the secret of my 
strength lies here. With regard to work, as well as 
to study, that maxim is true, — ' bene orasse, est bene 
8tudui88e\ Communion with Thee enables me to 
come forth with a freshened spirit, and renewed and 
re^vigorated powers, for the arduous duties of my 
calling. " 
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The pen of the writer was suddenly suspended. 
He rose from his chair as he listened to the tidings 
which his servant brought him. The few next 
pages will explain what those tidings were, and 
account for the joyful haste with which the bishop of 
Z laid down his pen, and left his study, to wel- 
come the beloved individual who had been, for nearly 
an hour already in the house, waiting for the moment 
when his arriving would be announced. 



The windows were open, and the atmosphere of 
the spaibious room was freshened with the pure and 
bfiJmy air of the sweet summer morning. The deep 
tones of the cathedral clock were striking six,, as the 
door of the room was thrown open, and one who had 
been long absent entered. He turned to the servant, 
and bade him close the door; and then extending 
his hand towards him, he said : " You may greet me 
now, Thomas, and I am heartily glad to see you 
again, and to receive your affectionate welcome ; but 
my arrival is unexpected, and I do not wish to 
disturb the household at this early hour. I will beg 
you, therefore, to leave me here for a short time, 
while I write a note to your master." 
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** His lordship is already in his study," replied 
the servant ; ** but I will say nothing of your coming, 
Mr. Ferdinand, till I have taken in your note^ for I 
am sure the news would cause a pretty commotion 
through the house. I do not go to the bishop's 
study till his bell rings, which is generally about a 
quarter to seven." 

" Well, then, come for the note about that time ; 
for I would, on no account, intrude upon this morn- 
ing retirement." 

He sat down to write the note ; but his eyes 
wandered from the paper. All was strange to him. 
The portraits of the many prelates who had succes- 
sively presided over the see of Z , from the old 

quaint limnings of the sixteenth century to the 
formal pictures of the reigns of the house of Hano- 
ver ; the grove of stately trees without, in their full 
foliage, with the towers of the cathedral rising above 
them, seen through the open windows. His thoughts 
passed from the surrounding objects, which reminded 
hiTTi of the changed position of those he was about to 
meet, and dwelt, in tender recollection, upon each 
one of that beloved circle. He had left them in the 
quiet and sequestered parsonage of Springhurst; 
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and now, after an absence of ten years, he had 
returned, to find his uncle jGilling the important office 
of a bishop over the extensive diocese of Z 
** Doubtless, He who has called him to this arduous 
and responsible station, has graciously given him a 
double portion of His Spirit to enable him to fulfil 
its duties. And my dearest mother, — does she still 
preserve that energy of spiritual life which distin- 
guished her among other women?" His thoughts 
were thus flowing on, when they were suddenly inter- 
rupted, and his attention was drawn to the sweetest 
sounds he had ever heard. The well-known hymn 
which he had been accustomed to sing.-the exquieito 
air of Haydn, which the pastor Haller had taught 
him, — rose upon the stillness of that morning hour. 
Who and where the singer was, he knew not ; but the 
note which he had intended to write, was forgotten. 

The hymn had scarcely ceased, when a calm deep 
voice was heard behind him, and, almost at the same 
instant, the gentle pressure of a hand upon his head 
accompanied the words : " The blessing of the Lord 
God be upon you, my beloved son. In deep, glad 
thankfulness we welcome your return." In another 
moment, Ferdinand was locked in his nucleus arms. 
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*♦ She knows that you are here," replied the 
hishop, in answer to the earnest and inquiring look 
of Ferdinand. ** You are looking for her ; you are 
seeking her, I can tell hy your countenance ; and 
we will not wait, we will go tp her at once." 

But the words had scarcely passed his lips, when, 
with a cry of joy, Mrs. Temple entered* The meet- 
ing between her end Ferdmand was that of a, 
mother and a long-absent son ; for his own mother 
could not have loved him more, or rejoiced more 
over his return. " How wrong it was to anticipate 
evil !" she said. " In my seasons of despondency, 

4 

how often have I wept to think that we should never 
meet again on earth! Such happiness as this is 
more than I deserve ; so, indeed, is every blessing 
which I enjoy ! But thus it is, my Ferdinand, with 
our gracious Father. He shames us into thankful- 
ness, not with the severity of chastisement, but with 
overwhelming mercies. But where is Gertrude?" 
she suddenly exclaimed. " Has no one told her of 
your arrival ? Will you take us to her, dearest ?" 
she said, turning to her husband. But as she spoke, 
the bell of the chapel summoned them to morning 
prayers. " Let us go," she said, passing her arm 
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irithin that of her son ; ** we shall find her in the 
chapel.'* 

*< The best meeting-place for us all, on this bright 
and happy morning," said the bishop. " Surely our 
first thoughts and thanks should be offered to Him 
whom we shall all meet and worship together, and to 
whose good providence and tender love W:e owe this 
unexpected reunion." 

In the chapel, and in her usual place there, 
Gertrude was seated, her eyes fixed upon the open 
page of the large Bible on the desk before her. As 
they entered, and took their seats beside her, she 
turned her head, greeting their appearance, at that 
their first morning meeting, with a smile full of 
affection, and as instantly withdrawing her eyes ; 
but, ere she did so, a look of astonishment, and yet 
of perplexity, passed over her face. At that moment 
the service commenced, and her attention was given 
wholly to the words of Holy Scripture, which her 
feither was reading. It was not till the sacred 
service was concluded, that she was aware that the 
stranger whose presence had so perplexed her, was 
the brother and friend of her childhood come back 
after his long absence, 
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During the whole of that morning, Ferdinand 
wondered within himself at the change which that 
ahsence had produced in his sweet and adopted 
sister ; for as such he entirely regarded her. He 
wondered, as his eyes were fixed upon her counte- 
liaiice, or followed the motions of her tall and grace* 
ful figure ; he wondered, as he listened to her voice, 
at the calm and womanly self-possession, the quiet 
and modest ease,. which gave a character as new as 
unexpected to her looks and manner; and yet she 
seemed almost as youthful as when he left her a ^1 
of fifteen. Though she often smiled, a gentle seri- 
ousness seemed the usual expression of her counte- 
nance in repose ; and though he would scarcely have 
observed her silence, she spoke seldom. 

This, however, was rather the impression he 
received of Gertrude, — ^now no longer a girl, but 
in her youthful womanhood, — some days after 
Ferdinand's return to England. One thing, from 
the first hour of their meeting, was remarkable 
about her : the attention that she paid to her father 
and mother ; the lovely but quietly unobtrusive spirit 
with which she seemed, almost instinctively, to un- 
derstand and to anticipate their slightest wishes. 
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She was, indeed, the same thoughtful, duteous child 
that she had ever heen, even from her early child- 
hood. 



** I am at home again, after my long and weary 
voyage," wrote Ferdinand to his friend in India; 
-** and I find that I am fast recovering from that 
oppressive languor which, to me, was the most dis- 
tressing featur^ of my dangerous illness. You would 
scarcely helieve, were you to see me how, that I am 
the same poor feehle heing from whom you parted, 
when they carried me to the ship, and when you left 
me, more dead than alive, lying upon the sofa of my 
cahin. I could not speak to you when you hent over 
me : I was quite unahle to return even the kind 
pressure of your hand ; hut let me tell you now, 
that I heard and responded to every word of that 
short hut earnest prayer which you poured forth from 
your warm, loving heart, when you knelt down heside 
me and commended your dying friend to Him in 
whose hand our hreath is. I longed for prayer with 
you at that, which, in a douhle sense, seemed then 
to me our parting hour ; hut I had no voice to say 
so. I saw, however, your smile and glance of intelli* 
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gence, as you looked down on my clasped hands. I 
saw that you understood me, that you knew I was 
also praying ; and your prayer,-— our prayers, — were 
heard, and most graciously .answered. I beHeve I 
fainted before you left me^ at least I know that I 
was unconscious at the time of your departure, 
and I lay for many hours in a kind of quiet stupor 
— it was not sleep — those around me thought that it 
was death, or the sleep which often precedes death. 

"The morning of the following day was dawning 
when I awoke' to. consciousness ; the port-hole at the 
foot of my bed was open, and I felt this fresh morning 
breeze blowing over my face and hands. How good 
the Lord our God has been to me ! Thanks aiid 
praises be to His blessed name ! In a few days I was 
^nabled to leave my cabiii, 3nd to pass 'l^e greater 
part of the day upon the deck, drinking in health 
and strength from the cool and freshening breezes^ 
for the weather was delightful. 

" I cannot describe to you the joy which I feel in 
beholding the evident growth of those around me in 
spiritual life. It is sad to meet those we love, 
after years of separation, and to find them just 
as they were when we left them» We know that in 
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the Christian course this cannot be literally the case 
with any of us. We do not stand still, and remain 
what we were j we advance or we retrograde. But 
there can be no doubt as to the state of the beloved 
ones with whom I now am. No one acquainted with 
the nature of spiritual life could say they are what 
they were, or where they were some five years 
ago. There has been no falling back so fjar as 
I can perceive. On the contrary, there has been 
a lovely and a lively growth in all spiritual graces 
' — a simplifying of their faith and principles—^ 
a deepening of their convictions — ^a clearer and fuller 
exhibition of the divine life in their souls — a richer 
and riper mellowing of their graces. As the sun* 
shine developes the springing plant of the green com, 
and brings out the golden colouring of the ear of 
wheat which has risen from the tender blade, so it is 
with my parents and my sister as to their spiritual 
advancement. With what joy and thankfulness 
do I contemplate the progress which God has 
enabled them to make, and the encouragement which 
their example has afforded to myself. Accustomed 
as I was," he continued, '* to see them, in the peace* 
ful retirement of Springhurst, adorn the confined 
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sphere of a country parish, I own that I beheld with 
some astonishment, the way with which they have 
been enabled to adapt themselves to their present 
position. He who has manifestly called them to it, has 
as evidently jfitted them for it ; but that which has 
chiefly struck me in them since my return, is their 
earnestness— in everything that regards spiritual 
things, — earnestness. 

" The bishop preached in the cathedral on Sunday 
last. His text was, Nehemiah vi, 3, 4 : * And I sent 
messengers unto them, saying, I am doing a great 
work, so that I cannot come down : why should the 
work cease, whilst I leave it and come down to you ? 
Yet they sent unto me four times after this sort ; and 
I answered them after the same manner.* I enclose 
you my notes of the sermon ; you will be able to see 
from them, that there was a grandeur and simplicity 
in the way in which he treated the subject, which 
proves how God has enlarged his heart and simpli- 
fied his views ; and that he spoke of the great work as 
one whom God had enabled rightly to conceive of its 
unspeakable importance, and plainly and fedthfully 
to expatiate on it. There was a heartiness and a 
glowing warmth about his words, which shewed that 
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•he testified of what he knew ; and that from his own 
experimental acquaintance with the subject, he de- 
sired and endeavoured so to commend it to his 
hearers, that they might behold it as he beheld it, 
and feel with regard to it as he felt For my own 
part, I perceived in all that he said, that he was 
unconsciously describing that which is his own occu- 
pation ; and that while tbere was nothing of self, 
nothing personal with regard to himself, to be 
gathered from one word of his sermon, yet that the 
sketch he drew in such bold and masterly outlines, 
was the portraiture of one devoted like himself to 
the great work which God has given us to do. I do 
not mean the work of the ministry; — he was not 
preaching exclusively to ministers of the Gospel, 
though many such were of course present, but to a 
mixed congregation—but that work which God has 
given to be the occupation of every man. There was 
not a man or woman present in that large assembly, 
and the crowd was immense, who might not have 
said : * This is the work which the Lord God has set 
before me, the one thing needful, to which He has 
called me to devote the best energies of my whole 
soul.' 
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♦* When the sermon -was over, and the mass of thd 
congregation hegan to break up and pour out in one 
broad stream through the naye, I was standing by a 
pillar, and could not avoid hearing the conversation 
of two grave elderly men of the middle rank, — re- 
spectable tradesmen of this old city, I should say, 
from their speech and manner. 

*♦ • This is the right thing,' one said ; ' it is 
preaching like this that fills and warms this big old 
church, long so cold and empty. Well« neighbour 
Brown, what say you ?* 

" * I say, from my heart,* replied the other, • thank 
God for such a preacher! Thank God for such a 
bishop 1 The poor old soul who used to sit in the 
grand pew, which they call the throne, would have 
opened his eyes and ears too if he had heard such a 
sermon. He was no preacher, I'm thinking, except 
when he mumbled out what they called his Charge; but 
he was a kind, good old gentleman, very good to the 
poor, and a right-down gentleman out of the church, 
though a poor divine in it. He preached, so far as I 
could make out, a deal about works.' 

" * Well, and he was right too, for he put works in 
the right place,* said the wife of the first speaker, 
who was hanging on her husband's arm. 
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^* ^ Yes, wife/ replied the husband, * he does pat 
works in their right place, as the fraits of the tree of 
tilth: the preaeher, who leaves out works, forgets 
that when the lord of the vineyard came to the 
fig-tree, he came seeking for fruit, and when he 
found none, he said, * Cut it down, why cumber* 
eth it the ground?* If we say that works have 
any merit about them, and can save a lost soul, 
the less we say about them the better *, but if we 
point out plainly that works are the fruit of a living 
fidtb, and what you and I, neighbour Brown, should 
call evidential, though not meritorious ; then works 
should be insisted upon. They are truly good works. 
But what are we standing here for? move on, 
neighbour^ the crowd about the door is growing 
thinner, and we shall get out without being pushed 
and jostled as we were just now* Come, Hannah, 
let us be moving/ 

" ' Not I,* the wife, ♦ I will wait a bit longer, if 
you please.' 

** * For what, pray ?* said the husband. 

•* * For what ? why to see the good bishop pass by, 
and to have a smile and a bow from him as he 
passes, when I drop a curtsey, as I always do, and 
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say in my heart, God bless thee, good man ! I tell 
you I know him well, and the good lady his wife, 
and God bless her too. I love to see his lordship 
when he comes to our shop, and buys heaps of good 
warm clothing for the poor before winter ; and he 
and the lady always speak so humbly, and talk 
so kindly to our Jane and to me ; and they beigged 
me to let Jane come to the palace, and join a sort of 
class that Madam Temple or the young lady, Miss 
Temple, keeps for the young girls of the city. Jane 
has long been for going, but her heart has always 
failed her ; — ^but here comes the bishop.* And the 
bishop passed, imd the good woman dropped her 
curtsey, and he smiled and bowed. 

'* I followed him at a distance, meditating also a 
visit to the good woman's counter, and the purchase 
also of a heap of good warm clothing for the poor ; 
and resolving likewise to send Gertrude the next 
morning after the timid girl, who was all for going 
to the palace to join the class there, but whose heart 
has hitherto failed her. 



BARNESTNEaS. 



CHAPTER XII. 




" No chastanrng fur tha present time seemeth to be joyoaa, 
but grievouB ; in the end it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of right- 
eoiuDew to them tliat Eire exercised thereby." — Hbbiwws lii. 



^ RAY tell mo something about a ;oung 
m, trliom my husband met the 
I other morning, at aome one's house 
1 the cathedral precincts — I forget 
whose ? He is not apt to take lildnga ; hut he saya 
that he has seen no young man like this nameless 
paragon. He did not catch his name ; but he sup- 
posed, from some remarks which he made, that he is 
a clei^man, and that he was stayii^ at this houae." 
" It must be Ferdinand," replied Mrs. Temple, 
" my nephew, or, as we call him, and consider him, 
our son, Ferdinand Harrington. You knew his 
father well, a long time ago. My poor brother 
Charles left an only child." 
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" And this Ferdinand,** said the duchess, '* is that 
child. But how is it that we have never seen liim, 
or even heard of him ?** 

" You could not see him, my dear friend, because 
he was not in this countiy; but I thought I had 
spoken of him to you, for he has seldom been absent 
from my thoughts.** 

" I can only account for your silence,** said the 
duchess, '*by my having always had so many sub- 
jects of my own to talk to you of, that I cannot have 
given you the opportunity of speaking about him. 
I have never mentioned your brother. I knew you 
had been very unhappy^ about him, and I waited for 
you to begin the subject. But where has he come 

from ? and when did he come to Z , my dear 

Lucy ? for it was but a day or two after Rosamond 
left you, that the duke met him ; and you did not, I 
conclude, expect his arrival, or she would have 
heard of him from some of your party. She told 
me that you had been long expecting an old friend ; 
but old, if I remember rightly, in two senses, nearly 
eighty years of age. This could not be your Fer- 
dinand.'* 

" We hope to welcome him also to Z in a short 
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fime. He is, indeed, an old and highly valued 
friend, a German clergyman." 

" Oh, the good pastor Haller. I have heard him 
spoken of by all of you so often, and in such high 
terms, that I long to see him." 

** You will often meet him, I trust," replied Mrs. 
Temple ; " for we wish his future home to be with 
us. When he has once returned to us, we shall not 
again part with him ; and now that my Ferdinand is 
here, who is the dearest object to him on earth, he 
will, I fim sure, prefer remaining with us. He left 
England to settle some afGedrs, which required his 
presence in his own country, intending to return in 
a few months ; but the business was protracted for a 
much longer time, and just as he had made all his 
arrangements for his journey back to England, he 
was attacked by a lingering illness, from which we 
feared he would never recover. But God has gra- 
ciously heard our prayers, and the good old man 
writes to me, that notwithstanding his advanced age, 
he is hale and strong. It will be a joyful surprise 
to him to find Ferdinand with us ; for he took leave 
of him, as he thought, for the last time. That 
year was a mournful year to us — we called it 
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our year of partings ; for during that time my hus- 
band's parents both died, within a few days the one 
of the other; the pastor Haller departed for Ger- 
many ; and Ferdinand went as a missionary to India.*' 

" You have not told me," said the duchess, " what 
induced him to go." 

" The simple sense of duty," replied Mrs. Temple. 
" A missionary was needed to join one of the most 
devoted servants of Christ, at Travancore. The pro- 
posal was made to our beloved child. He had no call 
at the time elsewhere. I must own that the first 
mention of the proposal startled and affrighted me, 
and I suspect my husband also as much as myself; 
but he said nothing. He saw the grief with which 
I was in a manner overwhelmed; God gave me 
strength, however, to conquer my selfish feelings, 
and to see the matter in its right light. It was 
made the subject of much thought, and of many 
prayers; and when the decision came, I was asto- 
nished at the calm which stole over me. We gave 
him in fedth to God, and he went forth to preach 
Christ to the heathen, filled with zeal for the glory 
of His great name, and deeming his office the 
most honourable and blessed service on earth. 
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The effect of the climate, and his unsparing labours 
proved too much for him. His health gave way, 
and he left India more dead than alive. We were spared 
the knowledge of this ; and he has returned home 
renewed in strength by the long sea voyage, to an- 
nounce with his own lips his illness and his recovery." 

" He will not leave you again, I hope ?" said the 
duchess. 

" No ; I think he will not. There is plenty of 
work for him at home, and his place is supplied 
abroad. He will reside with us as my husband's 
domestic chaplain, taking also the charge of a parish 

which is vacant in Z ; the income of it is 

so small, that no clergyman who had not other re- 
sources could afford to accept it. There will be con- 
stant employment for our dear son; for the parish 
is the most extensive in the city, and he will need 
at least two curates to assist him. The people have 
been much neglected, the late incumbent having 
been old, and in ill health for many years. Ferdi- 
nand rejoices, however, in the prospect before him ; 
for he is, I have every reason to believe, heartily 
devoted to the service of his heavenly Master. He 
would gladly spend and be spent for Him." 
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** This reminds me," said the duchess, *' that my 
husband has had several letters, within the last two 
days, from clergymen, some in this neighbourhood, 
others at a distance, begging him to use his influ- 
ence with the bishop to obtain for them the presen- 
tation of a living just vacant in this diocese ; but I 
do not think it is in the city — Melford, or Melton, 
if I remember rightly, was the name." 

" Melford is the living you allude to," said Mrs. 
Temple. "It is a country parish, with a small 
population and a large income; a favourite living, 
I should suppose, from the numerous applications 
which are made for it. The duty is light, and it is 
in what is called a good neighbourhood; that is, 
thore are many gentlemen's seats within a short 
distance of the village." 

** The very place for your nephew, is it not ?" said 
the duchess ; ** why does not the bishop give it to 
him ; the deceased rector was nearly related, we are 
told, to the late bishop ?" 

" It has not been offered to Ferdinand," said Mrs. 
Temple ; " and I trust, nay I know, it will not be 
offered to him." 

*' Well, you are the strangest people I ever met 
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■with," exclaimed the duchess. ** I cannot under- 
Btand you ! It appears to me the most natural thing 
in the world, for a man to provide for his own 
household; nay, I look upon it as a duty to do 
so, especially in such a case as this. If your 
nephew were a man of bad character, or a person 
likely to neglect his duties, the case would be differ* 
ent ; but here is a truly pious and excellent young 
man, whose constitution has been injured by his 
labours in an unhealthy climate, and his uncle has 
it in his power to place him in a quiet country 
village, where his duty would be light, and he would 
possess, in a large income, the means of doing more 
extensive good than he could otherwise effect; what 
then can be the reason that he is not to be made 
rector of Melford ?" 

**My husband was not appointed to the charge of this ■ 
large diocese," said Mrs. Temple, "that he might 
make use of the power and patronage entrusted to 
him to enrich his own family. No, my dear friend, 
ft bishop should be above suspicion." 

"Well, perhaps you are right after all, my dear 
Lucy. Too many of our bishops, I fear, might plead 
guilty to the charge of nepotism. Still I do say 
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that had this same Ferdinand not been his near 
relation, he would have been a very fit person for 
Melford. His state of health too — " 

** His state of health," said Mrs. Temple, " is ex- 
cellent. Dr. Howard assures us that he is well able 
to undertake any duty in this country, though he for- 
bids his return to the climate of India." 

** Talking of health," said the duchess, " reminds 
me of my own son. I am not easy about his state of 
health. He wrote to us after the funeral of his poor 
friend, fixing the day of his retmn, but he did not 
come ; and, in a letter to his sister, he told her that 
he had been suffering from a slight attack of low 
fever, from which he was nearly recovered, but that 
he had deemed it prudent, in obedience to his doctor's 
advice, to delay his journey a few days. We have 
not heard however again from him, and I have 
written to his servant, to desire he vdll let me know 
immediately whether he is still detained by illness. 
I expect a reply to my letter by to-morrow's post ; 
but if he is not decidedly better, nay well enough to 
travel, I intend to set off without delay to join him 
in London, and to judge for myself." 

The duchess had risen to take leave of Mrs. Tern- 
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pie, when to their surprise Lord Morven entered the 
room. He came in, leaning on the Bishop's arm, 
and looked very ill. He had heen passing through 
Z — on his way to Steeplyn, and had met with 
one of the duchess's servants. He was hotter, he 
said, in reply to his mother's anxious looks and words 
of inquiry ; hut very tired from his long journey. 
He hoped he should soon he well under his mother's 
care. " There is no nurse like one's own dear mother," 
he added. 

Mrs. Temple was struck hy the expression of de- 
lighted affection which hrightened the mother's fine 
countenance, hut she was still more struck hy the tone 
in which those few words were spoken hy the son. 
There was nothing in the words themselves,— they 
were such as any loving child might have spoken, — 
but there was a tone of heartfelt affection in that 
voice, which she had never heard before, and which made 
her raise her eyes, and fix them upon the speaker, as 
if to reassure herself that it was really the same per^ 
son whom she had been accustomed to see xmder so 
different a character. In another moment she had 
sprung forward to seek to support him, for his eyes 
closed, and he was falting to the ground in a &inting 
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fit. Lord Morven was very ill — too ill indeed to leave 
the palace. The physician, who was immediately sent 
for, did not conceal from them that he feared there was 
hut a bare hope of his recovery. His illness was brain 
fever, and for several days his life was despaired of. 
The disease however took a favourable turn, and 
the young nobleman began to recover. For some 
weeks he remained at the palace, during which time 
he began to regain his strength ; it was thought ad- 
visable for him to be where medical aid was always at 
hand. His parents and his sisters were also there. 
It was a season blessed of God to them. Then 
it was» also, that they tasted the enjoyments 
of true Christian friendship, and they saw pure 
religion^ in all its lovely consistency, exemplified 
in the daily and hourly walk of the bishop, and his 
domestic circle. 

** I agree with you, my dear Mary," said the duke» 
turning to his wife, as they were conversing together^ 
on the evening of the day when their son had first 
left his chamber ; " the intercourse we eiyoy with 
this charming family spoils one for all other society. 
I never met with such people. I never saw such 
genuine kindness of heart, such real delicacy of 
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feeling, as in the sympathy they have shewn 
towards us in our late distress. The night that 
I came hither, when Rosamond and I received 
that sudden summons to the hed-side of poor suf- 
fering Morven, I felt myself the most miserahle of 
human beings. 

"As I stood over our dear son, and met the 
unconscious stare of his eyes, and heard his inco- 
herent ramblings, and felt that it was but too pro- 
bable in a few hours he would be lying before me a 
breathless corpse, I woke up to a sense of the inse- 
curity of all my fondest hopes. I took Dr. Howard 
aside, and insisted on his telling me the truth, 
* He did not dare,' he gravely said, * to give me any 
hope ; he was grieved to say that, humanly speak- 
ing, he could not encourage me to expect my son's re* 
CO very.' But when I turned away from the physician, 
sickened at heart, I shall never forget the soothing 
eflfect of another voice, which, in sounds scarcely 
louder than a whisper, breathed in my ear : * We 
have still an unfailing friend to turn to; one who 
bids us look higher than to any earthly physician.' 
And I felt an arm drawn within my own, and the 
gentle pressure of a kind hand. It was the good 
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bishop ; and that excellent friend drew me away to 
an adjoining room, and there he begged me to kneel 
down with him, and call upon Him, * whose hand,' 
he said, ' is not shortened that it cannot save, nor 
His ear heavy that it cannot hear.* What a prayer 
was that which he poured forth ! And surely it has 
been heard and answered. ' And this is prayer ! ' I 
said to myself, as we rose from our knees ; ' this is 
religion ! and, during my long life, I have been an 
entire stranger to eveiything of this kind.' And 
then I thought of our gentlel hiunble Eosamond; 
and I began to understand something of that secret 
strength which enabled her, instead of giving way, 
as I had done, to her own sorrow, to try to soothe 
and comfort me> on our long, weary drive from 
Steeplyn that evening, and to be so gentle and so 
calm in her grief, all through her brother's illness. 
How quietly useful she was, thinking of everything, 
and doing just the right thing, in the right way ; and 
only turning her head away from time to time, to 
wipe away her quiet tears ! " 

** And what a friend my dear Lucy Temple was," 
said the duchess, '* during those days and nights of 
frightful suspense. How constantly did she take 
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her place, with me and Eosamond, by our poor dis- 
tracted son. Had Morven been her own child, she 
could not have watched beside him with more tender 
and unwearied kindness, or seemed more thankful 
when the crisis of the disease had passed, and he 
sunk into that sweet sleep, from which he woke for 
the first time refreshed and strengthened. Yes, 
Henry, we haye had many friends, according to the 
worldly meaning of the term ; but I agree with you, 
we have now found out what real friendship is. 
There is another subject of rejoicing, which I have 
thought much upon," she continued : *' you must have 
observed it. I allude to the change in our dear 
Morven, in his disposition and whole bearing. To 
me it is unaccountable ; for what has produced it I 
am as yet unable to discover. His illness may have 
had something to do with it ; but I first perceived it 
in his manner to me on the evening when he arrived 

ft 

here from London, on his way to Steeplyn. His 
former reserve and selfish coldness, which has so 
often distressed us both, has almost disappeared. 
He is an altered being." 

" He is very happy here," said the duke, " and 
makes himself veiy agreeable ; but he is, I suppose, 
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as much pleased with these valued friends as we 



are." 



" Not always very happy," said the duchess, "but 
at times much depressed. I have watched him, 
when he thought me occupied with my work, or 
engaged in conversation ; and the expression of 
thoughtful sadness in his countenance has grieved 
as much as it has perplexed me." 

'* He seems to have taken a great liking to that 
very superior young man, Mr. Harrington," said the 
duke. 

" Yes," replied the duchess, " as great a liking as 
yourself; and I own I heartily approve his taste and 
yours. Ferdinand Harrington wins every heart. 
"What a noble simplicity there is about him — ^what 
an ingenuous sweetness — ^what really elegant man*- 
ners ! And how kind he is to our poor Morven, 
passing hour after hour in reading to him ; indeed, 
devoting all his leisure time to him." 

Lord Morven and his parents and sister looked back 
in after years to that period of their lives, which had 
commenced in affliction and anxiety, as the happiest 
season they had ever known. They had been 
brought under the influence of vital religion in its 
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most lovely form. They had been associated with 
those whose daily and hourly desire, and earnest 
endeavour, was to walk as children of the ligh;t and 
of the day, in simplicity and godly sincerity; who 
were severely strict in the discipline to which they 
8ecreUy subjected themselves, striving to bring every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ, 
and to keep a conscience void of offence toward God 
and man ; but who were at the same time kind and 
considerate towards others, putting the most favour- 
able construction on what was faulty, remembering 
His words, who said to His disciples ** Judge not", 
and exercising that divine charity, "which hopeth 
all things"* 

Under other circumstances, that influence, by 
which the duke and duchess had been thus insen- 
sibly affected, might have failed to produce any im- 
pression ; but their affliction, during the illness of 
their only son, had sobered and saddened their minds, 
and prepared them to find enjoyment in the quiet 
circle of the bisljop's household, where a peace, im- 
known to the worldly, shed its sweet and soothing balm 
over their troubled spirits ; where there was serious- 
ness, but no gloom; where, even when the cloud 
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hung heavily upon them, the presence of the sun 
was obscured, but not withdrawn, for the bow was in 
the cloud. 

Such was the effect produced by the lovely ex- 
ample of those, whose religion was not only sincere, 
but consistent. While we are well aware that the 
Lord God alone can produce a vital change in the 
hearts and lives of those around us, we should bear 
in mind, that we may be made by Him the means of 
winning, both with and without the Word, those 
around us to love and to approve, and even to follow 
our good example. Our inEuence for good or evil 
on all around us is incalculable ; our responsibility 
is therefore a consideration of the gravest import- 
ance. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



if OU are the youngest man in the oom- 
pan;, Dashwood," said the dean, as 
the door of the dining-room closed 
upon the departure of the ladies ; 
" so, before you sit down, be bo good as to ring the 
bell." 

Mr. Dashwood did as he was told, and the butler 
entered. 

" Clean glasses and claret," said the dean, " and 
a bottle of the oldest port ; I know you never drink 
claret, Digby," addressing himself to an elderly man, 
whose severe expression of countenance mas a mix- 
ture of intellectual power and of bad temper. 

Mr. Digby only replied by a slight inclination of 
his head. 
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The butler reentered with the wine, pushing the 
rich dessert into the middle of the table, before he 
retired, that a clear space might be made for the 
passing of the bottles ; and the glasses were filled and 
the wine circulated. The quality of the wine, which 
well merited the encomiums passed upon it, and the 
praises of a celebrated wine merchant, formed the topic 
of conversation for the first quarter of hour, and 
then the state of the funds was gravely discussed by 
the elder gentlemen. The subject led to the men- 
tion of a legacy of some hundred pounds in the funds, 
left by the late rector of Melford, to one of the local 
charities in the old city of L . 

** Now you speak of Melford," said the dean, " has 
any one heard who is to be presented to the living 
of Melford?" 

" Why, I believe I can tell you, Mr. Dean," — said 
the young clergyman who had been desired to ring 
the bell. " The bishop has given it to his nephew, 
Mr. Harrington : you may depend on the correctness 
of my information, for I had it from the bishop's 
secretary." 

" He told you, then," said the dean, " that the 
bishop had presented it to his nephew ?" 
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«« Why not exactly in so many words ; but I found 
him, T^hen I called at his office, busy with some 
papers, which he was in a hurry to take to the 
palace. The bishop, he said, was about to sign the 
presentation of a living ; and he took leave of me at 
the instant, saying, ' the bishop is very exact, and he 
and the gentleman who is to be presented to the 
living will be waiting.* " 

*^ But he did not tell you the name of the gentle* 
man." 

" No," replied Mr. Dashwood ; " but I was standing 
under the abbey gateway about half an hour after, 
talking vdth Eeynolds, when Lord Morven and 
ELarrington met ; the former was on horseback, hav- 
ing been over, I suppose, to Steeplyn, and I heard 
him say, * Well, the papers I suppose are signed : I do 
not know whether I ought to congratulate you or not.' 
*Yes, indeed,' replied Harrington, *it is just the 
sphere in which' — I heard no more, but you will agree 
that I heard enough to tell me that Harrington is the 
new rector of Melford." 

" And so," said a Dr, Hornbeam, " all the other 
and elder clergy of the diocese are passed over, and 
one of our best livings is given to a nephew whom 
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nobody ever heard of-^a stranger ! and I dare to say 
as great a methodist as his uncle." 

** As strong a case of nepotism as any of the good 
old bishop's, I allow," said the dean. 

*' Very natural, I should say," observed a smooth- 
faced and smooth-tongued gentleman, smiling ; "just 
what I should have done had I been the bishop; 
but," he added, his smile turning to a sneer, " our new 
diocesan sets himself up for such a model of disin- 
terested virtue, that we might have expected him to 
act, as he would say, more consistently with his high 
profession. Common people, like you and I, Mr. 
Dean, might think it quite fair to take care of our 
own relations." 

** Very true. Green, very true," replied the dean ; 
" the bishop is, however, a worthy man and a gentle- 
manly man ; but, I agree vdth you — too much of a 
methodist. I am not for extremes ; a man may be 
righteous overmuch." 

" He is not like a bishop," said Dr. Hornbeam; "he 
does not keep up the state and the dignity of his 
office. A dinner at the palace in the good old bishop's 
time used to be something like a dinner ; but- now 
things are sadly altered, and the pleasant evening 
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parties are never to be met there ; no, not even a quiet 
rubber of whist. The late bishop and his amiable 
lady loved to see their friends enjoy themselves ; but 
as for his present lordship and Mrs. Temple, their 
presence is like a wet blanket wherever they are. 
My wife felt herself much affronted, the other even- 
ing, when she was at the palace ; most of the ladies 
were at work, and Mrs. Hornbeam had not taken any 
work with her, and she happened to say, that she 
wished she had brought her netting. * Oh ! we can 
find you some work,' said Mrs. Temple, and she gave 
her a cap, or something of the sort to make for one of 
the old women in the alms houses. She stared 
with astonishment at the liberty taken mth her; 
and she hoped that Mrs. Temple saw by her manner 
how much displeased she felt. She took the work 
into her hands, but that was all, for she laid it on 
the table the next minute ; and then up came Miss 
Temple smiling, and feared that the work was too 
fine for Mrs. Hornbeam's eyes." The doctor did 
not add the sequel to his story, that the duchess, who 
was at the palace, and had observed the affronted 
looks of the lady, had with a good-natured smile 
taken up the muslin, and set to work to make the 
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said cap. " And what do you think was the amuse- 
ment of the evening?" continued the pompous 
Dr. Hornbeam, — ** Mrs. Temple must read aloud to 
the ladies part of the manuscript journal of her 
nephew while in India, — a long account of his visit 
to some black-a-moors' huts, and part of the sermon of 
some German methodist minister to the barbarians." 

** Absurd indeed," said the sneering Mr. Green, 
** that is another of the bishop's newfangled vagaries. 
Missions to the heathen ! the other day at dinner, 
nothing was to be talked about but missions and 
missionaries, and old Ashton pretended to feel a deep 
interest in the subject ; and then Harrington told us 
a long story about that same German methodist — 
that Schwartz, a man who does not even belong to 
the Church of England ; and how he had gained the 
ear of the Nabob," (Mr. Green should have said 
Eajah) " of Travancore or Tanjore, I forget which. 
A veiy pretty romance, — ^but let those believe it 
that can ; not, mark you, that he had converted the 
old prince or any one else." 

" No," said Dr. Hornbeam, " nor was he likely to 
do so ; I never heard of any Indian that was con- 
verted." 
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** Nor will you ever hear of one," said a Colonel 
Sfaarpe, who was present. " I am an old Indian, 
sir, and I know the country and the people well ; I 
am able to speak as an impartial observer; and I 
warn you to give no credit to the idle stories of en- 
thusiasts. Caste, sir, that which we in India call 
caste, presents an insuperable obstacle to every at- 
tempt to make Christians of the natives of India. The 
bishop spoke to me on the subject, and I proved 
to him the delusion he was under ; at least, I en- 
deavoured to open his eyes ; I told him that his 
nephew, I had no doubt, meant well, and believed 
what he had been told, but he had been grossly im- 
posed upon. Five years in India, as I told his Lord- 
ship was a different thing from the experience of 
twenty years." 

"You have tried then to convert the natives ?" said 
Mr. Digby, drily. ** You have spent your twenty 
years. Colonel, as Mr. Harington spent his five years, 
in trying to make Christians of them ?" 

** What do mean, sir, by that question ?" said the 
Colonel, flaming up to a scarlet as deep as his coat. 
** I am not a parson, sir. — ^Tried, sir, yes ! I have 
tried to bring them to their senses, and to make 
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honest men of them : I have had the sneaking rascals 
lashed ; the only way of dealing with them ; a better 
way, let me tell you, who can know nothing about the 
matter, than preaching to them," Mr. Digby was 
not to be silenced by the outbreak of the choleric 
officer ; but fixing his scowling eyes upon him, he 
said coolly and tartly, ** Both by precept and example, 
sir, your influence in favour of the Christian religion, 
'Which you profess to hold, has been tried and has 
failed." 

Colonel Sharpe looked furious, but made no reply. 

" I hear," said Mr. Green, " that we are to have a 
sermon in the Cathedral for this mission in India, 
and the bishop is to preach it, and a collection is 
to be made ; but with all deference to his lordship, 
I shall take the liberty of being absent. One has 
other calls to attend to ; there is distress enough at 
one*s own door, and in one's own country." 

** True, Green, very true," said Dr. Hornbeam, 
emphatically, " charity begins at home. Attend to 
your own poor, say I, before the blacks. We are 
coming to a pretty pass, if we are to be called upon 
to give our money to promote an object so useless 
and absurd, as preaching to a set of barbarians, with 
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whom, as you rightly and truly warn us, Colonel, 
caste {I think that was the word) presents an insu* 
perahle ohstacle to the introduction of Christianity. 
You would advise us, eh. Colonel? to keep our 
money in our own pockets." 

*»Yes, sir; I would, sir," said the Colonel, "and 
not waste it on those dogs of natives." 

"Mr. Dean," said Dr. Homheam with more than 
his usual pomp of manner, " may I presume to ask 
what you think of these innovations, which our well- 
meaning, hut I must candidly say, most injudicious 
diocesan is beginning to introduce into your venerable 
Cathedral. Where are they to stop ? I may be mis- 
taken, but I conceive his lordship is somewhat out of 
order in occupying the pulpit — ^your pulpit — ^whenever 
he may please to do so. I do not say that you would 
use the power, but does not the power reside with 
you, if you were disposed to exert it, to forbid the 
pulpit even to the bishop ? You reign paramoimt, 
I think, in your own cathedral !" 

Such is a sample of the conversation at the table of 
the dean. We give no more of it — ^for it became more 
virulent. The good bishop, who was kind and court- 
eous to all, had unwittingly given offence to many of 
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the clergy, by a course of life the very opposite oi 
that which many of them were leading, and had 
been long accustomed to lead. Perhaps the most 
severe and caustic of his clergy then present was the 
Mr. Digby spoken of at the beginning of this chap- 
ter. He had not yet uttered many words, but had sat 
a quiet auditor of all that had been said ; his deep-set 
eyes scowling beneath his dark and beetle brows. 
He was a man of great talent, a keen observer, and 
had the power of saying sharp and cutting things, a 
power which he seldom troubled himself to exert, 
but when he did, he gave himself little concern how 
he wounded the pride or the feelings of those to whom 
he spoke. 

'* Come, come. Hornbeam," he said, after listening 
with evident impatience to a remark which the other 
addressed to him, " we have had enough of this. You 
ask me if I do not agree with you. I tell you plainly 
I do not. To say the truth, I think we ought all to 
be ashamed of ourselves, for we are more like a set 
of idle, gossiping, slanderous women, than a party of 
clergymen. I have always disliked the bishop, and 
you know it, and he knows it ; but what I have heard 
to-night has made me change my mind. I happen 
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to know that the bishop has not given the living of 
Melford to his nephew, but to the hardest working 
man of the whole diocese — a man who did not ask 
for it, and is above asking for any preferment for 
himself. Some of you, I suspect, have not been so 
scrupulous, and are disappointed men. Now, I tell you 
what I have been thinking while you were talking. 
This same bishop of our's puts us all to shame, and 
therefore has given much grave oflfence to all. You 
say, he is a methodist, and I hate methodists ; but 
whatever he is, one thing is plain, he is in earnest 
and we are not. I have never heard one of his ser- 
mons except his charge, and at the time I heard it 
I did not like it ; perhaps because he told me my duty, 
and my conscience told me I did'not do it. I am an 
old man — the oldest man among you — ^hedged up with 
prejudices and notions of my own ; but I begin to 
think that I am an old fool, to have been snarling 
and growling against this new bishop, ever since 
he came among us. I was ready to believe every 
thing I heard against him — and I've heard enough ; 
but I have lately taken the trouble to sift the scanda- 
lous stories which were brought to me, and I have 
found that they have all had about as much foundation 
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as this story told to-night, about the living of Melford* 
But after all, if he had given the living to his nephew, 
I don*t see that he would have been, to blame. If the 
man's a good man he is none the worse for being his 
nephew. One word more, and I have done ; I give 
you all a text to consider and apply it to the bishop. 
' We shall not find any occasion against this Daniel, 
except we find it against him concerning the law of 
his God.' " 

There was a pause when Mr. Digby ceased speak- 
ing. It was broken by the butler's entering, to 
announce that tea had been taken to the drawing 
room, and by the dean's ordering him to bring 
another bottle of wine. 

** No more wine," said Mr. Digby, rising, " I 
heard the sound of music through* the open door. 
With your permission," he added, " we will join the 
ladies, and exchange the growling of an old bear for 
the sweet voices of your daughters." 

" You will hear a sweeter voice than theirs," said 
the dean, rising; <*Miss Temple, and her mother 
and Mr. Harington, promised to come to us this 
evening ; and if Miss Temple favours us by singing 
some of Handel's pieces, I think you will agree with 
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me that her voice and her taste, — her genius I may 
say, in singing, can scarcely be excelled. — We have 
to thank you for a lesson, my good friend," said the 
dean, taking the arm of Mr. Digby, as they as- 
cended the broad staircase together, ** a lesson which 
I trust I for one shall profit by. You are right, and we 
are wrong. I agree with you, whatever the bishop 
may be, he is in earnest ; however we may differ from 
him, he forces every one to respect him. But who is 
the man to whom he has given the living of Melford?" 

" No other than my old pupil, Herbert Forrester ; 
I wonder you have not heard it." 

" I shall hear it soon enough, I have no doubt," 
said the dean ; and no sooner had he entered the 
drawing-room, than his daughter Violet met him, 
with glowing cheeks and sparkHng eyes ; and drew 
him aside, with her, to the inner drawing-room, 
where lights were also burning, but which they 
found empty ; and there, hanging on her father's arm, 
and reading the letter which she had put into hia 
hands, over his shoulder, she prevented his reading it, 
by her exclamations of delight — * Dear, dear father, 
don't you quite love the bishop, is he not the best 
bishop in the world ? was it not kind to think of my 
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poor Herbert; and yfhen he never dreamed of 
asking him for any thing, to give him such a living 
as Melford. Poor, poor Herbert ! broken down as he 
was, from over work," she continaed ; her tears drop- 
ping over the letter. " Why, next to you and Herbert, 
father, I shall always love the bishop better than 
any man on earth ; and dear father," she added, in a 
whisper close to her father's ear, you won't say any 
more to me, will you, ' You must not marry a poor 
curate* ? 

" I am as foolish as you are, dear child," said 
the dean, mping away the tears from his own 
eyes ; " but as for reading Herbert's letter here and 
now, I cannot ; put it in your pocket, dear child, and 
go to your own room, and get rid of those red eyes, 
and when they are all gone, come to me in my study, 
and we will read the letter together, and we will 
talk about it and your Herbert as long as you please. 
Yes, Violet, I do love the bishop, and I shall esteem 
him, and be grateful to him, as long as I live ; I have 
indeed cause to do so, for he has made my darling 
child happy, and taken away the only bar to your 
union with one of the best young men I ever knew. 
There, child, get you gone," he added, opening the 
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door at the further end of the room ; " you can escape 
this way to your chamher, hy passing through your 
aunt's dressing-room. Well, what is it? what do 
you want with me now ?** he said, as she caught his 
hand, and drew him into the passage. 

" Only to teU you, dear father," she said, throwing 
her arms round his neck, and kissing him, how much 
I love you, and how very happy I am I" 




CHAPTER XIV. 



i HYmakeyourselfparticular.mydear 
child ? young people,! am well aware, 
never knqw where to etop, and find 
it difficulttopractiaemodenttion. I 
really do not suppose, Violet, that you will find any 
person more entirely without prejudice than myself. 
I abhor pr^udice, I look upon it aa the proof of a 
weak mind. For instance, I am not one of those 
who abuse the bishop's family, and their ways. 
In some respecfa I approve their waya, and as for 
themselves, I call them vastly agreeable persons; 
between ourselves, a decided improvement on the 
Lulworths. Mrs. Lulworth, though a person of good 
family, was a vulgar-minded woman, and liked to 
dictate to every one, in a very offensive manner ; and 
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the poor dull, old bishop, though a perfect gentleman, 
was a nonentity. I think the Temples much the 
best bred people in the place, but — " Lady Compton 
had made a long preamble to the but^ which was the 
turning point at which her objections to the Temples 
and their ways were about to begin. Violet had sate 
quietly and gravely, listening to the above address. 
She now raised her eyes, and smiled. 

"Why do you smile, my dear Violet?" 
" Because" — she said, smiling again ; but the smile 
was all the while that of affection, " because I was 
expecting that the but would come at last, and it has 



come." 



" Silly child," said the old lady, laughing, " you 
need a lecture, and you will have it. During my long 
absence at Bath, I heard more than once that you 
were making yourself remarkable, by giving up the 
amusements natural to a girl of your age, and I 
find the report confirmed. I have met your aunt 
and Laura at several houses without you; why is 
this?" 

" We divided our forces on those occasions," said 
Violet archly ; " I preferred staying at home with my 
father, who dislikes hot and crowded rooms ; and Laura 
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went out with my aunt ; my absence, however, was as 
much from inclination as duty." 

" That I can scarcely credit, my dear child. You 
may act as you do, from a mistaken sense of duty ; 
but don't tell me that you have a preference for a tete- 
a-tete with the dean, instead of going to a pleasant 
party." 

" 0, 1 assure you I give a decided preference to my 
father's company." 

" But, your father cannot wish you to mope your- 
self to death at home, when he knows it is so natu- 
ral for a girl of your age to like cheerful society ?" 

" I do like society, madam," said Violet, " and 
cheerful society, but I am heartily tired of what is 

called the gay society of Z ; and as for what you 

say about my age, and the amusements natural to 
my age, I am rather amused; for I think you 
must agree with me, that the elderly ladies of this 
place are quite as eager to ei^oy the amusements 
which, you say, are natural to one of my age, as any 
young girl can be. They do not dance, I allow, but 
they love the vanities of the world, feathers, and 
flowers, and jewels, and powder, and rouge, and the 
excitement of card playing ; where they alternately 
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lose their money, and their temper; or win their 
neighbours' money, with smiles of triumph, and exul- 
tation at their success. The only really cheerful 
society we have, is at the palace." 

" And, I suppose, Mrs. Temple has been putting 
these notions into your head, and you have been 
taking her as your model, and following her advice. 
Mrs. Temple is a charming person in many respects, 
I allow, but she has peculiar notions on some sub- 
jects ; not that we have any business, with them. If 
she likes to hold them, let her ; and let her bring 
up her daughter, a nice, pretty girl, — a very nice 
girl ! I must confess, — as she pleases, but why should 
this good Mrs. Temple interfere with others ? Let 
her take her own way ; but let her leave us to take our 
way. The dean and your dear aunt cannot, I am 
sure, wish you to get your head turned, by people who 
are methodists downright, and only the more danger- 
ous because they know how to make themselves very 
agreeable. I did give you credit, my dear Violet, for 
more sense, than to be caught by any pretence to over- 
strictness and religious display ; you will only make 
yourself ridiculous, and be laughed at, and very justly, 
by all sensible people. Really, I have no patience 
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with you. You, who used to be the gayest of the 
gay, are taking up a most unnatural character, which 
does not, and never will become you." 

''I cannot help smiling at your alarm, dear 
madam," said Violet, "but I do assure you it is 
quite groundless with regard to my good spirits. I 
was never so happy, or if you please so gay, as I am 
at present. But why do you lecture me, for wishing 
to be more thoughtful and sober-minded than I 
used to be ? You have often said to me, it is good to 
be merry and wise. I have been trying to become 
wise, but I have not left off being merry. Indeed, in- 
deed, my dear kind friend," she continued, with a grave 
but gentle earnestness, which the kind-hearted but 
angry old lady felt herself compelled, though against 
her will, to admire, — " indeed you are not just j in find- 
ing so much fault with Mrs. Temple ; she does not 
interfere, or obtrude her opinions on any one." 

" What," said Lady Compton, " is it not by her 
advice that you have taken to these new ways ?" 

" Not so much by her advice, as by the charm of her 
example, and her daughter's ; for as to her advice, she 
did not give it, till I had anxiously entreated her to 
do so ; and then only on one occasion, and in a very few 
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words. But I tell you, candidly, that advice I have 
considered — and, after much consideration, I came 
to the conclusion that she was right. I have, there- 
fore, determined to follow it. I found no society so 
agreeable as that of Mrs. Temple and Gertrude, 
and I saw no reason why I should shun them. I 
was continually with them, especially with Gertrude. 
We walked together, and I sometimes passed my 
mornings with her and her mother. We had much 
conversation on many subjects, and I learnt, on con- 
viction, that my own opinions were grievously mis- 
taken, when tried by the only standard which a 
professed Christian should appeal to. I could no 
longer be the same thoughtless, trifling, useless 
being I had always been; and one morning, when 
we were sitting together at our work, I asked Mrs. 
Temple to tell me why she had given up worldly 
society. With an earnestness, which made a deep 
impression on me, she said: 'There are but two 
services. Many try the one, and are bitterly disap- 
pointed ; a few try the other, and are never disap- 
pointed. I have tried both, and can tell you, from 
my own experience, that the service of God is ple?i- 
santness and peace.'" 
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" So then," exclaimed Lady Compton, with some 
bitterness of tone, "you have learnt to look upon 
your old friends, Violet, as a set of heathens." 

" Indeed I have not, dear madam ; but I have 
learnt to know that I was little better than a 
heathen myself, till I saw what true religion was, 
in the consistent lives of Mrs. Temple and her 
daughter." 

" Well, at any rate, you shew plainly enough that 
these Temples — ^these new friends — have taught you 
to set yourself up as wiser and better than we are, 
and to look down upon us." 

" As for teaching me anything of the kind," said 
Violet, mildly, " I can assure you that I have n^ver 
heard them pass a censure upon others. Under 
their roof I never hear a word of scandal, and I 
think you will agree with me, that you can hardly 
say as much of any other house within th^ cathedral 
precincts, or, I may add, beyond them — with a few, 
a very few, exceptions." 

" Well, take your own way, Violet, and turn your 
back upon your old friends, if you choose to do so ; 
but don't deceive yourself in supposing that religion 
consists in making yourself absurdly singular, and 
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absenting yourself from balls and routs, and other 
amusements, as I find you do." 

"I do not suppose that it does," said Violet, 
mildly, "religion exercises its influence rather in 
implanting new principles in the heart. The out- 
ward action derives its real character from the inward 
principle; unless it spring from that, it is but the 
mockery of the very profession which it makes ; but 
at the same time, where the inward heart and its 
motives and principles have undergone a change as 
great as that of life from death, the constraining 
power within, must influence and regulate the out- 
ward actions. When I learnt for the first time, or, 
I should say, when I realised the fact, that I was an 
immortal being, and that I ought to live for eternity 
and not for time, I saw that I must also learn to 
find my enjoyment in such pursuits in this world as 
might fit me for the enjoyment of the happiness of 
heaven." 

** My dear child," said the old lady, " do let me 
hear no more in this strain. I cannot understand 
you, and I will not bear a sermon, from you too, of 
all persons in the world. You need not take the 
trouble to inform me that you are an altered being ; 
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but, permit me to say, not altered for the better, if 
you have lost your charming spirits. You make me 
melancholy. I don't want to hear of death and 
eternity out of church, where, of course, one makes 
up one's mind to hear of such subjects from the 
proper person — the clergyman ; and I don't want to 
lose my temper and speak harshly to you ; but you 
will make me if I hear another word in this sermon 
style from your lips." 

" I am not in the least alarmed at your threats, 
dear kind friend," said Violet, in a tone of much 
affection. " You never were out of temper in your 
life with me, and I never heard a harsh word from 
your lips. You are not, and you cannot be, cross 
with me. No, not the very least cross," she added, 
taking the old lady's hand in her own, and looking 
up with a very sweet and loving smile in her 
face. 

" Dear, dear child," said the old lady, " there is 
no resisting you. You always were, and you always 
will be, dearer to me than any creature on earth, and 
even when I am most angry with you — ^for yes, Miss 
Violet, I am angry, very seriously displeased with 
you — still I can't help loving you. And now hear 
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what I have to say : — ^You misunderstand me. I do 
not wish you to neglect your religious duties. Not 
that I think religion consists in going to chuK^h 
every morning of one's life, and poring over certain 
dull, prosy volumes, the task-work of meritorious 
formality, and then holding one's head very high, in 
order that we may the hotter look down upon the 
rest of the world. We have too much of this in 

Z , among the male and female gossips of the 

place. Mrs. Temple's religion is infinitely prefer- 
ahle ; for she never holds her head high, or greets 
you with a sour fsu^e, or wearies you with endless 
tales of scandal. But she is a Methodist. What I 
like, my dear Violet, is moderation. Attend to your 
religion in your own chamber, and don't trouble 
other people with it ; eiyoy yourself while you have 
youth and health, and don't set yourself against 
innocent amusements; and, above all, don't take 
upon yourself to come and lecture one who knew 
all about these things before you were bom. For 
though I love you, and smile upon you, and do 
not get seriously angry, still I think you are 
very silly — I give you credit for very little sense. 
I am for keeping on good terms with the world 
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while I am in it, and I would have you do ihe 



same." 



" But we shall have to leave the world — we shall 
receive a summons which we must obey," said Violet, 
gravely. ** We must meet death, and, after death, 
the judgment." 

A shade of thoughtfulness passed over the old 
lady's pleasing face, but the next moment it was 
gone. She made no reply to Violet's observations, 
but turned the subject, with an adroitness of which 
she was a complete mistress. 

** You will make, at least, an excellent clergyman's 
wife, my sweet child," she said, with one of her 
blandest smiles. "It has only just occurred to me 
to congratulate you on the excellent ^eferment 
which Mr. Forester has obtained. The good bishop 
shall have my best thanks, and you and Mr. Forester 
have my warmest congratulations, and my best 
wishes for your happiness." 

•* That I am sure of," said Violet, " but you are 
rather precipitate in your congratulations, for nothing 
is yet fixed about our marriage. Y6u might rest 
assured that few would have heard of it before 
yourself," 
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" Thank you, my dear Violet, for this kind pro- 
mise. I do not doubt but I shall be among the first 
of your friends to hear of the happy event. And 
don*t forget, when Mr. Forester comes to the deanery, 
that I have never seen him, and that whatever 
engagements I may have, I shall certainly put them 
off to dine with you, and meet him. He is, I am 
told, a very pleasing young man, though, like your- 
self, too much of an enthusiast. However, let that 
be as it may, I shall love him for your sake. I 
mean to be at your wedding, Violet, and I shall 
insist on giving you your wedding dress. Since I 
lost your mother, who was my dearest friend, I 
have given all the love of my heart to you and 
Laura, and you will be the heirs to the property I 
leave. I wish it were more for your sake ; but as 
my jointure dies with me and goes to the present 
Lord Compton's estate, I have but my savings and 
my goods and chattels to leave you, with a few jewels 
of some value, which I suppose you will never wear 
now you have become a methodist; but methodist or 
not, you and your sister are as dear to me as if 
you were my own children." 

Lady Compton was generally considered to be the 
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person of most importance in Z , though there 

had been a kind of rivalry between herself and the 
wife of the late bishop — ^a rivalry which had died 
away with Mrs. Lulworth, for Mrs. Temple had no 
desire to take a prominent place in the society there. 
During Lord Compton*s lifetime, they had spent 
part of the year at the fine old family mansion in 

Z ; and on his death, the house and a large 

jointure had been left by him to his widow, for her 
life. The situation of Compton Grange, though it 
might be said to be almost in the town, was beautiful 
and imposing. The park, though not extensive, was 
adorned with magnificent trees. Its pines and cedars, 
and avenues of elms, were reckoned the finest in the 
county. The mansion was a huge mass of red brick ; 
but having been built by an Italian architect, partly 
in the Palladian style, there was an air of heavy 
grandeur about it, which was much admired. The 
whole domain was kept up in admirable order, as 
Lady Compton 's energetic mind directed everything. 
Though her youth was long past, Lady Compton 
was still a peculiarly elegant person, and her afiO^ble 
and courteous manners had made her a general 
favourite with all ranks in the old city of Z 
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At the death of her husband, which took place 

thp year after the bishop came to Z , she 

bad taken up her residence altogether at Compton 
Grange, from which she had been absent only 
during her long sojourn at Bath. Though in habit 
of daily intercourse with the upper class of society 

at Z , she was not on terms of intimacy with any 

family but that of the dean. Not that she assumed 
any importance from her superior rank ; but she 
had little toleration for the prejudices of the gos- 
siping and card-playing coteries of the old cathedral 
town. She had been educated in a French convent, 
and had visited several of the foreign courts, and for 
many years after her marriage had always passed 
the season in London ; and had it not been for her 
hospitality, her great good-humour, and her real 
kindness of disposition, she would not have obtained 
the influence she possessed at Z . There, how- 
ever, she reigned as a little queen. No parties were 
reckoned so pleasant, no dinners so well dressed, as 
those at Compton Grange, no rooms so elegant as 
those of Lady Compton. She had the talent of 
making her guests pleased with themselves. *^ How 
is it," she was sometimes asked, " that you can pay 
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SO much attention to the most tiresome people, and 
listen to their dull remarks, and take the trouble of 
making yourself so agreeable to them ?" And then 
she would reply : " It pleases me to see them in 
good humour, and a few kind words are easily 
spoken." 

She was of the world, and the world loved her as 
its own ; and she was a favourite of the world, for 
she did not give offence by pride, or irritate by ill- 
himiour. Her purse was open to the poor, and her 
house to the rich ; and though her equipage and her 
style of dress and manners were regarded as some- 
thing unapproachable by her many admirers, her 
unaffected ease and kindness made her acceptable to 
all. She unconsciously exhibited a contrast, which 
made her appear to great advantage, between the 
circumstances of wealth and grandeur by which she 
was surrounded, and her own simpUcity and dis- 
regard of those circumstances. Her coach with four 
black horses, her tail powdered footmen, in their 
rich liveries, might wear the appearance of pride and 
grandeur; but she herself was neither grand nor 
proud. Her pleasant smiles and pleasant voice 
won for her golden opinions from all sorts of people ; 
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and she did not conceal the pleasure she felt in being 
so general a favourite. She sought her reward from 
the world — and — she had her reward ! • 



" I hope you have no dislike to the scent of orange 
flowers," said Lady Compton. " I suppose my early 
associations with France make me so partial to 
them. One of my guests last night complained that 
the perfume oppressed her." 

"I am quite of your ladyship's opinion," replied 
Miss Danby, " and was observing to my niece, as we 
entered the room, what a delicious fragrance was 
diffused around." 

" But where is Violet?" said Lady Compton. " I 
am delighted to see you, my dear child," turning to 
Laura; *' but it seems strange indeed always to meet 
you without your sister." 

"To-night," said Miss Danby emphatically, "a 
prior engagement really deprives my younger niece 
and my brother of the pleasure of waiting upon your 
ladyship. They are spending the evening at the 
palace, where they went to meet Mr. Forester at 
dinner. You know he is a favourite there, and there 
it was that Violet first made his acquaintance." 
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They were standing at one of the vdndows of a 
deep recess in Lady Compton's spacious saloon, which 
opened upon a balcony filled with tubs of orange- 
trees in full blossom. It was a bright moonlight 
night, and the shining leaves and ivory blossoms 
glistened in the silvery moonbeams. Beyond them, 
the open glades of the small but beautiful park were 
flooded with the same soft light, and here and there 
graceful groups of deer were distinctly seen reposing. 
Still further on, the river, like a broad belt of 
silver, bounded the park. The opposite banks were 
crowned by a grove of lofty pines, whose dark and 
heavy foliage stood boldly out from the deep blue 
sky. The night was calm, and the air soft and 
balmy; and the rich full notes of the nightingale 
broke upon the stillness of that sweet summer 
evening. 

" What a lovely scene ! " said Laura ; " one 
would never be tired of standing here and gazing 
at it." 

" Very true, my dear," said Lady Compton. " I 
should be quite disposed to stay and admire it with 
you ; for, old as I am, I have a romantic fondness 
for all that is beautiful in nature. But your aunt 
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will agree with me, that we must no longer turn our 
backs upon the pleasant company assembled within." 
And, passing her arm through that of Miss Danby, 
she added : '* Come, let us go and make ourselyes as 
agreeable as we can to the guests of the evening." 
But she stopped, and, turning to Laura, she said, ** I 
had nearly forgotten that there is amusement for 
you here;" and she opened a folio volume, richly 
bound in gilded morocco, which lay upon a table in the 
recess. " There, my dear child, you can settle yourself 
quietly, as long as you like, in this favourite nook of 
yours, since you dislike cards as much as the rest of 
the party eiyoy them. Very proper, I allow, at your 
age. You are such an admirer of Greuze," she 
added, turning over a leaf or two of the volimie as 
she spoke, " that I wrote to Paris and ordered every 
engraving from his pictures to be sent me. You will 
find some charming things here. They only came 
to-day, just in time to be a pleasant surprise to you. 
You see whose book it is," she added, pointing to 
Laura's name, which she had written on the fly-leaf 
of the volume ; " don't forget to order the servants to 
put it into your carriage when you go. The other 
volume is for Violet. It is a work on flowers, and 
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much admired, for the plates are exquisitely coloured. 
I wish, my dear child," she said in a whisper, ** you 
and your sister would wear a shade of powder in your 
hair, it would become you vastly ; and you will soon be 
deemed quite rustic without it." And just touching 
the blooming cheek of the gentle girl with her fan, 
she said : " Come, Miss Danby, let me find you a 
table. Will you play at whist, or ombre, or piquet ?" 
Laura followed the graceful old lady with her 
eyes, as she glided about the room, now stopping 
to speak to one or another of her guests, now 
atranging a party at one of the many card-tables 
which were set out in the saloon and the adjoin- 
ing apartment, and at last seating herself with 
a few of her favourites at quadrille. It was the 
first time that Laura had seen the rooms since they 
had been refurnished ; and the richness and elegance 
of everything around, bore testimony to the wealth 
and the admirable taste of the noble owner. The 
hangings of sea-green silk, the immense pier-glasses, 
which reflected and multiplied the numerous lights 
clearly burning in the crystal chandeliers, the few 
choice pictures, the rare china, the costly furni- 
ture, and other ornaments of various kinds, and 
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tbe profusion of fresh and lovely flowers, pre- 
sented a rare assemblage of luxury and splendour ; 
and she -who sate there, the possessor of all, and 
the life and promoter of that scene of pleasure, 
blazing with diamonds, and bending her plumed 
head, as she turned smiling from time to time on 
every side, was regarded by many of those pre- 
sent as one of the most favoured and fortunate of 
human beings, and envied as the mistress of a world 
of enjoyment. Laura sat alone and thoughtful in 
the recess, wondering at the stillness which had suc- 
ceeded to the hum of voices and the rustle of silks, 
now that all present were intently occupied at their 
several card-tables ; and turned her eyes alternately 
on the calm and lovely scene without — the fresh and 
fragrant orange-trees glistening in the moonlight, 
and on the sparkling but artificial scene within, 
hearing alternately only some short and sudden ex- 
clamation from one or other of the card players, or 
the clear and thrilling notes of the nightingale. 

" Is Violet right or wrong," she said to herself, 
" in renouncing, as she has done, such society as that 
which I see before me?" and she recalled her sister's 
word3* when she had been setting before her the 
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yanity, the folly, the waste of time, the spirit of gam- 
bling, the forgetfulness of God, which prevailed among 
them. " Observe only the expression on every face," 
her sister had said, ** and see how the very amusement 
which they have chosen stirs up some bad and det 
grading passion of the human heart. " " How true, how 
very true," said Laura, as her eye glanced from one 
fjEUse to another ; '' Violet is right, at least in saying 
that there is no real enjoyment in such pursuits. 
And yet we have never been accustomed to see any- 
thing wrong in them ; but then, we have never been 
accustomed, until lately, to hear the Word of God 
faithfully preached; we have never been taught to 
test everything by that one standard. I cannot for- 
get — and why should I wish to do so — that sermon 
which we heard so lately from Mr. Harington ; the 
text itself was a sermon ; and how strikingly' it bears 
upon what I see before me to-night : * Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good.' That which 
is good," she repeated to herself, " would that I had 
the courage which my sister has shown ; but I am a 
coward at heart, and ashamed to own what I really 
feel. And thus I hesitate, and despise myself for 
doing so." 
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Such was the train of thought into which Laura 
had fallen. As she awoke from it, and was begin- 
ning to turn over the beautiful engravings in the 
volume which lay open before her, supper was an- 
nounced ; and most of the party soon after rose up, 
and the mingled sound of their long-hushed voices 
was again heard. 

"Well, my dear child," said Lady Compton, 
coming up to her, " you must have been very deso- 
late, to have been left here all alone. I have been 
quite uneasy about you. I wish I could amuse you 
better; but we can have no music this evening, 
unless you will favour us by singing that beautiful 
air of Gluck's which I brought you from Paris ?" 

"Not to-night, dear Lady Compton," replied 
Laura. " My singing would afford amusement to 
no one but yoiu'self ; and I can come and sing to 
you, as long as you please, to-morrow." 

" To-morrow never comes," said Lady Compton. 
" But you are right ; the present company are most 
of them inveterate card-players, and would care as 
little for your sweet songs, as they have done for the 

4 

song of the nightingale, which we heard when stand- 
ing at this window an hour ago." 
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" And which," said Laura, " has contiiiued ever 
since, though the notes are now drowned by the 
voices around us." 

" Charming indeed I " said Lady Compton. " And 
so you have been listening to the nightingale all the 
while. I, for my part, was so intent upon my game, 
that I heard nothing but old Mrs. Bouverie's short 
scream of dismay, as she lost game after game ; and 
saw nothing but the twinkle of old Colonel Sharpens 
ugly eyes, as they gleamed with pleasure at our suc- 
cess — ^for he was my partner. A worthy man, and 
vastly agreeable, when he wins ; but a furious crea- 
ture when he loses. Tell me, my dear Laura, if 
you admire my diamonds ? I wear them to please 
some of my guests, who like to see one fine ; bat I 
am in bad taste, to be thus over-dressed. It was 
for you and your sister that I had them reset. 
They will be yours when anything happens to 



me. 



Laura raised her eyes, — ^not to the dazzling ear- 
rings and stomacher of the kind-hearted old lady, 
but to her face ; and a shudder came over her as she 
did so. " You are not well," she said ; " I am sure 
you are ill ! " 
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*'Why do you say so, my dear Laura?'* But 
she quickly added: "You are right; I cannot de- 
scribe to you how I feel at this moment. I was, 
indeed, very ill an hour before my company assem- 
bled. My woman thought me imprudent in persist- 
ing on receiving them. But I soon rallied, after 
taking a cordial medicine. I must own to you that 
my spirits have been forced during the whole even- 
ing ; it has been a fatiguing effort to attend to these 
people. Come, make room for me beside you on 
the sofa till your aunt has finished her game ;' her's 
is, I see, the last table. Don't alarm yourself about 
me," she added' soon after ; " I am better now, and 
a glass of wine will quite restore me. One must 
attend to one's guests, and endeavour to make them 
all happy." 

" Not if you are to suffer in doing so," said Laura, 
affectionately. " I begin to fear that the excitement 
of these parties is too much for you, dear madam." 

" You are mistaken, child. I live on excitement 
— I need it — I must have it — I should die without 
it!" 

These last words were spoken in a hurried man- 
ner, and almost harshly, at least Laura thought so. 
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when she recalled them afterwards ; at the time, the 
impression was momentary, for the old lady added, 
in her usual kind voice ; " We will talk about my 
ailments to-morrow." 

" Why not to-night ?" replied Laura. " I may 
sayi as you did just now, * To-morrow never comes*. 
I wish you would let me take you to your room. I 
wish you would retire for the night, and leave my 
aunt, or any one else, to attend to your com- 
pany." 

^' I shall do no such thing, silly child," said Lady 
Compton, rising. " The game is ended, and your 
aunt is coming towards us. Give me your arm, and 
we will go down to supper ; and then get me, as 
soon as you please, a glass of wine, and you will see 
how well I shall be ; for I so seldom take wine, that 
when I do, its effect is magical." 

The wine proved, as Lady Compton had foretold, 
a powerful restorative ; and Laura began to dismiss 
her uneasy and anxious feelings, when she saw the 
ghastliness of her friend's countenance disappear, and 
felt, the icy coldness of her hand exchanged for a 
glowing warmth. 

The party soon returned to the saloon, and Lady 
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Compton was again seated at her card-table. Laura 
now took her place beside her. 

" This is Yery kind, my sweet girl," she said, 
with a look of pleased affection. 

" Your ladyship will be sure to win," exclaimed 
the vulgar and pompous Dr. Hornbeam, who was 

« 

now her partner, as he shuffled the cards. " With 
the good wishes of the charming Miss Laura, we may 
calculate upon success." 

"Attend to the business before you, my good 
doctor, and don't waste the time in compliments," 
said a very testy old gentlewoman, Lady Betty Myd- 
dleton; "when I sit down to play, I like to give 
my whole mind to what I am about. And don't be 
so confident of success," she added, with what was 
intended for a laugh, shaking her fan at him with 
a threatening gesture, "for, mark my words, you 
shall lose this game." 

Silence again succeeded, broken only by the usual 
short ejaculations, which were part of the business, 
as Lady Betty called it, of the game ; till she cried, 
with a shrill voice of spiteful triumph : " There, 
doctor, 1 am a true prophet ; you've lost, and I have 
won ! " 
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But suddenly the attention of all the party was 
called to Lady Compton. She had attempted to 
rise, hut had Mien hack in her arm-chair. 

*' Laura, my dear Laura," she said, with a gasping 
voice, ** quick, quick — ^more wine — and I shall he 
quite well." 

Laura flew rather than ran — she returned instantly 
with the wine. The old lady*s eyes were closed. 
Miss Danhy was leaning over her, and the rest of 
the party were crowding round. 

** let me pass !" said Laura ; " I must pass. 
The wine is here — drink, pray drink, dear Lady 
Compton." 

The old lady opened her eyes with a hewildered 
stare. She took the glass in her cold and tremhling 
hand ; she raised it with difficulty to her ashy lips 
— but she did raise it — and she drank the whole con- 
tents. ** There ! " she said, suddenly raising herself, 
and laughing ; " there, you see how well I am ! — I 
never felt better in my life ! " — and — she fell dead. 

A terrible scene of confusion succeeded ; but not 
many minutes had elapsed, when Violet Danbj 
rushed into the room, followed by the dean. It was 
not late. They had remained for family prayers 
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at the palace, and had ordered the carriage to drive 
round by Compton Grange on their way home, that 
they might take up Miss Danby and Laura, as they 
had agreed to do. 

They found Laura almost sinking to the ground 
under the weight of the senseless body, which she 
had raised as she knelt. She was supporting the 
head on her bosom, and turned from side to side 
entreating that some one would assist her to carry 
Lady Compton to a sofa. But all seemed to have 
lost their self-possession. They looked bewildered 
and terrified, but they did nothing. Some, indeed, 
were hurrying out of the room; and one or two, 
while uttering loud exclamations of horror, were still 
standing by the card-tables, and gathering up the 
gold which they had won. 

" Is there no one present that can bleed ?" cried 
Laura. There was no reply. '' Has no one a 
lancet — a penknife ?" No one answered. " O 
Violet, dear Violet," she cried, as her sister entered, 
**come to me! Father, you will help us to lift 
this dear creature, and lay her on the sofa. But 
stop, let her be first bled ; if a vein is opened, she 
may yet revive — she cannot be quite dead. It was 
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but a minute ago that she said she was quite well — 
that she never felt better in her life. No, no, she 
cannot be really dead ! " 

The dean said nothing, but quietly putting aside 
the penknife which was offered him, he took out his 
pocket-book, and produced a lancet. With a firm 
hand, he opened a vein in the temple. A few drops 
of blood followed from the incision, and Laura ut- 
tered an exclamation of joy. But not another drop 
flowed from the orifice. No signs of life reappeared 
on the distorted and pallid features. 

They had scarcely laid the body on the sofa in the 
recess near the open window, when Dr. Howard and 
Miss Danby entered the room. Miss Danby was the 
only person in the room, with the exception of 
Laura, who had acted with promptness and decision. 
She had told her niece to lay Lady Compton on a 
sofa near an open window, and left the room, saying 
that she would go herself for Dr. Howard. 

The doctor shook his head. He placed his finger 
on the wrist of the cold, clammy hand, and made 
some efforts to restore life ; but all was inieffectual. 
No human skill, as he told them, had he been ,even 
present at the time of the attack, could have saved 
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her. Her death had been instantaneous. He re- 
tired with the dean, to consult as to what steps 
should be taken before they left the house. 

Laura and Violet stood gazing upon the lifeless 
body. It was an appalling spectacle which they 
beheld. The mockery of that costly attire,— those 
brilliant jewels, — ^the broken and trailing feathers 
on that disordered head-dress, — the rouge upon that 
ghastly face, making it appear only more fright- 
fully pallid, — and the mouth distorted and drawn 
aside ; — ^they turned away : the sight was too terrible, 
and too affecting ! It was a relief to see their aunt 
re-enter. She had quitted the room with Lady 
Compton's maid, and they were now returning with 
others of the servants, to carry the dead body to the 
chamber of the deceased. For a few moments, the 
two girls lingered in that splendid saloon ; not an 
hour had passed, since it was filled with a vain and 
frivolous throng, intent only upon their own amuse- 
ment, and as unprepared for the summons which had 
so suddenly overtaken one of them, as she who had 
received it. 

Those rooms were now quite deserted — ^they were 
all gone. Not one of those cold-hearted and selfish 
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guests remained — they had turned from the chamber 
of death, only occupied with one desire, — to get away. 
But still the lights were burning with undiminished 
brilliancy ; still the rich furniture, the beautiful pic- 
tures, the vases of flowers, the card tables, the gilded 
but empty chairs, and all the signs of splendour, and 
wealth, and luxury, were reflected and multiplied as 
before, by the broad pier glasses which almost lined 
the walls of those elegant apartments, — all remained 
unchanged — ^and still the rich odours of the orange 
blossoms were wafted in through the open windows 
upon the soft breezes of that sweet summer night — 
still the moon shone in the deep blue sky with all 
her peerless majesty — still the full, clear, thrilling 
notes of the nightingale sounded with all their former 
sweetness. But she who had been so lately in the 
full enjoyment of all these earthly good things, and 
had lived, alas, in careless security, unmindful of 
that gracious Being who had poured them in <sucli 
lavish profusion around her — she, from whom none of 
them had ever been taken away, up to the last mo- 
ment of her earthly existence, had been, herself, 
suddenly withdrawn from the midst of them all; her 
immortal spirit had been summoned away to its 
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great account ;— That night her soul had heen re- 
quired of her. 

** All that has happened still seems to me like a 
strange and trouhled dream," said Laura to her sister, 
when they were conversing together upon that one 
engrossing suhject. *' I cannot realise it. I cannot 
yet think, with coherence, upon the events that passed 
hefore me. It was a thoughtful evening, however, to 
me from the time I entered the room. I had no 
ei\joyment from, anything but from the lovely scene 
without, as I sate in the recess where you and I have 
so often passed our mornings and evenings since we 
were children, with our dear, kind Lady Gompton. 
How entertaining she used to he, Violet I how sensi- 
bly she conversed ; what a fund of information she 
always had at command ; and how pleasantly the 
hours passed away while she taught us some of her 
beautiful work ; she excelled every one in all kinds 
of work. Dear Violet," she added after a long pause, 
** I have been trying to recall a single observation 
from her lips, which referred to any state beyond this 
present passing world ; all seemed bounded to her, as 
by a bright horizon, by things temporal. I fear she 
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did not care to look beyond this, our present state of 
existence. Do you remember anything, Violet, any- 
thing that she ever said to you, which might lead jou 
to conclude that she lived in secret (for we know she 
did not openly) to God ? Oh, it would be such an 
inexpressible consolation to be able to believe that 
she sometimes thought or cared to think of Him, and 
look to* Him who gave His life to redeem us from 
our vanity, and folly, and sin !" 

" No, my own dear sister," said Violet, mournfully, 
'* no ! I have been also occupied with like thoughts. 
I was so before you spoke. I have been also trying, 
but in vain, to recall some single word which might 
throw a gleam of hope over the dark, dark cloud 
which hangs over her present state ; but on the 
contrary, the more I think of her whom we both 
loved so truly and so tenderly, the more wretched 
and hopeless I become. Alas, I fear her mind was 
tainted with that wretched infidelity which is so com- 
mon in her favourite France, and which, as the bishop 
was lately saying, can exercise itself alike in the 
most daring speculations or in the most elegant and 
playful fancies, sometimes appearing with a malignity 
like that of a demon of darkness, at other times as 
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sllghdj and delicately defined as an aerial vision of 
angelic loyeliness— Satan transformed into an angel 
of light. Surely it was only under such an influence 
that our lamented friend could have been so fearfully 
and fatally blinded to the pure light of heavenly truth. 
But perhaps I am mistaken — perhaps she was not 
what my fears have imagined her to have been, a 
secret unbeliever ; and yet some words have at times 
escaped her — I remember them too well — ^which be- 
trayed more than a mere thoughtless indifference to 
religion." 

** But she attended at church," said Laura. " She 
was never habitually absent." 

" Yes, Laura, she paid an outward reverence to the 
forms of religion : with her notions of propriety, and 
her deference to public opinion, she could not have 
done otherwise : but we must not deceive ourselves, 
much as we loved her, we must not suffer ourselves 
to be deluded by our hopes and wishes — we must dare 
to see the character of our lost and lamented friend 
in the cleax light of simple truth ; and ah, I fear we 
can only read it as described in those awful words of 
Holy Scripture : * Having no hope, and without God 
in the world!*" Slowly and mournfully these last 
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words were spoken, and from the downcast eyes of 
her who spoke them, the tears fell heavily and f ast 
*' Laura, dear Laura," she added, as she laid her head 
upon her sister's shoulder, " it is an agonising thought 
— Having no hope — ^but is it true ? Ah, is it not too 
true?" 

"Let us dwell upon it," said the gentle Laura, 
" only with reference to ourselves. We, or rather I, 
dear Violet (for it applies not to you), have had a lesson 
which must never be foi^otten, never effaced from my 
mind. Pray for me, dear sister, join your prayiBrs to 
mine, that from this hour I may live to God — that I 
may be as resolute to do what is right in His sight, 
as true to Him, as devoted to His service as yourself, 
and as our lovely and admirable friend, Gertrude 
T'^mple." 

" You axe right, Laura," said her sister, " in wish- 
ing to be like her ; to follow Gertrude, as she follows 
our Blessed Lord. Would that we both possessed 
more of that sweet, retiring humility, which gives so 
peculiar a grace to her character ! How much, 
indeed, we owe to the example of that family. We 
never saw what true religion is, till Gertrude and her 
parents came among us. I often wonder how it is 
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that any one can resist the influence of piety, and 
goodness, and kindness of heart so genuine. One 
thing, however, begins to be plainly seen, that where 
they £eu1 to win the affections, they command the 
respect of all. What may not be produced by the 
influence and the example of one truly pious family! 
Evexy day the effect seems to me to be spreading on 
all sides, and among all classes of persons in this 
place and neighbourhood." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



"But thoD, man of Ood, flee tiieBS things; and follow 
after righteuugnsss, godliness, fsJtb, lore, patiance, meekness. 
Fight the good fight of ftiith ; lay hold on eternal life, where- 
unto thou art also called."—! Tm. vi, 11-12. 



J OU ask me, my valued friend, a 
searching question," said the bishop 
to the aged pastor Haller, " but I 
reply to you witihout heaitatioa. The 
apirit in which I endeavour to pursue my course- is 
that of earneatness. I would vtatch ; I would pray ; 
I would strive, and I trust I do, though with a deep 
consciousness of continual shortcomings, and many 
backslidings, to go forward — nay, to press forward in 
a apirit of increaaing earnestness. May I not say, 
with the inspired Apostle, pre&cing the words as he 
did in his humility, 'I count not myself to have 
apprehended : but this one thing I do ,- forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
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unto those things which are before, I press towards 
the mark'? But I will own to you that I am very 
often weighed down, and almost overwhelmed, by 
the awful responsibility which attaches to my office ; 
and I sometimes long to yield to my cowardly fears, 
and flee away, and give up the charge which I have 
undertaken." 

** Who is there," replied the pastor, ** among the 
honoured instruments of the Lord, that has not been 
at times bowed down by this spirit of self-distrust ? 
yes, and yielded till it assumed a sinful character ? 
But though it evidently proceeds from want of faith, 
few, if any, men like ourselves would be in a safe 
state, if they were altogether without it. But we must 
learn to discriminate between humility and want of 
faith, between distrust of self, and distrust of Him who 
worketh all in all in us, and whose grace is all-suffi- 
cient to supply the utmost necessity of His servant 
This distrust was surely sinful, even in Moses, when 
he made answer unto God, and said : * But behold, 
they will not believe me, nor hearken unto my voice'. 
And when we read the account of his repeated re- 
fusals to obey the command, and to accept the charge 
which the Lord committed to him, we wonder at the 
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patience and goodness of God in bearing with him ; 
we wonder, indeed, that he was not left in the wil- 
derness, the unknown and unhonoured servant of his 
father-in-law Jethro. Beware of this spirit, my dear 
friend. I trust, indeed, from what you have already 
said, that you do not suffer yourself to yield to it." 

" I do trust," replied the bishop, mildly, " that, 
God helping me, I do not, and shall not, yield to it ; 
but we may confess to a friend like yourself, the 
infirmities which are concealed from others." 

" I tell you frankly," said the old man, " that I 
do not envy you the position in which you are 
placed ; nor do I approve the circumstances by which 
you are surrounded; this spacious and grand resi- 
dence, for instance, and the large establishment 
"Which you are obliged, I suppose, to keep up." 

** You are not perhaps the best judge of these 
things," replied the bishop, with a quiet smile. ** I 
can understand your objections, as a pastor of the 
Lutheran Church, to our episcopal ministry." 

•• I do not approve," continued the pastor, " of the 
possession of so much power as that which is en- 
trusted to you. I should dread the abuse of it, in 
the hands of most men. I am happy to find, from 
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all that I have as yet seen and heard, that mj re- 
marks cannot apply to yourself individually ; for 
which I commend not you, but the grace of God in 
you. But if I should perceive any appearance of 
pride or presumption in you, will you bear with me 
and forgive me, if I deal faithfully with you, and 
condemn the sin with all plainness of speech T 

" Blind, true friend," said the bishop, his counte- 
nance beaming with affection, and his voice trembUng 
with emotion, •* how much I love you ! how heartily 
I thank you for speaking thus to me ! You have not 
only my free permission, but, I repeat, my warmest 
gratitude for the promise which you make me— for 
as a promise I regard it — ^that you vdll not consent 
to suffer sin in me. Yes, speak plainly, faithfully, 
on all occasions ; rebuke me sharply, whenever you 
see cause to do so. And I, for my part, promise I 
will only love you the better for so doing. I know 
what it must cost you, vdth your gentle spirit, to 
deal thus faithfully with me. And tell me," he 
added, " have you seen anything as yet — I dare say 
you have — ^which you do not approve in me ? Pray 
tell me, for we are often the last to discover our own 
faults and failings ?" 
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*• No," replied the good old man, with an affec- 
tionate smile, ** I have seen nothing in yourself, or 
in any of your beloved family — nothing but what has 
drawn the love of my heart more closely to you, and 
increased the admiration and respect I have always 
felt for you. I have seen, indeed, with great thank- 
fulness to Him who is the source and spring of all 
that is right and good and lovely in His people, that 
spirit of earnestness, of which you spoke. Of your- 
self, now that I am speaking to yourself, I will say 
tiothJng more ; but I may tell you with what delight 
I have beheld the spiritual growth of your dear and 
admirable wife, and your sweet, modest daughter. 
They are what a bishop's wife and child ought to be. 
There is nothing of vanity or lightmindedness about 
them ; and yet, what an engaging sweetness adorns 
that singleness of purpose, that transparent truthful- 
ness of character, which distinguishes them ! How 
diligent and active in all labours of love and works 
of piety ! Your excellent wife, always first and fore- 
most to promote and to carry out every plan for the 
real welfare of those around her ; so dignified and 
self-possessed, and at the same time so unaffectedly 
humble, in maintaining her proper place ! And your 
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Gertrade, silently, with all meekness and lowliness, 
keeping also the daughter's plaxse by her mother's 
side ! I have been now settled in this my new home 
for more than three months, and I have had some 
time to observe much ; but I have heard more from 
my beloved Ferdinand, and from others whose ac- 
quaintance I have made ; and all bear one and the 
JBame testimony to your wife and daughter. Many 
eyes are upon them. Some have watched for their 
halting; but their Christian consistency is allowed 
and commended by all. You are truly blessed in 
them. I was much struck by the remark of that 
singular but most superior man, who is so often 
with us — that strange, but gifted genius, Mr. Digby, 
a severe censor, as you well know, though a man of fi 
truly Christian spirit in the main. * What do I think 
of Mrs. Temple and her daughter ?' he said, in answer 
to some unmeaning question, put to him by one of 
your prebendaries* wives, a lady of a very smooth and 
flattering tongue on most occasions, but one who at 
times betrays unconsciously the bitterness of her 
inward spirit — a Mrs. Hornbeam ;* What do I 
think of my new friends, as you term them, madam ? 
Why, this is what I think, that I see in them what 
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I wish I could see in all belonging to their sex aad 
mine, madam. They visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and they keep themselves unspotted 
from the world 1 This, madam, as you are well 
aware, is what the Apostle James describes as pure 
religion, and undefiled before God and the Father.' " 

The con^rsatioQ was here interrupted by the 
entrance of a servant, who announced the dean and 
a Mr. Archer, a well-known architect The latter 
had brought with him some drawings of various im- 
provements proposed by the dean in the interior of 
the cathedral ; among others, the restoration of the 
bishop's throne to its original form. The dean was 
full of the subject of his proposed restorations ; tnd 
the architect spoke clearly and learnedly, in the lan- 
guage of his peculiar lore, of the styles and orders of 
Gothic architecture, proving to his hearers that 
various parts of the cathedral had not been finished 
according to the original designs of its builders^ and 
shewing how some of the most beautiful portions of 
the interior had been disfigured, in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and the first James. 

The bishop listened with smiling patience to the 
suggestions of his visitors; and they went away 
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pleased mth his approTal of their projected im- 
provements. 

The pastor Haller had scarcely spoken, and that 
only when appealed to, during their stay ; and then 
he had only declared that he knew nothing of any 
style of architecture; a remark which excited the 
astonishment of the dean, and was received with a 
good-huitLoured but pitying smile from the learned 
architect, who had also CKhibited the drawing which 
he had made, by the order of the Duke of 0——, 
for a new chapel at Steeplyn, a drawing which he 
said had been much admired by the Honourable 
Horace Walpole. 

When they were gone, the pastor Haller still sat 
in a grave silence, and the bishop, after regarding 
his benevolent but thoughtful countenance for some 
little time, said : 

" You make me somewhat curious, my dear friend, 
to know what is passing in your mind; for I am 
sure, by your looks, that you could say something 
about the subject of the visit we have just received, if 
you would." 

** Shall I tell you ?" he replied. " Yes, I will ; I 
shall tell you, plainly, I do not like all this animated 
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discussion about arches, and columns, and tombs, 
and rich tracery, and bishops' thrones. It is all well 

enough for your Duke of C , and for other men 

of rank and nobility in the world; but I do not like it 
in the Church and in the followers of the lowly Jesus. 
I do not like a bishop's pulpit, or a bishop's pew — 
which is it? I believe it is both, and serves both 
purposes— to be called a throne, any mens than I 
like this old house to be called a palace. What has 
a bishop to do with thrones and palaces ? His throne 
should be the hearts of his people, his only palace 
the heavenly mansions of his Lord and God, which 
the great Shepherd and Bishop of our souls — ^the Lord 
of glory — has gone to prepare for the poorest and 
lowliest of his followers ; and to which every bishop 
— and all Christian preachers are bishops — should 
seek through Christ to lead his flock. And I do not 
like," he added simply, ** to hear you, my humble- 
hearted friend and brother, called * my lord'. G, I 
am wearied to hear those words so often repeated as I 
always hear them, — palace, and throne, and my lord.** 
" Perhaps," replied the bishop with a mild gravity, 
'* I am of your opinion, my good friend and brother; 
and were those terms now used for the first time, I 
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should repudiate, and disclaim them as heartily as 
you do. They are, I suppose, the relics of a former 
^e, unguardedly retained in our Church. As such I 
own I have been accustomed to regard, or, I may 
add, to disregard them." 

** Say, rather," replied the aged German, " they 
savour of the times when popery and priestcraft were 
dominant in this island-home of yours, and when a 
proud hierarchy availed themselves of their superior 
education, to establish and extend their dominion 
over the minds and consciences of their ignorant 
countrymen. Then, I suppose, it was that the 
bishops called their houses palaces, and their pulpits 
thrones ; while their servile dependents bowed the 
knee to them, and called them lords." 

" It may, or it may not have been so, my friend," 
said the bishop calmly. ''I am, indeed, too in- 
different to inquire : I only know that such times 
^® by-gone times, and past, I trust, for ever. The 
Church of England has thrown off the yoke of cor- 
rupt and idolatrous Rome. As our thirty-seventh 
Article declares : * The bishop of Rome hath no 
jurisdiction in this realm of England*. Englishmen 
of all ranks, from the nobleman and the bishop 
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to the artizan and the ploughman, and women 
too, have gone with a meek boldness to the stake, 
when called upon to yield to error, or to compro- 
mise the truth as it is in Jesus on any vital and 
essential point. Nay, on the great question which 
stirred this nation to its depths — ^in those days of 
papal persecution — the Church of England has come 
forth from its ordeal, purer, and more true to Boly 
Scripture, than your own Lutheran churches, in 
which the doctrine of consubstantiation is maintained, 
half-sister, I may call it, to the old Romish heresy 
of transubstantiation. I cannot but think," he con- 
tinued, " that your churches would have been in a 
much more healthy and vigorous state, had they 
adopted a system Nof church government more like 
that of England ; but, be that as it may, I agree most 
heartily with you in denouncing pride and pomp 
and grandeur in the higher orders of the clergy, to 
whatever church they may belong. Men will, I fear, 
however, be always found so foolish and so sinful, as 
to abuse the opportunities afforded them by the 
circumstances in which the providence of God, yes, 
and even the call of Christ, has placed them, — from 
the traitor, Judas, to the present times. As to the 
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title of * lord', to which you ohject, I confess that I 
was only reconciled to it by considering that I share 
it in common with the other peers of the realm, and 
from the position that I occupy in the upper house 
of our Parliament. Were I not a member of that 
house, I cannot think that as a bishop I should have 
any excuse for answering to this title which is so 
offensive to you. One word more, dear friend, with 
regard to the 'palace' and the 'throne.* I speak 
with all deference to your age and to your opinion — 
would it not be as much a proof of over-sensitLveness, 
or of weakness of mind in me, if I were to make 
myself particular by a scrupulous objection to mere 
names, as if I were to attach undue importance 
to them ? I do assure you, that I hare long ceased 
to think of this palace, as they call it, in any 
other light than as a large, stately, but somewhat 
incommodious mansion; and as to my 'throne,' 
what is it but a spacious pulpit? and, as certain 
rheumatic pains occasionally remind me, rather a 
cold and comfortless pew. But yet," he added, a 
smile brightening his whole countenance, " my 
pulpit is my throne, and I will always call it so ; for 
most heartily do I respond to the glorious words of 
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godly George Herbert,^ — who was no bishop, in the 
technical sense of clerical overseership, — ^when he 
says in his Country Paraoriy * my pulpit is my joy 
and my throne.' Still, after all," he continued, with 
much solemnity, " we must remember thjct at the 
Great Day the important question will be, not as to 
the names of the things, or the mere circumstances 
attending them ; not by what title the minister of 
Christ was called, but whether he followed in the 
footsteps of his Divine Master, the great Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls; not whether the thing in which 
he preached was called a pulpit or a throne, but 
whether the doctrine of Christ crucified, in all its 
uncorruptness, and in all its simplicity, and in all its 
fulness, was faithfully and lovingly preached by him 
who occupied that thing. I know that you vrill agree 
with me, when I say, let us all strive to be less occu- 
pied than we are with trifles, with those little things, 
which are only stumbling-blocks to men of little 
minds and little faith. Let us pray for an enlarged 
mind, and at the same time, for a more vigilant 
spirit, lest we should be entangled by all these out- 
ward, and no doubt ensnaring, circumstances' which 
surround us, and which so often assume the character 
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of fatal temptation to the unguarded soul. Let us 
so run, not as uncertainly, pressing forward so 
ardently and so earnestly in the race which is set 
hefore us, that it may he seen of all men that we 
have not time to stop and turn aside to the right 
hand or to the left, or to stumble at the trifles under 
our feet, because our eyes are ever looking forward 
unto one object, even unto Christ." 

The good old German pastor was very happy in 
the home where he had now quite resolved to pass 
the evening of his days. " I accept your invita- 
tion with a grateful heart, my beloved friend," he 
said to Mrs. Temple, on the evening after the fore- 
going conversation between the bishop and himself ; 
" I have hesitated to do so till now," he continued, 
** for, to say the truth, I began to fear, when first I 
came to this place, that you would be too grand for 
me, and that I should find you no longer the same 
simple, humble followers of Christ that I left you at 
Springhurst. I accept with all my heart your most 
kind invitation, and tell you how blest I feel in being 
permitted to form a part of your domestic circle. I 
am old and useless, but, as your poet says : — 
' They also serve, who only stand and wait.* 
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Moreover, I am very poor. I would not tell you 
before, but the business which detained me in my 
own country was a last attempt to recover my little 
patrimony. I had been unjustly deprived of it, and, 
perhaps, had I consented to institute proceedings in 
law against my unjust and most unkind relations, I 
might have regained it. However, the all-wise dis- 
poser of every event has ordained it otherwise ; and, 
with the exception of the small sum of ready money 
which I obtained by the sale of my books, I am as 
destitute of earthly wealth as the poor people in your 
almshouses. This, however, has not disturbed me. 
Your repeated invitations determined me to return 
at once to England, and to be guided by God's good 
providence as to my future proceedings ; and you are 
well able to give a prophet's chamber to a poor, 
worn-out old pastor of Christ's sheep, and I am as 
happy to turn in and take possession, as the Tishbite 
of old. Yes, you have made me very happy, and I 
shall from henceforth lay aside my traveller's staff, 
and rest beneath this hospitable roof till my Master 
shall come and call for me." 

" It is we that ought to thank you," said Mrs. 
Temple, " for consenting to make your future home 
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"with US. Great indeed would have been our dis- 
appointment had your decision been otherwise, and 
you would have half broken my Ferdinand's heart. 
But, indeed, you have made us much happier than 
we can possibly make you. We all regard you as 
our father, and we may all derive much benefit from 
your counsel and experience." ♦ 

She ceased speaking, and the old man made no 
reply. She sat regarding the beautiful expression 
of peaceful happiness upon his countenance, as he 
turned his eyes round the apartment, fixing them 
alternately upon each of those who were present. 
They were alone that evening — her husband» and 
Gertrude, and herself — and just then Ferdinand 
entered the room : he looked wearied from the 
labours of a day spent in some anxious visits among 
his parishioners ; and as soon as he appeared, Ger- 
trude laid aside her work, and the bishop looked up 
from the table at which he had been writing during 
the greater part of the evening, and smiled. 

" We are to have music, I hope," said the bishop, 
" I have been longing for the refreshment of sweet 
and soothing music ; for my temples ache with this 
continued letter-writing. It must be done, and done 

z 
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daily, sweet one ;*' and he kissed the £Eiir cheek of 
his daughter, who had bent down over him as he 
looked up, to whisper her entreaties that his pen 
might be laid aside. " You know well enough," he 
added, holding up his finger in a half-grave, half- 
playful rebuke, *' that I dare not suffer my letters to 
accumulate, for the arrears of a few days would make 
a formidable pile. You know it, for your office is to 
sort and docket them for me. To-day's post, indeed, 
has been a heavy one ; but I have not many more to 
write. Yes, they must be written, I cannot leave 
the questions of my clergy unanswered ; still, the 
labour will be lightened, if you and Ferdinand 
regale me with the sound of your loved voices. I 
shall be able to write with more ease while you are 
singing." 

Geitrude took her seat at the organ, and soon 
after her voice and Ferdinand's rose in the delight- 
ful harmony of one of Handel's most touching duets; 
but, notwithstanding her father's declaration that he 
should be able to write with greater ease while they 
were singing, his pen was often suspended, and hii 
attention called away from the subject of his letters 
as he listened to their singing. 
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" They are the sweetest voices I ever heard," said 
the pastor, who had been sitting in mute and rapt 
attention ; turning to Mrs. Temple, when the piece 
was ended. " I am a judge of music, and I have 
heard many of my country's finest singers ; but 1 
have rarely heard sounds of such touching sweetness 
from any lips. What ease, and yet what power ! 
and, above all, what purity of tone and style ! no ill- 
judged ornament, but the great composer's music 
done full justice to, by faithfully keeping to every 
note which he has written, and by allowing him to 
have his own conceptions and ideas simply and fully 
iC£trried out. And the sight of those dear children is 
as charming to me as their voices," he added. " The 
countenance of your fair and modest Gertrude, when 
singing, what a lovely index of the spirit within ! 
These are delightful evenings !" he said, addressing 
himself to the bishop, who, when he had finished his 
letters, rose and took his seat beside his wife and his 
aged friend. " This is domestic enjoyment, and 
harmony in more senses than one. Ah, how little 
they know of real cheerful recreation, who in their 
gay attire go forth to their crowded routs, and weary 
themselves for very vanity over their card-tables; 
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or fill the theatres, to listen to the profane and 
exciting language of the stage, and to he pleased 
with the artificial performances of actors and 
actresses ! " 

The room in which they passed their evenings 
was large and lofty, hut it was the pleasantest room 
in the house, and the feivourite apartment of its in- 
mates. There was nothing of a modem character 
ahout it ; nor was it, like the generality of rooms of 
that period, distinguished hy a cheerless harrenness 
as to architectural grace. The good taste of Mrs. 
Temple was shewn in leaving its cedar panels un- 
painted, and retaining its ancient furniture. The 
ceiling, like the walls, was cased with cedar ; and 
the somhre colour of the fragrant wood was relieved 
hy reeded heams, and light and sculptured pendants, 
projecting from the angles of the paneled compart- 
ments. The windows were wide and lofty oriels, with 
deep emhrasures, in one of which Mrs. Temple and the 
pastor had heen sitting. There were few ornaments 
of any kind ahout the apartment, hut it was hung 
with the portraits of the two fiEtmilies, the Temples 
and Haringtons, some of them finely painted ; and the 
upper portions of the windows were filled with stained 
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glass of the deepest and richest dyes. There was 
an air of comfort diffused around the room, which 
shewed it to be the common sitting-room of persons 
of simple, but refined taste, and domestic habits. 
Books and embroidery-frames, music and musical 
instruments, and, on the mantelpiece and tables, 
vases of fresh and fragrant flowers. 

" You have often asserted," said Mrs. Temple to 
the pastor Haller, ** that we have no talent for music, 
and no melodious voices, in England ; but to-night^ 
by your own confession, dear friend, you have 
recalled your opinion^ or, at least, made an excep- 
tion in favour of my two children ; and now I call 
upon you to revoke another premature and ill-judged 
opinion, and to declare whether you have ever known 
a softer climate, or seen a clearer sky in any country, 
than on this summer evening in my own beloved 
land? Is there not much to enjoy among us 
here ? And listen to the notes of that nighingale," 
she added, opening the casement of that portion of 
the window nearest to her, in order that the song of 
the bird of night might be distinctly heard. 

" Yes, you are right," he replied, " and I unsay 
at once all my former opinions, and confess that they 
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were prematarely and m^justly formed. Ah, I should 
be, indeed,'* he continued, with a slightly tremulous 
voice, betraying the emotion that he felt, " a dull 
and most unthankful churl, did I not acknowledge 
that the lines have fallen to me, in these my latter 
days, in pleasant places. To-night, especially, I feel 
this, for all within and all without this pleasant 
apartment, fills my heart with admiration and de- 
light. I know that I am old and going to my grave, 
but I feel at this moment that I must look into 
a mirror, to see my furrowed face and snow-white 
hair, or look down upon this withered hand, to con- 
vince myself that I have not grown young again. 
Why that mournful look and that deep sigh, my 
sweet young lady?" he said to Gertrude, who was 
bending down over a crystal vase, filled with roses 
and orange flowers, which stood on the table near 
him ; '* what is there in the freshness and fragrance 
of those delightful flowers, to make you look so 
melancholy ?" 

" I think that I can read her thoughts," said Mrs. 
Temple, " nay, I suspect I share them with her. It 
was on such a night as this, when the last moon was 
at her full, that Gertrude and I were standing side 
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by side looking oat upon the moonlight landscape. 
Our guests were gone, and all had retired for the 
night but ourselves. We lingered still at this open 
casement, tempted by the softness of the air, and 
the calm, clear beauty of the night ; and still more 
by the rich and varied song of the nightingale. 
The peaceful influence of the scene and hour seemed 
to shed itself over our spirits ; and as we stood here, 
our hearts were drawn in silent adoration to the 
source of that sweet peace, which, when He gives, 
who then can make trouble? But we were not long 
silent ; for, though we did not speak, our thoughts 
were rising in the same direction, and, as by one 
consent, the words of our favourite hymn which we 
often sing together, rose from our lips. We felt 
that there was one name, the name of Him through 
whom alone all the blessings of time and of eter- 
nity, and all the lost loveliness of Paradise, are re- 
stored to us, which we should love to breathe at that 
stiU hour in more articulate, though less melodious 
praise than that of the nightingale. Ah, little did 
we think, while we stood there enjoying the peace 
which filled our hearts, and reigned around us, of the 
sudden death which was then occurring. Yes, at that 
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veiy hour, in another, and not far distant house, 
there was dismay, and confusion, and horror — the 
dark and awful termination of an eyening of worldly 
dissipation. My Gertrude could not choose but sigh, 
when the scent of the orange flowers and the song 
of the nightingale brought back to her mind the sad 
events of that fair moonlight night." 

" What have you here ?" said the bishop, approach- 
ing the table where Gertrude was sitting. Ferdinand 
was standing beside her, his eyes fixed upon the 
paper in his hand : he was reading it with fixed at* 
tendon, and Gertrude's head was raised, supported 
by her hand, and turned to him with a look which 
seemed to say, that she was waiting to hear his re- 
marks on what was written there. 

" Only some lines of mine, dear father," said Ger-' 
trade, smiling, ♦* which are now in a critic's hand. I 
have been turning into verse our beloved pastor Hal- 
ler's part in a conversation which took place between 
us a few days ago. They appeared to me» at the 
time, so lovely a description of his state of mind, so 
exact a portraiture of what ought to be the state of 
every aged Christian who is drawing nigh to the end 
of his pilgrimage on earth, that I was unwilling to 
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lose them. His prose was better, I know, than my 
poetry, but his thoughts seemed to me so full of 
poetry, that I have endeavoured to put them into the 
form of verse." 

" I know not what the prose was," said Ferdinand, 
** but if I am deemed a critic, I give it as my judg- 
ment, that I much like the poetry." 

" Your kindness, my dear brother, makes you over 
indulgent, and blind I see, to several faults, which 
I have detected ; but," she added, smiling, *' I do 
not mean to point them out to you." 

" I too must see these lines, my sweet one," said 
the bishop, taking his place on the sofa beside her ; 
" and I suspect I shall be even a more partial critic 
than Ferdinand has proved.'* 

THE PILGRIM'S YEARNING. 



"I would not live alway." — Job vii, 16. 
9 1 have waited for thy salvation^ O Lord." — Gen. xlix, 18. 



" Not always on the journey, my Qt)d ! 

Not always on the journey, when the home. 
The place Thou hast prepared for my abode. 
Stands open to receive me when I come : 
Why should I wish to linger in the wild, 
When Thou art waiting, Father, to receive thy child ? 
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It is a weary wb.j, and I am fiunt ; 

I pant for purer air and fresher springs : 

Father, take me home,— there is a taint, 

A shadow, on earth's purest, brightest things : 
This world is but a wilderness to me, 
There is no rest, my God ! no peace, apart from Thee. 

Gome, gentle Death ; tho' I have feared thee long. 

And thon art dreadful still, to mortal sense ; 
Come ! thou art stingless now — I did thee wrong ! 
Thou shalt but aid me to escape from hence ! 
Come ! — I can meet thee — ^for the conqueror's arm 
Upholds my shrinking soul, and shields me from alarm. 

Looking to Jesus with a stead£Mt eye. 

Clad in His righteousness, my robe divine. 
Come ! for thy boasted terrors I defy ; 

Poor, harmless, shadowy phantom ! ffe is mine. 
My life is bound ha. His, whose living word 
Cries that the dead are blest, when dying in the Lord. 

1 see Him shining on His throne of light. 

The Lamb that hath been slain, and slain for me ; 
The King of Glory ! Of all power and might — 
The Lord and God — ^by whose most high decree. 
The vile, the guilty — trusting in His name, 
A dying wretch like me, eternal life may claim. 

This is my confidence, that I am His — 

That I believe, repent, and am forgiven ; 
That I adore, and love, and meekly kiss 

His garment's hem, and thus I look to Heaven : 
Lord, Thou wilt not deceive me ! Faithfiil friend ! 
Wilt Thou not take me home ? when shall my journey end V* 

The bishop had scarcely finished reading the above 
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stanzas, when the chapel bell summoned the party to 
family prayer. 

It happened that the portion of Scripture, in his 
regular course of reading that evening, was the forty- 
eighth chapter of the Book of Genesis ; and in his 
exposition, which, at the end of the day, was always 
short, he touched but on one or two verses of the 
chapter, reverting, before he did so, to the twenty- 
ninth verse of the foregoing chapter, which is the 
commencement of the account given of the last days 
of the pilgrimage of the aged patriarch, Jacob,— 
"And the time drew nigh when Israel must die," — 
perhaps his mind was more especially drawn to make 
the remarks he did, by the mention which had been 
made of his aged friend the pastor Haller's conver- 
sation with his daughter, on the subject of his own 
desire to depart and be with Christ. 

As they parted for the night, the aged pastor, as 
his custom was, kissed Mrs. Temple and her gentle 
daughter, and blessed them ; but, as they afterwards 
remembered, there was an expression of affection in 
his countenance, and a solemnity in his manner more 
than usually apparent. He was always gentle, but 
his gentleness that night amounted to a tenderness, 
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such as they had only seen on the day that he parted 
from them at Springhurst, many years before, pre- 
vious to his long absence in Germany. 

And now Mrs. Temple held his hand in hers, and 
Gertrude stood at her mother's side gazing earnestly 
into his face, as the former said, with a smile, *' It is, 
then, quite decided that this house is your home, be- 
loved friend, and that you will never leave us while 
you remain a pilgrim on the earth." 

He returned her snule, as he replied, — " It is de- 
cided, my sweet daughter ! Here I shall rest till my 
change come ! Here I shall abide till my summons 
shall be given to a better rest — ^the rest that I look 
for with a yearning heart : when He, in whom we 
all live, and move, and have our being, shall come 
and call me with those gracious words ; ' Go thou thy 
way till the end be : for thou shalt rest, and stand in 
thy lot at the end of the days.' " 

When Gertrude and her mother were gone, he 
turned to the bishop, and taking his hand in both of 
his, he said ; " I thank you, and I thank God, my 
brother, for reading to us that portion of His blessed 
Word to night. I love to carry with me to my cham- 
ber, some sweet fragment of the bread of life, which 
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my spirit may feed upon, when I lie down and sink 
into the seeming death of sleep. This is the portion 
which I receive from your hands to night : * Behold 
I die — hut God shall he with you and hring you 
again into the land of your fathers.' " 

" You are not ill, I trust," said the hishop, struck, 
not only, as his wife and daughter had heen, hy the 
unusual tenderness of his solemn and affectionate 
manner, hut hy the words which he repeated, and by 
the tone in which they were uttered. 

" Oh no," the good old man replied, " never better 
in my life ; but thinking, as I would always do, that 
we know not at what watch in the night our Lord 
shall come : for we ourselves know perfectly, that the 
day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night. 
Let us all watch, that we may be found ready. But 
ye, brethren," he added, turning his glance alter- 
nately to the bishop and to Ferdinand, and brightly 
smiling, "ye are not in darkness — that that day 
should overtake you as a thief. Ye are all the chil- 
dren of the light and the children of the day ! We 
are not of the night nor of darkness ; therefore, let 
us not sleep as do others, but let us watch and be 
sober. No," he again added, taking up his candle, 
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" I am wonderfully well for my age, but need your 
arm, my Ferdinand, as usual, to assist me to my 
chamber, and I love to have your presence to read and 
pray with me there. Come, Ferdinand, my son." 

Ferdinand remained with his revered and much- 
loved friend for a longer time than ordinary that 
night. They sat up conversing together, and the 
aged pastor spoke to him on the subject of his call- 
ing, as a preacher of the word of life, and as a pastor 
of Christ's sheep; dwelling especially on the help 
and the encouragement which are graciously vouch- 
safed to those who walk humbly with their God : and 
referring to his own experience of God's unfailing 
goodness to himself, in supporting him and keeping 
him from falling during the long period of his own 
ministerial life, even to the time, he said, when he 
must soon put off his harness. He cited, during his 
discourse, the quaint but beautiful version of the last 
verse of the twenty-third Psalm, which he had met 
with that day in the * Pilgrim's Progress,* and which 
he had been much pleased with, he said, having 
never met with the book before. 

" Thro* all my life Thy &your is 
So frankly shewed to me^ 
That in Thy house, for evermore. 
My dwe>^^g-^\siA& shall be." 
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Ferdinand's chamber was the adjoining one to 
that of his aged friend, and the door between the 
two rooms was usually left open during the liight. 
They were both early risers ; but it often happened 
that the good pastor was the first to rise, and close 
the door, which one of them was accustomed to do, 
after they had risen, and during the time that they 
were dressing. That morning, Ferdinand, when he 
arose, found the door open, and concluded that the 
pastor, wearied from the late hours they had kept, 
was still sleeping ; and he gently closed the door. 

But as the time passed on, and he heard no 
sound from the adjoining room, he began to wonder, 
and then to feel anxious. He opened the door, and 
spoke ; but no voice replied — ^no sound was heard. 
He went in, and went up to the bed. He drew 
aside the curtain. His friend was, he thought, still 
sleeping, and smiling in his sleep. The head was 
bent slightly downward on the pillow, the eyes were 
closed, the hands were clasped on the coverlet, as if 
in prayer. It was sleep, but it was the sleep of 
death, in its gentlest aspect — ^a death which had no 
terrors — from which the sting had indeed been 
taken. The journey was over; and the wearied 
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pilgrim had come to the end of his course on earth, 
and entered into the rest for which his spirit yearned, 
— the aged saint had fallen asleep in Jesus. And 
he, the youthful pastor of the Lord, who stood in 
awe-struck silence heside that hreathless form, 
though the tears filled his eyes, and his heart 
swelled with the fulness of his strong emotion, said 
within himself — the words indeed came unhidden 
into his mind, and rose even to his lips — " Precious 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints. 
Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end he like his." 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



** For His name sake they went forth We therefore 

ought to receive such, that we might be fellow-helpers in th^ 
truth." — 3 Epist. John vii, 8. 

One thing is needful." — St. Lukb x, 42. 



" 




Church can be true to Christ, 
the great and living head of all His 
Churches, which is not a missionary 
Church ; and I should be a faithless 
and thankless member of the Church of God, if I 
were to disregard the parting charge of our Divine 
Kedeemer : * Go preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture'. The Church of England," continued the 
bishop, " has been long in a death- sleep with respect 
to this great command. Though many of our coun- 
trymen have been scattered abroad, carrying the 
name and the language of their nation to every 
quarter of the globe, they have not gone everywhere 
preaching the Word ; on the contrary, in too many 
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sad instances the name of God has been blasphemed 
among the gentiles through them." 

" I shall be glad," said the Duchess of C , " to 

hear more from your lordship on this subject, and my 
husband and I are truly obliged to you for inviting 
us to come to you at this time. We shall be de- 
lighted to hear your sermon to morrow, and to offer 
our contributions for the promotion of the good and 
great object which you are about to advocate." 

" My nephew," replied the bishop, " can give you 
more information than I can on the working and the 
success of missions among the heathen, for he has 
been an eye-witness ; but he can scarcely feel more 
interest than I do on the subject. Had he complied 
with my wishes the sermon would be preached by 
him, but he brought forward so many arguments, 
more conclusive, I must say, to himself than to me, 
to prove to me why I should occupy the pulpit to- 
morrow, that at last I yielded." 

** But who is that man," said ttie duke, " whom we 
met yesterday at the deanery, and who was pleased 
to be most loquacious on the subject to me. He took 
up a remark of mine, or rather an enquiry which I 
made to the dean, and commenced an attack on the 
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missions in India neither in the best style nor in 
the best temper. You heard what he said, Mr. 
Harington ?" 

" I did," replied Ferdinand, smiling, " but I have 
heard the same statements more than once, and I 
thought it better to be silent. I have taken pains to 
prove to him that he is grossly mistaken in the asser- 
tions which he is in the habit of making ; by stating 
plain facts to him, and iacts axe the best arguments ; 
but the pertinacity with which he continues to repeat 
the same stories, is really extraordinary. I did won- 
der to hear him begin the subject yesterday, but I 
suspect, from an angry glance of surprise which he 
turned on me when he saw my eye fixed upon him, 
that had he observed how near I was, he might not 
have commenced his attack ; but a second glance of 
defiance told me that having begun he was resolved 
to go on ; and, probably, my silence, added to your 
grace's courteous attention to him, emboldened him 
to proceed, and you heard all that he had to say." 

" He is a vulgar man," said the duke, " and the 
virulence of his remarks carries with it a kind of 
refutation of what he says. No candid and impartial 
person would speak in the way he did. One or two 
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of his statements, however, were brought forward by 
him with all the authority of acknowledged facts. 
Do you remember them, Mr. Harington ? if you do, 
will you kindly repeat them, — and will you gratify 
me by telling me the simple truth, for you will find 
that I am open to conviction, and glad to be set right 
on a subject of such importance, — ^for of its importance 
I can have no doubt, though I, like many others, 
have been deplorably ignorant on such questions all 
my life." 

'* But Ferdinand should first tell you," said Mrs. 
Temple, " that the gentleman is a Colonel Sharpe, 
who, like himself, has lately returned from India, 
after a sojourn there of twenty years. This latter 
fact you heard, I have no doubt, more than once from 
himself." 

" I did, indeed," replied the duke, " it was reite- 
rated from time to time as a kind of endorsement to 
the charges he brought forward, and added as a final 
and conclusive endorsement when the whole sum of 
those charges was made up." 

" Colonel Sharpe," said the bishop, " is, I believe, 
an intimate Mend of Mr. Montgomery Campbell, 
who was private secretary to Sir Archibald Campbell, 
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when Governor of Madras. This Mr. M. Campbell 
is well known to have been one of the most bit- 
ter opposers to the introduction of Christianity into 
India." 

" The statement," said the duke, " made by Colonel 
Sharj»e, as I now remember, was, that the mission- 
aries had made proselytes only of the Pariahs, the 
lowest of the people, who even degraded the religion 
they professed to embrace." 

" This statement," said Mr. Harington, " the ad- 
mirable Mr. Schwartz refutes, by an assertion in a 
letter he has published on the real state of missions 
in India, to which letter, Lord Comwallis has attached 
his own high testimony to the truth and integrity of 
the character of Mr. Schwartz, by the declaration 
of the uncontradicted fact, that 'more than two- 
thirds of the converts at Tanjore, and also at Tran- 
quebar and Vepery, are of the highest caste.' — -He 
then told a story, as your grace will recollect, to prove 
the character of the people whom Mr. Schwartz had 
professed to convert. He said that ' having taken off 
his stock, when overcome with heat, at the time that 
he was preaching a sermon of two hours' length, one 
of his virtuous and enlightened congregation stole 
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the stock and the gold buckle attached to it.* The 
answer to this story is given by Mr. Schwartz in the 
most simple and satisfactory way. He states * that 
he was passing through a village of Collaries, a set of 
people infamous for stealing, — their very name signi- 
fying a thief: a thievish boy,' he declares, *one of 
their children, carried away his stock and buckle, 
which he had laid aside, putting it upon a sand-bank 
in the village : ' and he adds, ' all the inhabitants of 
that village were heathens ; not one christian family 
was found therein. Many of our gentlemen travel- 
ling through tliat village have been robbed. Neither 
did I preach at that time : it is asserted that I preax;h- 
ed two hours. I did not so much as converse with 
any man.' Such is a specimen of poor Col. Sharpe's 
statements. They are but the second-hand calumnies 
of his friend Mr. M. Campbell. And in reply to his 
most commonly repeated assertion, 'that not one 
real convert has really been made,' I would finally 
state, that Mr. Schwartz has been not only the in- 
strument of making many converts, but that he has 
been so well satisfied of the true piety of some of 
them, that he has appointed eight or nine as cate- 
ohists; and that one of them, whose name is Sat- 
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tianaden, \vliich signifies, professor of the truth, a 
man of the highest caste, has been admitted to holy 
orders, in which he has laboured with great eloquence 
and success." 

*' We must hear more of this Mr. Schwartz," said 
the duchess, *' he must be an extraordinary man," 

" He is indeed," replied the bishop, " and his sim- 
plicity and uprightness are only equalled by his wis- 
dom: he is an admirable picmeer in the work of 
missions." 

" He is the countryman," said the duchess, " of 
our late very dear friend, the aged German pastor 
Haller, and was, I think, his friend." 

'' He was our beloyed pastor's most valued friend 
in their youthful days. It was to him he commended 
me, when I went forth to take my part in the same 
great work. He could have told you much of the 
history of his early days ; and I," said Ferdinand, 
"can give you every information of his glorious 
labours in the distant land of India," 



It was on the last morning of this visit of the 
Steeplyn party to the bishop, that the duchess and 
Mrs, Temple were alone together. The rest of the 
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party had left them, at the request of the dean, to 
see the improvements which were proceeding in the 
interior of the cathedral. 

*'They are all gone," said the duchess, who was 
striding in the oriel window. 

"Two of the party are walking together," said 
the duchess. She spoke ahruptly, and stood for 
some moments in silence — ^then turning from the 
window, she took her pleice on the sofa heside her 
friend. "Lucy," she said, gravely, "I have some- 
thing to say to you ; we are alone, and the opportunity 
I wished for has occurred. I hesitated just now, and 
I can scarcely say why, and was half resolved to wait 
a little longer — ^hut I have again changed my mind. 
The sooner you hear what has heen for some time 
occupying my thoughts the better. I wish to pre- 
pare you for a declaration which will soon be brought 
before you. There has been much consultation on 
the subject among us, but not a discussion of any 
kind. My husband and myself are entirely of the 
same mind with our son." 

"Your words are riddles, my dear friend," said 
Mrs. Temple, "but I will wait patiently for their 
explanation." 
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"Morven is walking by the side of your sweet 
daughter," said the duchess, ''I saw her turn and 
smile upon him when he spoke. Tell me, dear Lucy, 
would she smile thus when he comes forward, as he 
will shortly do, to ask her for his wife ? You see I 
speak to you without reserve : tell me, without reserve 
on your part, whether this proposal vdll be favourably 
received by your husband and yourself? If you were 
likely to know your daughter's mind, I would ask for 
the same proof of your confidence with regard to 
her; but that is impossible, you cannot know her 
mind on such a subject, for even if she has perceived 
the particular attentions which my son has paid her. 
she is too simple to have any suspicion of his feelings, 
unless there should be anything like a preference 
towards him already in her heart ; but I think this is 
not the case. Her gentle smiles are the sarnie to all 
whom she esteems. You do not reply, my dear Lucy ?" 

" I cannot immediately reply," said Mrs. Temple, 
"I am so wholly taken by surprise. I have been till 
this moment as entirely unconscious of Lord Mor- 
ven's preference for my child, as Gertrude herself, 
and I will venture to say she has no suspicion of his 
preference for her." 
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" But you will not object, my Lucy ? I assure you 

• 

that his earthly happiness is bound up in this pro- 
jected union, and I cannot tell you how earnestly my 
Imsband and I desire it. To say nothing of the 
duke's extreme anxiety, Morven has positively de- 
clared, that if Gertrude refuses him he will remain 
unmarried — ^and he is our only son. I, for my own 
part, feel convinced that she will be a guide for him 
through life, and is, perhaps, the only person under 
heaven to win him entirely to God. He is in that 
state of mind, dear Lucy, — that unsettled and unde- 
cided state, that it may depend upon your daughter 
whether he shall become a decided and consistent 
follower of our Blessed Lord, or fall back again to 
his former wretched opinions, and to the ways of the 
world. Will you not help to save a soul ?" 

Mrs. Temple looked unusually grave as she listened 
to the words of her friend. 

" Still no reply, Lucy ?" 

"Yes," said Mrs. Temple, calmly, "I do not now 
hesitate as to my reply, but I needed time to recover 
my surprise, and to collect my thoughts. I will not 
disavow my grateful feelings to yourself and the duke, 
for the high opinion you have formed of my dear 
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child, nor for the honour which, in the eyes of the 
world, you would confer on her by promoting such a 
marriage ; but much as I love and esteem you, — I 
may answer for my husband and myself, when I say, 
that Lord Morven, though your son, is not the person 
to whom I should wish to see my Gertrude united. 
He is, I allow, in many respects a changed chanieler, 
and superior to many other young men of the world. 
He has been «. iBivourite of mine since his illness, 
and I must always feel a deep interest in him. I will 
venture to hope that he will yet become an en- 
lightened and decided child of God — for I differ 
from yourself in supposing that if he does not be- 
come the husband of Gertrude, he will fall back into 
his former opinions and return to the ways of the 
world. I did not expect, from what I have observed 
of his character, that h^ would become wholly settled 
at once in the Christian faith ; he seemed to embrace 
it, and did embrace it with much ardour, on his 
recovery from that illness, an illness which brought 
him to the borders of the grave. No human eye 
can read the heart of man, — ^but I think the root of 
the matter is in him, though the springing plant will 
meet with many checks and many blights : still on 
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this point I may be mistaken, and your fears may be 
too well grounded, — ^you have, indeed, seen more of 
him than I have. In a state of such imavoidable 
uncertainty, nothing can really be known, either 
by us, or even by himself, as to his real state, for 
time and temptation are needed to prove whether he 
is or is not a true and faithful child of God, — I dare 
not venture, therefore, to trust my darling child's 
happiness and peace to such a risk. I cannot be 
true to my own principles, and say to you, — ^much, I 
repeat, as I love you, — that I desire, or could ap- 
prove, this marriage." 

The rich colour mantled in the cheek of the 
duchess, and rose even to her forehead. For some 
moments she did not reply, but sat in a proud silence 
till the tears gathered fiEust into her eyes, and she 
wept bitterly. " I knew, I e;spected this," she said 
at last. " I could almost say, I hale your principles ; 
but that would be the language of this bad, proud 
heart of mine, for I love you with my whole soul, 
and never loved you or admired you more than at 
this moment. But, Liicy, dear Lucy," and as she 
spoke, she burst again into an uncontrollable fit of 
weeping, "pity me, and tell me what I can do. 
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Morven will speak ; you know not, as I do, the per- 
tinacitj of his spirit. He will not believe me when 
I tell him that his suit will be rejected : and if he 
proposes and is refused, I dread to think of the con- 
sequences. Cannot you promise me, — ^if I put him 
ofiP, and persuade him to defer for a time the mention 
of this proposal, — cannot you, will not you promise 
me, that in the event of his becoming all that you 
desire and hope to see him, you will not throw any 
obstacle in the way of your daughter*s accepting 
him?" 

"No," said Mrs. Temple, calmly: and that no 
reminded the duchess of a former occasion, on which 
the decision of her friend's character had been so 
strikingly expressed by that one little word : " No, 
my beloved friend, it would not be right or wise in 
me to make any such promise. It would be wrong ; 
for if your son is so attached, as you are folly per- 
suaded he is, to Gertrude, his very aiffection for her 
would mislead him, and induce him to deceive him- 
self by unconsciously assuming an unreal character, 
and mistaking his motive of action, thinking that he 
loved God, while in fact he was only seeking to please 
her." 



' 
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" Am I then to suppose," said the dariiess, after a 
long pause, in which it was easj to read the per- 
plexity of her thoughts in her conntenanoey " am I 
to conclude that jou and jour hnshand will so intBt- 
fere when this proposal comes — ^for come it will — as 
to bias your daughter's mind? But," she added, 
archly, though in a moment her former giayity re- 
turned, " how can you answer for the bishop ? May 
he not be of a different opinion ? I am sure that I 
could not answer so decidedly for the duke, as you 
have done for your husband." 

" I would not, I am sure," replied Mrs. Temple, 
** Tenture to forget my wife*s place even in speaking 
of my husband ; nor infringe in any way upon ius 
authority, nor upon the right which God Himself 
has conferred upon the husband. But I think I 
know my husband too well not to be convinced that 
every word I have spoken upon this subject, would 
have his entire concurrence. Need I say, dear friend, 
ask him, speak to him yourself if you will, without 
letting him suppose that you have already heard my 
opinion upon the subject." 

** No," said the duchess, " in this also you are 
right ;" and she sorrowfully added, " I can have no 
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hope of influencing him when I have been so com- 
pletely misuccessful with yourself. But again I ask 
you, what must I do ?" 

"Had you not asked the question," replied Mrs. 
Temple, "I should have ventured to ask another 
which bears upon it. If, after all, this proposal must 
come, I here claim from you, and from Lord Morven 
through you, a promise that it shall come in writing. 
I entreat you not to distress either Gertrude or him- 
self by the pain of a personal interview, unless, in- 
deed, he insists upon it." 

They both sat in silence for some time ; and then 
the duchess, suddenly looking up, turned to her 
friend and said, gazing in her face as she spoke, — 
*' Another thought has crossed my mind, a most un- 
worthy one, after all that I have heard from your lips ; 
but I had rather suffer the annoyance of saying it 
than allow it to rankle in my thoughts. Is there no 
other, no deeper reason for your disapproval of my 
son's proposals ? Is there no plan in the mind of the 
bishop and yourself for disposing of your daughter 
in some other way? Is there not one, with whom, I 
own, putting aside his rank and wealth, my poor 
Morven cannot possibly compete ? Is not this charm- 
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ing Ferdinand the fiEiyoured one to whom you desire 
to confide the happiness of your daughter ? If it be 
so, I cannot blame you. How gladly should I haye 
accepted such a husband for my Rosamond. I have 
never seen his equal ! But if he is to come in my 
way I shall almost persuade myself to hate him." 

The calm and beautiful smile with which Mrs 
Temple met the searching glance of her friend, spoke 
as plainly as her words, when she said : " Ferdinand 
and Gertrude are brother and sister. We have never 
entertained a thought of their marriage ; and I am 
quite certain that such an idea has never entered 
their minds. On the contrary, I am entirely in the 
confidence of my son, and I know that his affections 
are already engaged." 

The slight flush that tinged the cheek of Mrs. 
Temple as she spoke, suggested a sudden thought 
to her quick-sighted friend. 

" Is it — '* she said ; but checking herself, she 
added, '* no, it is not right. I have no claim upon 
the confidence of your son ; and you would be wrong 
to betray it." 

"There you are perhaps mistaken," said Mrs. 
Temple, recovering her composure, and looking full 
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in her friend's face. " You have unconsciously 
drawn from me a secret, which at some future time 
you might have known ; and which you and the duke 
might have seen fit to approve or disapprove, I know 
not which. But it is well, now that our conversation 
has taken this turn, that I should he candid, and tell 
you that Ferdinand is attached to Lady Rosamond, 
that he has consulted me, and that my advice has 
been that he should wait." 

*'He should do no such thing!" exclaimed the 
duchess, a bright smile lighting up her whole coun- 
tenance. " Does that admirable young man really 
love my poor, plain, retiring Rosamond? Has he 
had the discrimination to find out and to appreciate 
her modest worth, and to think as I do, that, with 
the exception of his own sister, there is not such 
another girl in the world ?" 

" She is not plain," said Mrs. Temple. " How 
can you call a countenance so beautified with good- 
ness and sweetness, plain ?" 

" Oh, I do not think her plain," said the duchess, 
•* but half the world do ; and, notwithstanding her 
rank and her fortune, she has had but few ofiers, 
and not one from any man who could really under- 
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stand her character, or who sought her for anything 
but her worldly advantages." 

But here the door opened, and the very persons 
spoken of were the first to make their appearance. 

" Dear mamma," said Lady Eosamond, " we have 
waited so long for you at the cathedral, that at last 
we began to fear something had happened ; and Mr. 
Harington and I were dispatched to see what could 
possibly be the matter." 

" Did we promise to go, Lucy ?" said the duchess. 
" I believe we did. But go back, child, and put an 
end to their suspense and alarm ; and tell them from 
me, that we had forgotten our promise, and that now 

« 

we cannot come. But, stop ! " she added ; " tell the 
good dean, with ten thousand apologies for my for- 
getfulness, that the next time I come to Z », I 
will do myself the honour of waiting upon him. and 
pass as long a time as he will spare to me, in ad- 
miring his improvements in the cathedral, and that 
I will bring Mrs. Temple with me. And there, take 
Mr. Harington with you ; for I am going to put on 
my bonnet in readiness for the carriage, which vdll 
be here before you can return. One word more, not 
to you, Rosamond, but to Mr. Harington. Will 
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you promise, my dear sir, to come over to Steeplyn 
to-morrow, to spend a few days with us? You 
are not looking well: the fresh air and country 
walks will restore you, and I think you will pass the 
time pleasantly." And as she spoke, she secretly 
pressed the hand of her friend. " I think, dear 
Lucy, we shall send him back looking much better." 



" Are you alone, mother ?" said Gertrude, as she 
entered Mrs. Temple's dressing-room. 

" Not alone, dear child," said the bishop, " but I 
am going," and he rose up. "I will leave you alone 
with your mother." 

" No, dearest father," said Gertrude. " I did not 
see you as I entered : but do you think I can ever 
wish you to be absent?" and a look of tender re- 
proach met his. " You will stay, father ; indeed, I 
should be gratified by your remaining. I need your 
kind direction and advice— yours and my mother's. 
How could I act in anything without you ?" 

There was the slightest agitation in her manner ; 
a stranger would not have noticed it, but it was evi- 
dent to her parents. 



i 
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"What have you to tell me?" said her mother, 
with a look of tender affection. " You are disturbed, 
my Gertrude ?" 

"No, not disturbed, mother," she said, gravely 
and quietly ; " but — this letter will explain — I 
meant to say, will tell you why I wished to see you 
— ^you and my father," turning her eyes towards him, 
—"alone." 

Mrs. Temple read the letter, and then put it, 
without a remark, into her husband's hands. 

Gertrude had sat down opposite her mother, and 
was leaning her arm on the table, her cheek resting 
on her hand ; when the bishop's eye turned from the 
letter to his daughter, he met her look of inquiry, 
which seemed to say, that she expected him to 
speak. 

" It is not for us to speak, my Gertrude," he said, 
mildly. 

" Not for you, dear father ! Oh, who should speak, 
if you and my mother do not ? Who should direct 
me, if you do not ?" 

"But the question of the letter," said her father, 
" is addressed to you ; and I suppose that you must 
answer it." 
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Gertrude was silent for a little while ; a shade of 
thought was on her brow, and in her eyes. 

" Mother," she said, waking from her reverie, 
with the ingenuous and open look of a child, " you 
would not have me reply to this letter, or decide on 
anything, without your guidance? You would not 
refuse to guide me now ?" 

" No, my dearest child ; but 1 think you do not 
see what we mean. This letter is to you, and the 
writer looks to you to answer it. You must tell him 
the decision that you make ; but there is no reason 
why you should not first acquaint us with your mind. 
Speak to us, then, without reserve — with all your 
usual, your entire confidence." 

" O thank you, my own mother ! I knew that 
you would speak thus to me. From you, and from 
my father, I conceal nothing ; nay, I have nothing 
to conceal. I know not what it is to b# reserved 
with you. But tell me, first of all, is it your wish, 
my father, is it yours, my mother, that I should 
accept — that is, agree to the proposal addressed to 
me in that letter ?" 

" It would be a sore trial at any time to part with 
you, sweet child," said Mrs. Temple ; " but, even if 
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we found that you were disposed to accept the oflFer 
which you have received from the writer of that 
letter, we should not, and we do not hesitate to say 
so, wish to see you his wife." 

" This is a relief indeed ! " said Gertrude. " I 
could not think you would wish it ; hut my fears 
have made me anxious and uneasy, till I could hear 
this from your lips." 

" But tell us," said her father — " while you bear 
in mind that now you know our wishes — tell us your 
objections ?" 

"Putting aside all other reasons," she replied, 
"the first, as you have always taught me, is in 
itself an insuperable one in my eyes. There is 
one rule," she continued, " imperative to all who 
love God — one simple rule which He, I trust, 
would graciously enable me to act upon — * Only in 
the Lord, ^*— is not that the rule which God has given 
us? Would it not be broken — I fear it would — if 
this marriage were to take place. I must not pre- 
sume to judge of him, or any one ; but have you 
seen in Lord Morven, father, the plain, decided cha- 
racter, known and read of all men, of a child of God ? 
He is no longer an opposer to the truth. He is, I 
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doubt not, well disposed to what is right in the sight 
of God. But is that enough ? Oh, I am so thankful, 
mother, — so very thankful to you and to my father 
that you have taught me, always taught me to con- 
sider the importance of godly decision ; of striving to 
be true to our principles in everything we do ; to act 
as in the sight of God; to be in earnest. Yes, I 
feel every day that I live, the vital importance of this 
earnestness. I see it, my dearest father and mother, 
in your own walk, and I pray that in this especially, 
I may find grace to follow you as you follow Christ. 
One thing is needful, and with all earnestness of 
spirit, we are bound to prove that we have realized 
this truth, and that we must act in strict accordance 
with it; and therefore," she said, with a calm but 
gentle decision of manner, ** I do not hesitate to give 
the reply, which I see plainly must be given by 
myself, to that letter, and to decline the honour 
of the union proposed to me. It is written in 
the kindest and most delicate spirit, is it not, dear 
mother ? I trust that I shall not be wanting in the 
wish and the endeavour to answer it in the same 
spirit, and to acknowledge that I am deeply sensible 
of the preference expressed by the writer for me. 
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But indeed I am so thankful, so truly happy to feel 
that it is quite decided that I shall not leave you !" 

" But it is only right," said Mrs. Temple, " that 
you should ask yourself another question. What 
would be the state of your feelings with regard to 
him, supposing that Lord Morven were all that we 
could wish to see him, a man about whose religious 
principles there could be no doubt? If such were 
the case, should you be disposed to give a different 
answer to his letter ? Do you think that your feelings 
would still be the same towards him ? 

" Indeed, dear mother," replied Gertrude, " I can 
hardly tell you ; I have no dislike to him ; but at the 
same time, I have never felt any peculiar preference 
for him. I did mourn over his former state, and I 
have rejoiced to observe the change which has taken 
place in him. But as to the idea of leaving you and 
my father for him, it seems to me, so far as my will 
is concerned, one not to be entertained for a moment. 
But tell me, dearest mother," she added, drawing 
nearer to her mother and kneeling down before her, 
and drawing her mother's arm round her own neck, 
as she looked up with a smile of the tenderest affec- 
tion in her face, " you will not ever wish to send me 
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fiway ? You and my dear father will grant this sweet 
indulgence to your child, that you will never ask me 
to quit you ? I am so very happy in your love, that 
while God spares me to you and you to me, indeed 
we must not part ! I have often wondered," she con- 
tinued, " that children should ever desire to be sepa- 
rated from their parents. I suppose that few, how- 
ever, have such parents as I have. I can conceive 
no purer joy on earth than that of mine when I am 
with you ; and dear mamma," she added, " you have 
lost all but me, and I must be always with you ; and 
now too that there is a prospect of my dear brother 
quitting this roof, how desolate you would be if ever 
your Gertrude were to leave you !" 

Never, ^when Gertrude was a little child, the ob- 
ject of her mother's tenderest anxiety, of her most 
fond and yearning affection, never had she looked 
upon her child with such delighted, such unspeakable 
love, as when she now laid her hand caressingly upon 
the meek head of her lovely daughter ; and as she 
did so, raised her whole heart in thankfulness to Him 
who had taken all her other children to Himself, to 
replace them by one who, as she felt at that moment, 
more than supplied the place of all. And as she 
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bent down her head and pressed her lips to the clear, 
calm forehead of her fair and duteous child, her own 
wonted composure gave way, and her tears fell fast 
over that shining hair and that delicate, yet blooming 
countenance. He who was standing beside them, 
silently regarding the scene before him with the 
interest of an affection that equalled theirs ; and feel- 
ing that he was included in every emotion of that love 
which filled the hearts of the mother and daughter, 
was also raising his heart in adoring love and thank- 
fulness to the great and gracious Giver of the bless- 
ing he enjoyed in them ; and breathing out his prayer 
with all the intenseness of his earnest spirit, that 
a deeper sense of the goodness and love of their 
heavenly Father might be vouchsafed both to himself 
and to those beloved ones who were beside him. And 
while thus occupied, the fire kindled, and his deep 
rich voice fell in audible accents upon the ears of his 
wife and child, as if forgetful, for the time, of the 
presence of any but of that unseen, but most holy 
God, with whom he held communion from his inward 
spirit, — " And now. Oh Lord, bless them, and cause 
the light of Thy countenance to shine upon them 
and cause them to walk in that clear light ; and keep 
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them undefiled in the way, that they turn not aside, 
but go forward in that path, that shining light, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day; and 
cause the dew of Thy blessing, and the anointing 
grace of Thy Spirit, to rest upon them more and 
more, for the sake of Thy Blessed Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord ; and so cause us to abide in Him, and in 
holy and loving communion one with another, that 
when He shall appear we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as he is, and dwell with Him in Thy 
most glorious presence for ever." 
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